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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN compliance. with the . advice of ſeveral in- 
genious friends, I give as a Preface to this Work 
the Prſbectus of it, which I wrote and publiſhed 
ſome months ago. An unavoidable delay has hap- 
pened in the publication of this Number, occa- 
ſioned by the unforeſeen difficulty of procuring 
the Oriental Type, and the occurrence of other 
embarraſſing and unexpected circumſtances. To 
render the future Numbers of the Oriental Col- 
lections as perfect as poſſible, I have employed a 
few leiſure hours in ſuperintending the execution 
of a new Perſian Type, which will, I truſt, ex- 
hibit as faithful a repreſentation of the true Taleek 
character, as can be effected by any imitative 
powers of the typographick art. But ſo very 
difficult, tedious, and, to an individual, ſo expen- 
ſive is the performance of this undertaking, (the 
complicated nature of which thoſe who are conver» 
| fant with Perſian Manuſcripts will eaſily conceive) 
that the following line is the only ſpecimen of the 
new letters, combined, which I am enabled to give 


in the preſent Number : 
D] ln Tl 


© 
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The Proſpectus, and the arrangement of articles 


in the following pages, will ſufficiently declare the 
nature and plan of this work. A miſcellaneous 
plate ſhall offer to the curious, and eſpecially to 
the Antiquary, ſome ſubjects for ſtudy or for ex- 
planation. Literary Queries, Notices, and An- 
ſwers, ſhall conclude each Number; and every 
ſucceeding one ſhall preſent to the ſtudent of the 
Oriental Languages, two or more ſpecimens of 
Arabick, Perſian, or Turkiſh Poetry, ſupplying, 
in ſome meaſure, the place of original manuſcripts, 
and furniſhing ſubjects for tranſlation, - A Table of 
Contents ſhall be prefixed to each Number; and, 
with the fourth, a general Index given to the whole 
Volume. A Lift of Subſcribers will be found in 
the Second and Fourth Numbers, No exertion 
ſhall be ſpared on my part to render the work 
intereſting and uſeful; but I ſhall be always ready 
to receive, and avail myſelf of, any hint by which 
its plan may be improved, 


W. Ousrrrr. 


Upper Titehfeld Street, No. 25% 
February, 1797. 


PROSPECTUS. 


WHILE our Fellow-Countrymen in India, by the annual publi. 
cation of their Reſearches, evince that their labours in the cultivation 
of Afiatick Literature have not been waſted on a barren ſoil ; the 
want of a ſimilar repertory is felt by many learned and ingenious 
Orientaliſts, reſident in this country, deſirous of conveying to the 
Publick, in their proper reſpective characters, ſuch Extracts from 
original Eaſtern Manuſcripts as might be deemed worthy of Tran- 
ſlation or of Comment; ſuch Productions, as, from the lightneſs 
of their nature, their deſultory ſtyle, or their brevity, could not well 
be preſented to the world as diſtin volumes, (however capable, in 
conjunction with others, of forming an uſeful, intereſting, and 
learned work); or ſuch Eſſays, as the authors, from a neceſlity of 
reſidence in the country, or diſinclination to trouble or expenſe, might 
not find it convenient or agreeable to publiſh on their own account, 

That a vehicle may be no longer wanting, which, in an elegant 
form, ſhall convey ſuch Compoſitions to the Publick, we have the 
honour to announce our intention of offering to their patronage a 
Periodical Work, to commence with the approaching year, and to 
conſiſt of Tranſlations, Eſſays, and Miſcellaneous Diſſertations, on 
the various branches of Oriental Literature—a ſubje& ſo extenſive 
and diverſified in its nature, that we ſhall offer a few general obſer- 
vations, before we proceed to mention the particulars of our Plan. 

Among the many conſiderations which give importance to the 
ſtudy of Aſiatick Literature, and eſpecially induce to the cultivation 
of the ARABICK and PERSIAN Languages, it is almoſt unneceſſary 
to point out that of National Intereſt, ſince it not only occurs of it- 
ſelf, but has already been treated of by able writers : we ſhall not, 
therefore, dwell on the advantages reſulting from a knowledge of 
thoſe tongues, to all whom the affairs of Commerce, the adminiſ- 
tration of Government, or other publick or private buſineſs, may 
lead to viſit our Indian Territories their utility is obvious, and 
| | * 


1 
ſufficiently evinced by the munificence with which the cultivation 


of them has been encouraged, by the moſt enlightened and reſpoct- 


able commercial ſociety of the world, 
It will be found, that on almoſt every ſubject, the writers of 


ARABIA afford much intereſting matter and whatever rapid ad- 
vances towards perfection in Arts and Sciences our northern nations 
may have made in latter ages, there was a time when the dark 
| clouds of ignorance and ſuperſtition hung ſo thick on the intellec. 
i tual horizon of Europe, as to exclude every ray of learning that darted 
from the Eaſt, and all that was polite or elegant in Literature was 
| claſſed among the ** Studia Arabum,” (Lett. on Mythol, 367.) 
| | Into the energetick language of the Koran were tranſlated the moſt 


valuable works of Grecian and Roman Authors—and it is very pro- 
bable that thoſe books of Ltvy's Hiſtory, ſo long wiſhed for by 
the admirers of claſſical learning, are not the only borrowed treaſures 
depoſited among the Manuſcripts of Arabia, 

So many learned Theological Commentators have already demon- 
ſtrated the utility of an acquaintance with the Ax a B1cx Language, 
to thoſe who make a juſt interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
| | the object of their ſtudies, that it ſeems unneceſſary to dwell on it 
| | in this place, We hope, in the courſe of our publication, to illuſ- 

F | trate and explain, through the medium of the Arabick, many ob- 
ſcure and doubtſul paſſages of Jeuiſb Hiſtory and Biblical Philology. 
| Among the ſtudious PRRSI1A Ns, ſo generally has been diffuſed a 
k taſte for Literature, Sciences, and the Fine Arts, that, in their 

widely-extended language, the writings on every ſubject are almoſt 
4 | innumerable, The works of their poets, univerſally allowed to be 
ij pre- eminent among the nations of the Eaſt, are equally the objects 
\ of admiration at Conſtantinople and at Iſpahan, and peruſed with 
delight throughout the various regions of HixnbdoosTAN ; where, 
indeed, among the nobles, hiſtorians, and men of buſineſs, the ſoft 
and courtly Perſian has nearly ſuperſeded the native dialects. 

Of CHALDAIGK, intermixed with the PALAVvI, or ancient 
language of PERSIA, the ages which have elapſed ſince the Mo. 


(wy 
narchs of that country, from their Babylonian Palace, gave laws to 
the Aſiatick World, have not totally effaced every veſtige ; nor are 
we without hopes of being able to prove the affinity of thoſe tongues, 
and the utility of a knowledge of one, in huſrating the yaluthle, 
but ſcanty, remains of the other, 

That thoſe engaged in the ſtudy of Garcian Antiquities and 
Literature, may derive conſiderable aid from an acquaintance with 
the Hiſtory and Language of PSA, we ſhall endeavour to de- 


monſtrate in the ſucceſſive Numbers of the OxitenTAL Col Ic - 


Ti0Ns,—A ſtrong reſemblance, both in ſentiments and expreſſion, 
has been found in the writings of the Greeks and Perſians; and the 
identity of many hundred words in the languages of both, agreeing 
in ſenſe and ſound, proves that ancient intermixture of the two na- 
tions to which Seneca alludes , and which ſeems the natural conſe. 
quence of the Macedonian Conqueſt. On the ſubje& of this me- 
morable conqueſt the partial hiſtorians of Greece and Rome have 
hitherto been our only authorities; it were but juſt as well as natu- 
ral, to ſeek farther information in'the Perſian records and traditions : 
ſome credit is certainly due to the writers of a conquered country, 
on a ſubject ſo important as the ſubjugation of their forefathers, and 
the hiſtory of thoſe who invaded their native land, 

So little of the original 8c VAN remains in the modern Tuk- 
K18H, that thoſe are more than half maſters of the latter, who are 
acquainted with the Arabick and Perſian Tongues. The trouble of 
rendering themſelves completely ſo, will be amply repaid by the 
various uſeful and amuſing works offered to their peruſal by the 
Turkiſh writers, and particularly by their poets, who have judiciouſly 
formed their compoſitions on the Perſian model, Of ſome valuable 
manuſcripts, brought not long ago from the Levant, we ſhall occa- 
ſionally preſent our readers with tranſlations and intereſting extracts. 


mutaſſe ſedem. Quid fibi volunt in mediis Barbaro- 
Macedonicus ſermo !=Athe« 


* « Videbis' gentes populoſque 
rum bus Grecw urbes? Quid inter Indos 
nienſis Aſia turba eſt,” Conſolat. ad Helv. & vl. 


03. 
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Of Cninxse, SANnSCRIT, and the various dialects of Hin- 
DOOSTAN, we ſhall endeavour to procure authentick ſpecimens, 
accurate verſions, and ſatis factory illuſtrations. From the abilities 
and indefatigable perſeverance of ſome members of the Afiatick 
Society, who have devoted their time to the ſtudy of that wonder- 
ful language, the Sanscr1T, diſcoveries of the moſt intereſting 
nature may be expected. But here we muſt lament that a premature 
death forbade him to explore the ſecret treaſures of SanscriT Li- 
terature, who had prepared a key to them; and we muſt content 
ourſelves with hoping, that the mantle of inſpiration, ſo long worne 
by Sir William Jones, may paſs like that of ec into the hands 
of another prophet “*. 

Overſtepping the geographical boundaries of As1A, we ſhall oc- 
caſionally follow into Eo vr that branch of the ARaBick Lan- 
guage, which has widely diffuſed itſelf there, and, indeed, perva- 
ded the coaſt of Ar RIH A from eaſt to weſt : retracing, however, 
the current to its Arabian ſource: and we ſhall not conſider the ſub. 
ject of the CoyTicx Tongue, and the inveſtigation of the Anti- 
quities of E vr, as foreign to our purpoſe ; the local ſituation of 
that country, in relation to our own, being literally Oriental, its hiſ- 
torical importance univerſally acknowledged, and its ancient influence 
on the laws, religion, arts, and ſciences of the Eaſtern World, 
On the AxTiqQu1TIEs of As1A we have reaſon to expect many 
original and curious communications: Among the grand ade rata 
on thoſe points, perhaps the moſt conſiderable is, an explanation of 
the myſterious inſcriptions at PERsEPOLIs : for, that thoſe celebra- 
ted ruins, which, during latter ages, have been called Cheb Pminar, 
(Le) or the Forty Pillars, are the remains of the ancient capital 
of Perſia, ſeems to be the received opinion of modern times, though 
ſeveral ingenious men have offered various and extraordinary conjec- 


 #® « Mihi videtur acerba ſemper et immatura, mors eorum qui immortale aliquid pa- 
fant.” Prin. A Dictionary, Sanſerit and Latin, was prepared under the immediate 
inſpection of Sir Wx. Joxxs, with conſiderable trouble and great expenſe—[t is at pre- 
ſent on its way to Europe, and is an object well worthy of the national attention. 


L ] 


nec a ſubject, indeed, ſo intereſting to the genuine 
Oriental Antiquary, that, if he could ſucceſsfully exert the powers 
of conjuration, and elicit from his dark receſs the Genius of former 
days, a ſolution of the Per/epolitan - myſteries would probably be 
the object of his firſt petition to the hoary oracle. The conjectures 
of many learned Orientaliſts on this ſubject ſhall find an honourable 
place in our publication ; and we ſolicit from our Antiquarian Cor- 
reſpondents the communication of their opinions ; for, though a 
key to thoſe characters, hitherto unexplained, may accidentally be 
found, yet the zealous antiquary will not content himſelf with the 
chance of finding, he e it in . of — the 
paths of learning. 

Although we ſhall gladly admit Diſſertations | on Wenne 
LICAL Literature and Antiquities, yet it is not to be underſtood that 
we ſhall adapt our Miſcellany to controverſial. correſpondence, or 
diſcuſſions of theological myſteries. PurtoLoGicat and Er v- 
MOLOGICAL Eſſays will be thankfully received: On the ſubje& of 
Languages, we ſhall not, however, forget, that they are merely the 
vehicles of learning and inſtruments of ſcience, | Uſeful knowledge 
and hiſtorick truth ſhould be the chief objects of the linguiſt ; and only 
as conducive to the attainment of theſe grand points, ſhould time and 
ſtudy be devoted to the obſcure and doubtful derivation of words, 
the collation of paſſages intrinſically unimportant, or the learning of 
ſtrange characters and new ſyſtems of grammatical conſtruction, 

To the ZooLoG18T and BoTAnisT we ſhall endeavour to re- 
commend our Collectiant, by enriching them with plates, occaſion- 
ally coloured, from accurate and original drawings, of whatever 
are moſt rare and curious in the Eaſtern department of the Animal 
and Vegetable world; We ſhall diverſify our pages with Maps, 
which may illuſtrate the ancient and modern GzocRarny of As rA 
and the bordering regions; and with Views, which may give juſt 
ideas of the faces of thoſe countries we deſcribe. An ample and 
valuable ſtock of Manuſcripts procured at conſiderable trouble and 
expenſe, will furniſh us with copious Extracts from the works of 


( =] 
Eaſtern PotTs ; Specimens of Perſian and Indian PainTiNG, we 
are enabled, by the communications of ſome foreign Correſpondents, 
to promiſe to our Subſcribers; as well as Original Eſſays on the 
ſcience and practice of Aſiatick Mus1cx, with Tunes accurately ſet, 
and Engravings of various Inſtruments. 

The utility of a work, which may facilitate the acquirement (on 
moderate terms) of Oriental knowledge, and promote the. diffuſion 
of general learning, will be obvious, when we conſider that, not- 
withſtanding the inſtitution of the Calcutta Preſs, and the merito- 
rious exertions of thoſe who have employed it, the works of Sap EE, 
the LAILI-MAjNUN of HaTir1, &c., are as rare, and conſe- 
quently as dear, in this country, as if they till continued to delight 
and inſtru the readers of them in manuſcript only. 

The deſign of the Work .now propoſed to the Publick would 
never, probably, have been conceived, or, if conceived, ſhould 
moſt certainly be abandoned, if it were poſſible that by the proſecu- 
tion of it we ſhould incroach on the plan of any fimilar compilation, 
and thereby anticipate the due reward of others? labours. Our ma- 
terials are new; the ſources from which we draw them original; and 
we ſhall be the firſt in this country to undertake a periodical publi- 
cation of Extras, in their proper Characters, from Eaſtern Wri- 
ters, We therefore ſolicit the patronage of the Great, and the aſ- 
fiſtance of the Learned—and we ſhall labour to deſerve the appro- 
bation of the Publick : We have promiſed much, but we ſhall en- 
deavour to perform more. Whatever be the ſucceſs of this attempt, 
he, among the Editors, has a claim to indulgence, who firſt ſuggeſ- 
ted the plan, and has undertaken the actual compilation, correction, 
and publication of the Work ;—a taſk, of which the reward is pre- 
carious ; the toil, expenſe, and difficulties, inevitable. 


Spe incerta, certum mihi laborem ſuſtuli.” 


TERENT. PROL, AD HECYR. 


W. OUSELEY. * 
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Sxetcb, Biographical and Literary, of ABU'L- 
TAIEB AL MOTANABBI; with bis two 
Poems on the Sickneſs and Recovery of SAIF 
UDDAUL A — By the Reverend JOHN 
HADDON HINDLEY, M. A. 


A BU'LTAIEB AHMED EBNOLHOSAIN, better known in 
Europe by his name of Motanabbi , is. univerſally celebrated as one 
of the moſt original and ſublime of Eaſte Poets. If we may 
credit the authorities of Mon/, dHerbelor, his abilities, at a very 
early age, were both powerful and brilliant ; ſo much ſo indeed, 


© *. ſo called, a 9 he arrogated to himſelf 
the ſpirit of prophecy. | 


5 ORIENTAL COLLECTIONS. ' No. I. 
that Abu Teman was the only luminary in the poetic hemiſphere 
uneclipſed by their ſplendour, 


But this encomium is not general amongſt the Arabian critics, 
The elegant and profound A Motri x, in a moſt eſteemed and curious 
work on general Criticiſm, took conſiderable pains to aſcertain the 
various degrees of merit of the more ſelect Arabian poets. With 
him Alu liaieb ranks only fourth in the ſecond claſs of the modern 
age , his name being immediately preceded by thoſe of Hobeib , | 
BahteriS, and Al Rumi; Haſan being alone ſelected as equal 
to wield the ſceptre of immortality. 


But when ſuch is the aſſemblage of excellence, it is of little con- 
ſequence who ſhall wear the diſtinguiſhing laurel. It will be ſuf- 
ficient for us to know, that in whatever country the Arabic language 
has been ſtudied with the greateft ſucceſs, there the poems of Abu 
taieb have gained the moſt unequivocal popularity, For full eight 
hundred years they have been the ceaſeleſs amuſement of the leamed, 
and the admiration of the elegant, throughout the vaſt and once 
highly-cultivated realms of Aſia, Nay, at this moment, it is by 
no means improbable that they may be the ſubjects of applauded 
and animated recitation in the crouded caravanſera, and in the tent of 
the Bedouin, And much may we congratulate ourſelves that our 
libraries contain excellent copies of 'theſe and many other precious 


e in his work called 1,44) jl&> , IJ . the jewels of the 
belles-lettres, and the treaſure of the poets.” 
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1797.1 ORIENTAL COLLECTIONS. 3 
germs of departed genius, which only wait the protecting heat of 
patronage, and the cultivating hand of taſte, to bloom anew in our 
pi conſervatories, and to delight and adom poſterity. | 
| oba den eee eee his parents 

were poor people of the tribe of Foaf *, and dwelt at Cuſab, in a 
ſmall ſtreet called Kenda, where the daily occupation of water- 
carriers (a trade of ſome requeſt in ſo hot a climate) ſerved to main- 
tain them in a reſpected poverty. It is probable that young 
Abu Itaiebò betrayed ſome remarkable ſigns of ability at a very 
early period; for we find him ſoon emancipated from the ob- 
ſcurity of his ſituation, and a celebrated ſtudent at the Univerſity 
of Damaſcus. The refinement of his native language, and the 
ſtudy of polite literature, were now the delightful employment of 
his time and talents ; and I can with pleaſure refer the reader to a 
curious epigram and the anecdotes reſpecting it, preſerved in the 
ineſtimable repoſitory + of Mon/. d Herbelot, for a few very valu- 
able lights on this part of our Poet's life. He did not, however, 
confine his ſtudies merely to the improvement of his mind. His 
vivacity prompted him to conſider every manly excellence as within 
the graſp of his exertions ; and his attainments were indeed ſur- 
priſing ; for, in the liſt of his general accompliſhments, he is re- 
corded to have been a perfect maſter of horſemanſhip—to have 
greatly excelled in martial exerciſes—in trials of ſtrength and ſkill 


* Hence his names A and (oe 
t D'Herbelot Bibliotheque Orientale. Art. Motanabbi. old Edition; to which I have 
been much indebted throughout the whole of this Memoir, 
B 2 
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—in writing an exquiſite charater—and in the promptitude and 
brilliancy of a moſt commanding eloquence. - 


But to a mind thus formed by nature for the moſt ſublime con- 
ceptions, and matured by art to regulate them with judgment, he 
unfortunately added an ambitious weakneſs, not unique in human 
hiſtory. Buoyed up, and flattered by a juſt appreciation of his 
own powers, and the rich munificence of Afiatic princes, elevated 
with the enthuſiaſm of poetry, and wrapt up in the wild frenzies 
of an unbounded fancy, Abu'/tateb is recorded to have believed 
himſelf a ſecond Prophet, ordained to purify and refine the faith 
of am. What his more particular tenets were is not known: 
he was, however, bold enough to declare them openly. He pro- 
feſſed himſelf a delegate from the Omnipotent, with powers equal, 
if not ſuperior, to thoſe of Mobammed: that ſervant, who, (he de- 
clared) was only commiſſioned to deliver the will of the Deity 
through the mean medium of modulated proſe, whilſt he uttered 
the awful mandates of the Almighty in the rapturous melodies of a 
ſublime and lofty poetry, and from the immediate impulſe of the 
Divine Inſpiration. Extravagant as theſe ideas were, they ſoon 
brought him into notice, He had the addreſs to eſtabliſh a new 
ſet: and ſo numerous was the concourſe of his diſciples, com- 
prehending the whole of the Kelabites, and ſeveral complete tribes 
of the Arabs of the Deſarts, as to raiſe the jealouſy of the execu - 
tive power, and to cauſe his impriſonment. Here, we may con- 
- clude, he had opportunities for cool reflection, and, what was full 
as uſeful to him, the ſenſe to apply them profitably : for we ſoon 
afterwards find him reſtored to liberty, abjuring his religious en- 
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thuſiaſm ; a welcome gueſt at the courts of the Syrian Princes ; and 
decking their crowns with the gems of poeſy. 


His long“ reſidence at the courts of Aleppo and Migfurebin was, 
in all probability, the moſt happy period of Abu Itaieb's life. Be- 
loved, eſteemed, and honoured, in this refined ſociety, he enjoyed 
without reſtraint the company of the firſt wits and philoſophers of 
Aſia, and the unreſerved favour of a generous and mighty prince. 
The court of Saif Uddaula was the moſt poliſhed of that poliſhed 
period: the monarch himſelf, independant of his martial character, 
was a ſcholar and a man of letters. Of his talent for poetry the 
reader may agreeably convince himſelf by conſulting the Speci- 
mens of Arabian Poetry,” lately publiſhed by the very learned 
Profeſſor Carlyle. He will there find a delicate morceau of Saif 
Uddaula's elegantly paraphraſed, and ſome valuable information 
reſpecting the aſtoniſhing refinement of the court of a Prince of 
Syria at a period, when our now-ſo-much enlightened Europe was 
a ſeat of ignorance, 


We may venture to conclude that Abu'/taieb remained in this 
Athens of the Eaſt till the death of Saif Uddaula: this melancholy 
event happened in the year of the hegira 356. There is not, how« 
ever, any long interval of time, before we again meet him at the 
court of Curt, Regent, or rather King of Egypt, whom he ce« 
lebrated in a poem ſtill extant, E/macin +, who preſerves. the be- 


A period of nineteen years, from the year 337 to 336. 
' + Hiſtoria Saracenica, p. 226, 


} 
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ginning of the exordium, informs us that it opens in a ſtyle highly 
encomiaſtical, but breaks off abruptly before it is half finiſhed : 
a circumſtance originating in ſome chagrin or diſappointment which 
he then experienced, and which, it is to be feared, he could neither 
forgive nor forget: for his other poems upon __ are filled with 
the moſt poignant ſatire, 


It can occaſion no ſurpriſe, that this indignant ſeverity ſhould 
cauſe him to quit Eg with precipitation, But at this period no 

man of learning was ever long in want of an aſylum;—and the pa- 
lace of Adbad Uddaula, Prince of the Bowides in Perfia, gladly af- 
forded Abu ſtaieb the comforts of hoſpitality, But our poet was not 
to be ſatisfied with mere comforts ; he had long ſtudied the caſual. 
ties of courtly favour, and naturally indulged a paſſion for thoſe fi. 
tuations, where comfort is illumined by confidence, and the ſocial 
affections find repoſe, as well as enjoyment. He either felt not this 
here, or continued mental irritation muſt have ſoured his temper, 
In a moment of reſtleſſneſs and diſguſt, he makes the final reſolution 
of retiring from public life, and renouncing the ſplendid circles of 
royalty, to ſeek for tranquillity in the abode of peace and retirement. 
Actuated by early ſenſibilities and the ſweet remembrances of juvenile 
_ pleaſures, he fixes upon Cigfab, the place of his nativity, as his laſt 
retreat, fully reſolved to dedicate the remainder of his life to the de- 
lights of literature. But Providence ordained otherwiſe : For, on 
paſling near Bagdad, the caravan which he had joined was attacked 
at A/ Nomania, upon the Tigris, by a predatory band of Arabs of the 
tribe of Aſud, (inſtigated as ſome have thought, by thoſe who had 
felt the ſhafts of his invectives); and Abu'/rareb and his ſon, after 
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defending themſelves with a deſperate bravery, were both hewn 
down, and mundered. 


'The poetry of Ae is copious, energetic, dignified, replete 
with paſtoral ſimplicity, and with a moſt exquiſite choice of tender 
and amatorial imagery. Many of his poems are wonderfully ſublime 
and magnificent, and are characteriſed by a glow and fervour of ver- 
ſification highly congenial to the Arabian taſte, and peculiarly adapted 
to the native enthuſiaſm of our poet's genius. A b containing 
the beſt of his poems, is preſerved and, fortunately for the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Arabic literature in Aſia as well as Europe, has been en- 
riched with the invaluable commentaries of many great and learned 
Philologiſts. Amongſt theſe poems none ſeem to have met with 
more deſerved admiration than ſeven a,va3 compoſed by Abu'/taieb 
in praiſe of his royal patron, , 'Theſe are particularly alluded to by 
Elmacin o in his eulogium upon Saif Uddaula, and are undoubtedly 
ſome of the moſt admired complimentary poems in the Arabick 
language. 


Our public libraries contain many complete copies of Abultaied's 
works; and the Univerſity of Oxford alone affords ample materials 
for introducing them to the world. The immenſe treaſures it poſ- 
ſeſſes in Oriental MSS. ; the profound erudition of its profeſſors ; 
its variety of excellent types; and, above all, the liberal encourage- 
ment given by the delegates of the preſs to all works of real merit, 
point it out as the place in Europe beſt calculated to remove its veil 


* Hiſt. Saracenica, p. 227. 


' 
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of myſtery from Oriental learning, The dignity and extent of our 
immenſe poſſeſſions in India demand a ſchool of this kind: and 
happy ſhall I be, if this hint, from one of the meaneſt of her children, 
have any ſalutary influence in accompliſhing an event ſo important. 


The following verſes were a ſolitary tranſcript from the ( j,4s 
ſome years ago,—and belong to the encomiaſtic department. 
Whether they were included or not in the ſeven M of Elmacin, 
compoſed in praiſe of Sarf Uddaula, as I have no copy of the poems 
in my poſſeſſion, I cannot now determine, They were certainly 
compoſed at his court during the time of Abu'/tared's long reſidence 
there, and were moſt probably extemporaneous effuſions on the ſud · 
den ſickneſs and recovery of that great and excellent monarch, I 
have tranſlated them freely, - though, I truſt, without deviation from 
the originals, or miſconception of my author's meaning, I merely ſay 
this from a knowledge that a perſon, unacquainted with Arabick 
poetry, is by no means aware of the extreme difficulty of compre. 
hending many paſſages in a ſublime and ancient poet, when unaſ- 
ſiſted by the uſe of Scho/a, and dependant on a ſingle and uncollated 
manuſcript, | 
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| Abu'ltaieh on the Sickngſe of Saif Uddaula. 


As deadly pale my hero lies, 
And fichng/t feaſts her jaundic'd eyes, 
Nature the dire contagion feels ; 
The peopled earth convulſive reel: 
On valour prey conſuming fires, 
And /iberality expires, 


How vain the aid of ſleep t' infuſe 
My troubled mind in opiate dews | 
| 0 
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The oblivious dream chill fear denies; 
No bright-hair'd viſions glad my eyes; 
But my burſt eyeballs feel the flame 
That waſtes my Sai Uddaula's frame. 


Sire | may thy ſure phyſician prove 
The mighty power of healing love 
Who to his creatures can diſpenſe 
Sweet health in thy beneficence | 
For bounty lives abſorb'd in thee, 
Pure Fount of Generoſity | 
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On the Recovery of Saif Uddaula, by Abw'ltaieh 


He breathes — he lives —the dormant heat 
Of life renews its feveriſh beat | 
Waves in the breeze her glittering plumes, 
And far away to hoſtile lands 
Abaſh'd retire iction' bands | 


He lives —and ſpring renew'd to life 
The hardy days of martial ſtrife | 
CA 


\ 
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Again 'gainſt adverſe tribes we go 


Spoil and deſtrution wait the foe | 
Blith laughs the /ibera/ mind — and health 
Showers from her clouds diffuſive wealth, 


Th' imperial ſun with ſteadier blaze 
Now ſtreams afar his flood of rays z 
Unſhadowed by the clouds of night, 
Bright glows his vivifying light ; 
While fell dr/ea/e retires diſmay'd, 
Nor dims his mighty orb with ſhade. 


See, as his royal courſe he ſteers 
Irradiate thro? theſe lower ſpheres, 
The vivid rays unlock to ſenſe 

The tones of ſplendid eloquence — 
And ſmiles, in ſoft ſuſpended dews, 
Rain princely favour on the muſe. 


Hail! Sword of Empire! — Oh | how tame 
Such titles * for thy deathleſs fame ! 


* This whole verſe muſt be obſcure and unintereſting to the mere European reader. 
It begins by alluding to the ſignification of Sar UpDauLa's name, % A= 
or the ſword of empire ; and by a ſtrong hyperbole reprobates the vanity of attempting 
to preſerve the memory of ſuch a character to poſterity by any expreſſions ſo inadequate . 
to his mighty achievements. The poet afterwards alludes to ſome ancient proverb, in 
which the ſword is ſaid to be the ſlave of the warrior ; and which may be contained in 
the valuable collection of Meidani. A ſimilar idea occurs in a very magnificent poem 
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Vain thought | as if immortal verſe - 

Cou'd e'er thy mortal deeds rehearſe | 
Coarſe contradiQtion | to confound 
A Prince — « ſlave in kindred ſound | 
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The honours of an ancient race 
In Saif Uddaula's arms and birth, 
Spread wide their glories o'er the earth 

Een Perfia's tribes — a barbarous * throng, 
Aſſociate in the grateful ſong. 


Bleſt whom the only God approves ; 
Dread guardian of the faith he loves 
For I/amÞ long he's ſeen thee toil, | | 
For 1/am heap the hallowed ſpoil z | 
And open, at his gracious call, 

The gates of Paradiſe to a// / 


of our author's on the Lake of Tiberias, in praiſe of I; in which, to ſhew his hero's 
perfect command of all warlike weapons, he declares that | 


— , gall y a) ati) 3 — 
« Spears and ſwords are in his hand flaves and domeſtics.” 

* The Arabs have the fame hauteur of country with, the ancient Grecians, deeming 
every nation except their own, particularly neighbouring ſtates, pp barkarians— - 
This name is often applied to the Perfians with peculiar emphaſis, on account of the 
frequent hoſtilities and jealouſies proceeding from their continuity of frontier. 

+ A general expreſſion for the Mohammedan faith. 


- 
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O fire! how weak are words t'expreſs 
Mine and thy people's happineſs | 


Yes — thou'rt reſtored — to life — to fame 


The thankful millions bleſs thy name 
Well may hey bleſs, who alway find 
Thy Health the Health of Human kind 


[No. I. 
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Of the rent r BULB UL of BENGAL. 


THE Bird, of 1 is a repreſentation, 
was ſhot at Sunderbunds, near Calcutta, in December 1795, by a 
gentleman deſirous of ſending to Europe a correct drawing of that 
celebrated feathered ſongſter, ſo familiar to every reader of Hqfiz, 
Sadi, and the other Perſian, poets, as the people of the country aſ- 
ſured him that this was the genuine Bu/bu/, a word which we com- 
monly tranſlate Nightingale, REI roaring 
that of our Philomel. 


In the letter which ee e this Indian Bu. 
bul, the gentleman who ſent it mentions, that its note, though wild 
and pretty, had not by any means the plaintive ſweetneſs of the 
lengthened' ftrains which charm the inhabitants of the Sourthern 
parts of Europe: and he expreſſes his r r 
with the Bulbul of Iraun. _ 


Of this Monſ. Le Bruyn has given an 5 repreſentation in 
his Perſian Travels: and we learn from him, that it differs in ſome 
reſpects, and particularly in ſize, from our Indian bird, though it 
agrees in the grayiſh colour of the body, blackneſs of the head, 
and the white tips of the tail. And I have lately been aſſured by 
thoſe who have often ſeen the Bulbul of Iraun, that this of Bengal 
is conſiderably the larger. 
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Yet a Perſian writer, Zakary ben Mohammed ben Mahmoud a 
Kamou'*, in a very extraordinary work now before me, to his 
deſcription of the Bu/bu/ adds a painted drawing, which perfectly 
| correſponds with that of the Bengal bird, except in ſize: of which, 
indeed, no juſt idea can be formed, as the original figure in the 
manuſcript is no larger than the following exact copy. 


His account of the Bird begins thus : | 

&c. = 3D Cups yo Ny 4 (liens yd les bg Ja 
* Bulbul—He is called in the Parſi (Perſian) tongue Hazardaſitaun, 
or the bird of a thouſand ſongs : he is one of the ſmaller birds, &c.“ 


And the author then proceeds to relate the common opinion of the 
Perſians, who ** ſay that the Bulbul has a paſſion for the ro/e, and 
when he ſees any perſon pull a roſe from the tree, he laments and 
cries,” &c., &c. x 
Gap 3) LS wes of Ny (253% D Gays WSN dg 

&c. dit 3ly 5 Yep 


I am enabled to add, from the information of natives, that in 
Bengal the Bu/buls are trained to fight: one held oppoſite to another 
on the hand of a man, to whoſe finger the bird is faſtened by a 
ſtring, ſufficiently long to allow him to fly at and peck his adverſary. 


„ 


IN a Turkiſh manuſcript, which lately fell into my hands, the 
following extraordinary Perſian diſtich is quoted: 


which in the margin is thus expreſſed in European charaQters : 


Der an dergeh ki gub geb leb kuhu gub gub tub amud hab: 
Meſeuo ymyn eger hesfly wi kahru lutfi o ageh. 


and thus tranſlated into Latin: | 


* In illa curia Regis Regum ubi interim aliquando contigit ut 
pulver palei habeat valorem montis: aliquando mons nullum valorem 
habet ſicuti pulver palei: ne fis igitur ibi ſecure intimidus, fi habeas 
vigilantiam de ſua ira et de ſua clementia.” 5 


P. D. V. 
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On the different Modes of writing the Word as 
in European Charatters. 


OF this word I had always conſidered the pronunciation ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed by cuſtom and the authority of writers for two or three 
centuries, that it was with ſurpriſe I found an attempt made to 


change, into the uncouth Bughdaud, that word ſo familiar to the 


eye and ear Bagdad, or Baugdad, or Baugh-dad: in ſhort, to introduce 
after the firſt letter of the word, when written in our characters, the 
fifth, inſtead of the firſt, vowel. 


In ſuch an inſtance no man, probably, would have aſſumed a 
right of innovation, who was not perfectly convinced of the pro- 
priety of his ſuggeſted alteration. Yet Sir William Jones“ de- 
fended the more common pronunciation of the word Tabreez (5) 
againſt the propoſed metamorphoſe into Tubberaze : and might, I 
believe with the ſame arguments, have ſupported the uſual form of 
writing 31,43 Shiraz or Shirauz, in preference to that of Sharauze, 
uſed by the late excellent and ingenious Orientaliſt Major Davy, in 

0 


* Aſiatic Reſearches, Vol. I 


* 


N 


4 
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that admirable work, the Inflitates of Tinour; from which the 
examples of innovation above mentioned are given. 


Of ba, the true pronunciation of the firſt ſyllable might, 1 
think, be aſcertained from the accentuation of the word in Arabic 
manuſcripts, where the vowel-points are exprefſed. It is hardly 
probable that ſuch men as Golius, Bochart, Gentius, Herbelot, &c., 
ſhould agree in reading it with fatha (giving the ſound of @ or e) 
inſtead of damma, (o or «) unleſs they conſidered ſuch to be the 
true accentuation of the word : and nothing but the broad ſound of 
the firſt ſyllable could have miſled any Orientaliſt in the derivation 
of the word from al, baugh (a garden) in Perſian, and Dad, the 
ſuppoſed name of ſome ancient Idol. The firſt ſyllable of Baugh- 
dad () being in orthography radically different from the Perſian 
baugh, zu (ſpelt with a/zf) it would ſeem that a ſimilarity of ſound 


ſuggeſted the above derivation, or that from time immemorial the 
Aſiatics themſelves have perſevered in ſpelling the word wrongly. 


On the other hand it may be ſaid, that the ſhorter accent of o or « 
ſeems more naturally to affect the two component letters of the firſt 
ſyllable, than the broad open ſound au or aw; which certainly 
would be much better expreſſed by a/if 1 than underſtood : and 
Major Davy's pronunciation (bughdaud) ſeems to corroborate the 
internal teſtimony of the orthographical conſtruction, and to diſ- 
prove the derivation of the word from zl, baugh. Beſides, it may 
be ſaid, that, if compoſed of Perſian words, it ſhould be pronounced 
Baugh-i-dad, from the Izafit, neceſſarily introduced between a 
nominative and genitive caſe. 
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The caſe being thus ſtated, long preſcription and reſpectable 
authorities, againſt Major Davy and an infinity of Oriental know- 
ledge, an appeal perhaps to ſome intelligent Aſiatic might produce a 
deciſive ſentence: and though the point in queſtion is not, it muſt be 
owned, of very great importance, thoſe who have it in their power 
to decide it, will, by a communication on the ſubject, oblige 


PaiLOLOGUS, 


<a 
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Extract of a Journal and Memorandums written 
during a Tour m the Nizam's Country, in the 
Month of November, 1791 *. 


|  Nmembir 4. 

HAVING taken my leave of the Britiſh Commandant of In- 
necunda, (the laſt fort belonging to the Company on the frontiers. 
of the Nizam's territory) and offered my grateful. acknowledge. 
ments for the civilities I had experienced, I diſpatched my tent, 
palanqueen bearers, ſervants and baggage, under the eſcort of a 
Naig and ten ſepoys, at twelve o'clock at noon, in order the 
whole might croſs a Nulla, running by the extreme ends of the 
hills adjoining to the fort of Innecunda, and after paſſing ſome ob- 
ſtacles, and gaining ſome diſtance in my front, they might refreſh. 
themſelves ſo as to be ready to move forward on my joining them; 
for which purpoſe I hired palanqueen bearers: but the evening turn- 
ing out very dark and rainy, I could get no farther than the village 
of Tarlepooroo, about ſixteen coſs from Innecunda, containing a 
ſmall fort, a pagoda, and fakeer's tope. I ſlept in a hovel belong- 


It may give weight to the opinions of the writer of this journal, (now a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the army) on the manners and ceremonies of Afiatick courts, to mention, that 
he had the advantage of viſiting thoſe of Europe in the train of a Britiſh Prince. 
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ing to the fakeer, where the old man having made a briſk fire, and 
my cook having prepared me a good curry of fowl, rice, eggs and 
greens, by the farther aſſiſtance of my hookha, I kept out the cold, 
and paſſed a pleaſant evening with the old fakeer, VEN 


The next day I reached Cummum, where, finding a good moſque 
oppoſite to the fort, I had no occaſion to pitch my tent, The Kil- 
ledar, an old and infirm man, neither choſe to admit of my viſit, 
nor entrance into the fort ; the appearance of the works ſeemed to 
juſtify his jealouſy, ſince they appeared in a ruinous condition, and 
commanded by high ground to the north of the Pettah, as well as 
from the moſque where I lodged ; in other reſpects the poſition of 
the fort is ſtrong, being ſurrounded by Paddy fields, without any 
road but one cloſe to the fort; In the afternoon the Killedar's 
ſon rode by the moſque, well dreſſed and efcorted ; he /alam'd, 
but did not ſtop ; nor had I any viſit from the great men ; but the 
common people were very civil and obliging. In this manner 1 
travelled till the tenth, when I reached Kunapah, ſometimes pitching 
my tent, at others inhabiting choultries, or temporary pandals “ erected 
for the convenience of travellers. The road was wild, and the dreſs 
and manners of the inhabitants preſented a conſtant novelty, The 
difference of colour and religion did not prevent my receiving civi- 
lities in every place I halted, where either the Aumildar or his de- 
puty came to offer me their ſervice, in directing my ſervants where 
to procure the beſt proviſions, and often making me a preſent of 


ſome fruit. 


Temporary ſheds conſtructed of bamboos and mats. 
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The ſtillneſs of an Aſiatic journey (ſo contrary to the noiſe and 
buſtle of the great roads of Europe) was frequently interrupted by the 
ſhrill ſound of a horn, and the appearance of a band of Polygars “, 
armed with match-locks and ſpears, naked from the head to the 
waiſt ; ſometimes a ſwarthy figure, with a bow and quiver of arrows, 
mounted on a camel, would croſs the road: ſometimes ſmall troops 
of horſe, variouſly armed, overtook me. Theſe I afterwards found 
were on the road to join the Nizam's army ; but, contrary to my 
expectation from ſo undiſciplined a ſet, they offered me no moleſta- 
tion ; and I could not avoid obſerving, that there is ſomething more 
grand and majeſtic in the deportment of a wild and martial people, 
than in the tame and uniform appearance of the moſt civilized Eu- 
ropeans. As I approached to Kurrapah, the ſcene became extremely 
variegated and beautiful, from numerous bodies of horſe diſperſed 
among the woods and avenues, intermixed with the tents and ſtan- 
dards of the different Serdars : the horſes were at piquet, without 
lines or regular order, and the ſoldiers were ſcattered in various 
groupes, ſeated upon mats or carpets ſmoking their hubble-bubbles ; 
ſome in armour, others half naked, others richly dreſſed in muſlin 
jammas and filk drawers. Among theſe I obſerved ſome Moghul 
Tartars, who, at variance with the cuſtom of Aſia, were fitting in 
company, with their women unveiled. 


Having in the morning diſpatched an birrarrab, with my com- 
pliments to the Mooriſh commandant, I found, on my arrival, he 
to cities and villages, and the chace to huſbandry. 

t Military Chiefs. | 
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had been good enough to order a houſe for my reception, with an 
encloſed yard capable of containing my eſcort, ſervants, and baggage. 
It was ſituated oppoſite to the palace of the Nabobs of Kurrapah, 
now much in ruins, encloſed by high mud walls, with round towers 
of ſtone, incapable of defence againſt artillery, Very few of the 
buildings remain entire, but ſeem to have occupied a great extent of 
ground, 'The different court-yards being extremely ſpacious, the 
garden is very pretty, in the center of which riſes a pavilion of in- 
different architecture and materials, but agreeable from its coolneſs 
and the proſpe& it commands of the country over the garden wall. 
The ſquare upon which it ſtands is conſiderable, and raiſed about 
fourteen feet from the ground ; within which, encompaſling the 
pavilion, is cut a canal, ten feet deep and as many broad, having a 
fountain at each angle of the ſquare. The garden abounds with 
orange, lemon, and cypreſs trees; adjoining to which, in a court- 
yard, is a durbar * of ſtone, ſunk in the ground and overflowed 
with water, which ſerves to bathe in, as well as to water the garden 
and fill the canal, 


Though theſe gardens cannot be compared to thoſe of Europe in 
taſte and variety, they are peculiarly adapted to the retired pleaſures 
of a Mohammedan life: the principal requiſites of which are cool- 
neſs, ſpace, and ſecrecy ; beſides that, they hold it both grateful and 
healthy to live much among the fragrance of plants and flowers; and 
that pride, jealouſy, and modeſty unite in demanding perfect ſecurity 
from all intruſion, Hence the high walls, ſo inelegant in the eyes 


uu Durbar, hall of audience. 
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of a European, are the neceſſary guardians of a Mohammedan's 
honour, and the ſafeguard of his pleaſures. Within this protection, 
ſecluded from the world, the voluptuous Muſſelman, laying aſide 
the grandeurs of the day, as well as the irritation of mind which 
ever accompanies ambition, abandons himſelf to a ſoft repoſe ; and, 
in the ſtillneſs of a ſtarry night, acquires that ſerenity of mind which 
lulls the ſoul into pleaſing complacency, forming a delightful con- 
traſt to the ſtormy paſſions of an agitated day, Here, negligently 
ſtretched upon his couch, he liſtens to the melodious ſong, and 
contemplates the graceful forms of the ſurrounding dancers] or retired 
to the receſſes of the pavilion, amid the odoriferous ſmoke of incenſe, 
he abandons himſelf to the delights of love, 


Having rewarded my guide, I retired to my own houſe, and on 
the 12th paid my reſpects to our reſident, Sir John Kennaway (known 
in the Nizam's camp by the title of the Nabob Dilaver Fung.) 
The ſtate and retinue of our ambaſſador, correſponded to the ideas 
of the court where he reſided, and was worthy the policy and mag- 
nificence of the power by which he was employed—Joined to theſe 
advantages, Sir John poſſeſſed ſtill greater in his local knowledge, 
and the moſt ſcrupulous adherence to cuſtoms, by the due obſervance 
of which, the Aſiatics can alone be conciliated. 


A few days afterwards, Sir John preſented me to the Nizam's 
miniſter, then known by the title of Murſbid L Muluck, but ſub- 
ſequently honored with that of Azem LU Omra.— He received us in 
the public tent, which was very large, and covered with carpets.— 
After embracing us, we all fat down and converſed upon the news 
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of the day, in which the miniſter diſplayed all the eaſe and elegance 
of the moſt poliſhed courtier. After a time we retired to the pri- 
vate tent, where, inſtead of fitting upon the ground, the miniſter's 
attention had prepared chairs for us, and carrying his politeneſs ſtill 

farther, he inſiſted upon our ſmoking our hoohkas, which in Afia 
is not cuſtomary in the preſence of a ſuperior; having at length ex- 
preſſed our deſire to depart, the Beetle was brought in elegant filver 
boxes; the miniſter's turban was richly adorned with pearls and 
emeralds. After an interval of a few days, I went to pay my court 
to the Prince Setunder Jab, the Nizam's ſecond ſon, and comman- 
der in chief of the army. The public tent, which was extremely 
ſpacious, with ſeveral others, ſtood in the center of a large ſquare, 
encloſed with tent walls about ſeven feet in height, ſupported by 
croſs bamboos, which I was given to underſtand to be a mark of 
ſovereignty. | 


The ground of the tent was level and ſmoothed with care, co- 
vered with carpets, over which was ſpread a white cloth; in the 
center was the Mu/nud, ſurrounded by pillows of white muſlin, 
Upon our entrance the tent was empty, but we were ſoon joined by 
the miniſter, who deſiring us to be ſeated oppoſite the Miſuud, re- 
tired into the inner tent, But ſoon appearing in company with the 
prince, we roſe to meet him; the prince bowed reſpectfully to every 
one, and embraced us all; then deſiring us to fit upon his right hand, | 
he ſeated himſelf upon the My/1ud, and the miniſter ſeated himſelf 
on the ground behind him, holding a bunch of peacock's feathers 
mounted in a filver handle, with which he frequently fanned the 
prince. The Durbar now commenced, and the different firdars, or 
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military chiefs, came to pay their court. Upon their entrance into 
the ſquare at a conſiderable diſtance before the tent, they ſtood ſtill ; 
when the proper officer calls out their titles, defiring the prince to 
turn the light of his countenance upon ſuch a one, upon which the 
prince inclines his head that way, and the ſirdar advances, till, being 
near the preſence, he nearly touches the ground with his right hand, 
and bowing ſlowly, brings it back to his forehead ; after which, he 
fits down on the prince's right hand, and enters familiarly into con- 
verſation. The Moultaſeddies, writers, and lower ranks, touch the 
ground three times with both hands, with other minute ceremonies ' 


of reſpec. 


The prince's turban was magnificently ornamented with jewels, 
and his necklace and bracelets were of the fineſt pearl. Except the mi- 
niſter, the other chiefs had no jewels, but wore their ſhields ſlung over 
the ſhoulder, and a handſome piece of armour upon the right hand, 
ornamented with black fringe, called Dufbanna, After ſome con- 
verſation, the prince roſe, and giving us the Beetle and Oar of 
roſes, we took leave. In contemplating the court and its manners, 
which have exiſted many centuries, an-obſerver may trace the faded 
lineaments of a people who have once been great, powerful, and 
enlightened ; but looking to that order, diſcipline, and ſcience, 
which, in an army, form the ſupport of empire, the traces become 
ſo faint as to be ſcarcely diſcernible but-in the outward appearance 
of the men, the management of their horſes, and their dexterity 
in the uſe of the ſpear and ſabre, which, individually, gives a 
martial air, But as an army, the compoſition is no leſs expenſive 
than defective, and totally unfit for military operation. They encamp 
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at random, without proper pickets in front, flank, or rear, and in 
conſequence of this and other negligence, are eaſy to be ſurpriſed 
in ſhort, theſe numerous bodies of robuſt men and active horſes 
ſeemed deſigned for no other purpoſe than to adorn the march of 
their chief, who rides in the midſt of them upon his elephant, his 
ſtandard diſplayed upon another, attended by Chubdars*, calling out 
his titles, 


There is, indeed, ſo little diſcipline, even in form, that no orders 
are given for a march, but this intelligence is conveyed to the diffe. 
rent chiefs by means of their reſpective news writers, who attend 
the miniſter's Durbar every evening for information ; there is alſo, 
as in other governments upon the decline, little attention to merit ; 
preferment is obtained by birth and connection, by intrigue and 
cabal, and other means equally degrading and deſtructive to the 
military character once obtained, the Sirdars of horſe may be con- 
ſidered individually as very powerful and independent chiefs. 


I had long deſired to view the natives of Hindoſtan in the free 
exerciſe of all their prejudices and cuſtoms, unbiaſſed by the preſence 
of an European power, and the period was now arrived when my 
curioſity was likely to meet a full indulgence, in a camp of ten 
thouſand horſe, compoſed of the ſubjects of an independant power, 
and appertaining to a prince, whoſe anceſtor, the celebrated Nizam 
UI! Muluck, eſtabliſhed the ſovereignty of the Dekkan, and whoſe 


* Servants of ſtate bearing ſilver and gold ſticks, like thoſe now in uſe by the com- 
manders and field officers of the body guard, when in waiting at St. James's Palace. 
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court, upon the decline of the Moghul empire, became the aſylum 
of the moſt illuſtrious Mohammedan families. To whatever country 
of Europe the traveller directs his ſteps, he meets with people ready 
to give him information, and proud to diſplay their knowledge; in 
Aſia the reverſe occurs ; the natives are difficult of acceſs, averſe to 
ſtrangers, and reſerved in their manners—Slaves to their own cuſtoms, 
they hold thoſe of other nations in contempt. Ever deſirous to pre- 
ſerve their own dignity, they are too apt to conſider the unſtudied 
manners and familiarity of the Engliſh, as marks of diſreſpect, 
and will never conceive we dare to conduct ourſelves in like manner 
to our own ſuperiors, | 


And the bigoted'part of the Mohammedans conſider many of our 
cuſtoms as impurities ; ſuch as the drinking wine, eating pork, and 
mixing the hair with pomatum, which they know to be compoſed 
of hog's lard. In this manner the intercourſe between the generality 
of Engliſh and Mohammedans becomes rare and diſtant—in ſhort, 
ſeldom takes place but upon occaſions of neceſſity. But the traveller, 
poſſeſſing the fortitude to make a temporary reſignation of his own 
cuſtoms, and the pliability of aſſuming others, will ſecure to him- 
ſelf a kind reception ; if he will condeſcend to appear pleaſed with 
their amuſements, all they have to offer will be beſtowed with libe- 
rality ; for the Muſſelmen are by nature generous and hoſpitable. 
The freedom of acceſs once obtained by theſe means, the diſtant 
and reſerved manner of a haughty man, concerned in ſupporting his 
authority in the eyes of his people, againſt the ſuppoſed attacks of 
a ſtranger, diſappear—and after all, to exchange a hat for a turban, 
the confined garb of Europe, for the cool and eaſy dreſs of Aſia, 
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are no great diſficulties to give up wine, to renounce pork, to lay 
aſide knives and forks and employ your fingers, to recline upon a 
carpet and pillows inſtead of a chair ; all theſe, a traveller, endowed 
with zeal and curioſity, will ſacrifice to the ſearch of knowledge 
and truth; or he loves himſelf better than either; and has miſtaken 


his profeſſion, 


It is here far from my intention to aſſert, that a European wear« 
ing the habit of his country, is thereby liable to inſult and incivility, 
On the contrary, he will be politely received at ſtated intervals by 
thoſe in office, but he will probably perceive that theſe attentions are 
more addreſſed to the power he repreſents, than to himſelf : that 
the converſation will be formal, and made up of unmeaning com- 
pliments, chiefly addreſſed to him from the ſuperior: and that the 
reſt of the company will remain in a circumſpect filence ; that his 
dreſs will debar him from mixing in the crowd, from attending 
various feſtivals and ceremonies, and will entirely prevent any com- 
munication with the ſofter ſex, from whoſe ſocial intercourſe, plea» 
ſure and knowledge are derived in all countries for the Muſſelmen 
have a proverb, | 


That without love, the charm of this world in a moment diſſolves.” 


U eu be of Wl hem of he of 
Ke Aſebuct te fizoae khoulta hy Pul me Taliſmaat Fehan ka. 


In the iterate of retirement, I reflected upon all the novelties I 


had ſeen, and confeſs that my paſt reading upon Aſiatic ſubjects af - 
forded me but little light, as few authors have condeſcended to enter 
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ſufficiently into detail ; nevertheleſsxin a political view, cuſtom, pre- 
judice, and prepoſſeſſion, are matters of infinite importance, for the 
multitude will ever be incapable of the full uſe of reaſon, ſince thoſe 
poſieſſed of all the means of education and inſtruction ſeldom attain 
it, Hence to make conqueſts, and preſerve them, are very diſtin 
matters, and accompliſhed by very different means for in order to 
give a ſecure motion to any complex machine, its materials and 
compoſition ſhould be known, | 


Impreſſed with theſe maxims, I humbly conceive every traveller 
does well to ſubmit to his country, obſervations which have ariſen 
from local knowledge, ſince out of much droſs it is poſſible ſome 
pure gold may be extracted; and by whatever cuſtoms or prejudices 
mankind are enſlaved, that very circumſtance renders the knowledge 
of importance; as in the practice of worldly affairs, all ſteps are of 
conſequence ; bad ones are ſometimes irreparable, Before, then, we 
advance a foot, it is neceſſary to be acquainted with the ground we 
are to tread upon, and in the government of ſo many millions of 
people, whoſe ſtrongeſt link to us will be opinion, we ſhould en- 
deavour to penetrate the receſſes of the human heart, and feel the 
ſprings which give it motion. Thoſe who have never travelled, 
conceive their own country ſuperior to any other, and its cuſtoms 


the moſt excellent; we ſhould, therefore, in deciding upon any - 


cuſtom, lay aſide our own prejudices, and examine all things with 
indifference ; from which it commonly reſults, that after a while, 


you perceive the cuſtoms of each country have ariſen with propriety 


from its locality and climate, 


* 
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I have therefore little doubt, that when, by the laborious reſearches 
of our countrymen, the depths of oriental learning ſhall be explored, 
we ſhall diſcover good precepts of morality and ſound philoſophy ; 
and that the munificent Creator has not confined the light of reaſon 
to the porticoes of Greece, or the confines of Europe, but ſuffered | 
the pure radiance to diffuſe and illumine the more populous countries 
of Aſia, | | 


[To be continued.) 
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Hebrew running Hand. 


OF the running hand, called in Hebrew VD ( Kemi/omab ), 
which the Jews of Holland uſe in their familiar correſpondence, 
the annexed plate repreſents the alphabet, ſhewing its variations 
from the large printed character, or that which they call TMA 
(Kitibooth ), that is, lite writing, or reſembling the ancient written 
letters. This running hand differs alſo from that uſed in the printed 
Rabbinical works, (which is but a variation of the Ki:1boorh) : 
called, from the initial letters of the Rabbi Solomon I/aac, N 
Raſhi. 


I have given the beginnning of the firſt chapter of the 9 
MIN (Pirte Aboth), or Rabbinical Sentences,” written in this 
running hand, which the reader may compare with the ſame paſſage 
in the printed character, as follows, (the words being arranged in 
the ſame order) : 


op wer hmm may won mn hap nun 
Taman W Wh mMERA "WAN BN2I? Opn 
meu 1h on 
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Moyſes legem accepit e Monte Sinai, et docuit eam Joſuw j 

Joſua traditit eam Senioribus z Seniores Prophetis, Prophets de- 
derunt eam viris Magne Congregationis. Illi autem tria hee nobis 
documenta dedere 


Moſes received the law from Mount Sinai, and taught it to 
Joſhua ; Joſhua gave it to the Elders ; the Elders to the Prophets, 
and the Prophets to the men of the Great Congregation, They 
have left us theſe three precepts "— | 

| 
See the MAN "PD (page 3) following Phil. Aqui- 
 nus's ©* Primigeniz Voces, ſeu Radices Breves Lin- 
guz Sante,” 16%" Luter, Parir. 1620. 


Cufick Inſcription. 


THE annexed — "Y or ancient 
Arabian any —— poſſeſſion...of ... . 
William Ouſeley, Eſq. , A very traveller, to 


2 * 
publication, infotmed a dend of the Edhor, that he has ſeen in 
Cn eee on ſtone, 
2 22] a= Fg 
The Engraving is reduced to out the ſize of the 
in which ſome of _— been injured $0 
It was purchaſed, 


Perſian manuſcripts, — account 
which might lead to an explanation of it. It is therefore ſubmitted 


to our Oriental and antiquarian readers and a tranſeript in modern 
characters, with a tranſlation, zequaſted. 
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Perfian Lines on the DEITY, quoted in the 
Hiſtorical Work, intitled Tarikh Moagem 
fi athar Moluck APVagem.” — Tranſlated by 
W. OUSELEY, Ex. 


— . WHO made manifeſt the vital and intellectual powers x 
Who confirmed the foundation of underſtanding : 


Who, into the form- of the human. frame, breathed his animating 
ſpirit : 
Who beſtowed reaſon; and inſpired the ſoul : 


Who painted with lively colours the cheek of the tulip, 
And made of the dew=drop an ornament for the roſe-bud : 


Who crowned the ſummit of the heavens with a diadem of con- 
ſtellations, * 
And tinged the hard boſom of the ruby with a vivid glow : 


Who enkindled the fire of the moon as a nocturnal lamp, 
And pe — Ä COT EEE” burning in- 


cenſe : 


Who pennt cer n n d den et fiqeramr, 
And formed precious pearls from the tears of the clouds “.“ 


* This paſſage alludes to an opinion, hain amen; i Aut that the pearls 
und bn ents ROE GOES IEN Gefe CHOI T0 Gay Tak 
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Perfian Lines on the DEITY, quoted in the 
Hiſtorical Work, intitled © Tarikh Moagem 
fi athar Moluck AVagem.” — Tranſlated by 
W. OUSELEY, Ejq. 


——* WHO made manifeſt the vital and intellectual powers : 
Who confirmed the foundation of underſtanding : 


Who, i into the form of the human. frame, breathed his animating 
ſpirit : 
Who beſtowed reaſon; and inſpired the ſoul: 


Who painted with lively colours the cheek of the tulip, 
And made of the dew- drop an ornament for the roſe-bud : 


Who crowned the ſummit of the heavens with a diadem of con- 
ſtellations 
And tinged the hard boſom of the ruby with a vivid glow : 


Who enkindled the fire of the moon as a nocturnal lamp, 
And perfumed the flower garden with the fragrance of burning in- 


Who pen ent ies Sana Gena 
nan ©... 


* This paſſage alludes to an opinion, e that the pearls 
22. DK. Eo. 
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Sonnet, by the Poet SADI, parapirgl fron 
the 9 


THRICE happy night | auſpicious morn |! 
Bleſt harbinger of mirth and joy: 

Day that declares the Spring's return 
Foreboding bliſs that ne'er can cloy. 


Strike, ſtrike the drum : let muſic tell 
The bleſſings Spring ſhall ſcatter round: 
Fragrance ſhall float on every gale, 


But ſoft |—what heavenly ſhape appears, 
Shedding pale luſtre like the moon ? 

Some angel's form the Viſion wears ; 
Sweet Maid | that angel form's thine own. 


Tho' Malice ftrive to blaſt our fame, 
And Envy's tongue malignant prove, 

We'll cheriſh ill our virtuous flame, 
And death alone ſhall end our love. 
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Say to the Poet's jealous foe, | 
Turn not on him thy lurid eye — 
% Sap1's more bleſt than man below, 
For Love exalts him to the ſky.” — 


Yet I have paſt whole nights in ſighs, 
Condemn'd the abſent fair to mou ; 

But ſhe appears — and Sorrow flies ; 
And Pleaſure ſmiles on her return. 


And when in memory's view I place 
The pangs that bade me then complain, 

More vaſt I feel the preſent bliſs, 

Contraſted with the former pain. 


P. D. V. 
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On the Chriſtianity of the Mobammedans ; with 
Anecdotes of MURAD BEG, a D 
Writer e eee Century. 


„ THE Muſſeimans are already a ſort of heterodox Chriftians ; 
they are Chriſtians, if Locks reaſons juſtly, becauſe they firmly 
believe the immaculate conception, divine character, and miracles, 
of the Mzs81An ; but they are heterodox in denying vehemently 
his character of Son, and his equality as God, with the Father, of 
whoſe unity and attributes they entertain and expreſs the moſt awful 
ideas; while they conſider our doctrine as perfect blaſphemy, and 
ni et mne EEC IE AA ECIYY 


Ferws and Chriftians,” 
Sir W. Jon on the Gods of Greece, Ira, and India, 


m ed 
Mohammedan theology, and peruſed ſeveral voluminous comtnen« 
taries on the Ko#an, it grieved me to find, that ſuch animoſities 
ſhould burn againſt Chrjfians in the minds of men, who themſelves 
| want ſo little of being. (ig point. of belt) lizerally CN as 
Den * 

G 
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Through the medium of the very exact tranſlation into Latin by 
Maracei, into French by Monſ. Sevary, and into Engliſh by the 
moſt learned Sale, the tenets of the Koran, in reſpe to the ſanity 
of Chriſt, may be underſtood by the mere European reader. To 
the traditions recorded in that book of the Mgfub, many have been 
added by the commentators, and ſome by the poets : for it is not 
unuſual among theſe of Perſia and Turkey to allude (even in their 
profane and unchaſte compoſitions) to the miraculous power of 
I8A's (Je8vs8's) breath, which could give health to the infirm, and 
reſtore the deceaſed to life, Theſe alluſions are by no means ironically 
or irreverently intended: I have read in ſome Travels, of a Turk 
who was baſtinadoed almoſt to death for uttering diſreſpectful 
words againſt the Meſfiab; (although he might with impunity have 
cruelly abuſed the followers of that divine perſonage). And, when 
their poets ſpeak of him, (let their alluſions be ever ſo filly or in- 
decorus) they ſpeak of him (according to a learned critick) ** in 
the ſame manner that they would do of Mohammed himſelf .“ 


A very curious Treatiſe on the Mohammedan Religion lately fell 
into my poſſeſſion, written in the Turkiſh language, and in a fair 
hand, with a Latin verſion running along the margin of every page: 
both Turkiſh and Latin the compoſition of Murad or Morat Beg, 


* Abſit tamen, ut ex eo poeta impietatis arguatur, atque Meſſiam ludibrio habuifſh 
cenſendus fit, cum Mahometani omnes, etſi non divinitatem, ſummam tamen Sancti 
tatem in Meſſia recognoſcant, quem et Spiritum Dei & Virginis fillum & divinum 
Prophetam uno omnes ore profitentur. Atque adeo quod hie de Chriſto dicit, de 
Muhamede ipſo libere dixiſſet, c 


Revieſty's Specim. Pecs. Perf. 97. 
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whoſe original manuſcript I believe this to have been. From this 
work I ſhall firſt ſelect « few paſſages expreſſing the My/t/manick 
opinions concerning CuRteT; and , e AI 
W the author. 


1 epjence wala Was | Mohammedans, unter is held 


of a rank next to their pſeudo-prophet in ſanity, penn 
to his book, Murad Beg informs us, that ; 


n N Cob nine A golds he t Shy 
&c. ol as L = 10 


« At the beginning ten tables were given to the Prophet Adam / 
after that, fifty tables were ſent from above to the Prophet Seth / 
then thirty were given to the Prophet Enoch, and ten ſent from 
heaven to the Patriarch Abraham: to Moſes the Prophet was given 
the book Teurar e: and after that, to avid the book of Palms : 
latterly unto Jes vs the Prophet was given the Go/þe/+: and, laſt of 
all, on the bleſſed Mohammed was beſtowed the divine Koran,” &c. 


&c. s l e Al i e gt | 


Thus, when our Lord Jzeus invited the Phariſees and Jews to 
his true catholic faith, &.“ all thoſe who denied the — 
Jes vs have been condemned 


Sh an Arablck word for the Pentateuch, derived from the Hebrew 7 
ſignifying the Law of Moſes. 


t Jag! Ae from the Greek EdaſyiAuor, 
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e, thy: kgs Oy ,. = 
&c. wanne 


a: But the miracle of the revividcatian of thaidead; Ane 
of the ſick through the Lord Ixs us, has been ſufficiently authen- 
ticated. The people of his time, devoting themſelves much to the - 
ſtudy of phyſical arts, were very learned in them. Although Is u 
came in the time of the moſt excellent phyſicians, yet did he, 
through the grace of the Moſt High, and the power of the name 
of Gop, excell them all, and reſtore the dead to ite "ihe | 


St) be ak} gulls One ag” oe ts Gyan png od ale gy 
UH, =) 54) gl 0b euer „ 
be. eo 


For when the Lord I xs vs was celebrated for ſo many and fo 
great miracles, and ſuch external and internal doctrine manifeſted 
in him, even to his holy and faithful apoſtles, (who were ever 
preſent with him, ſanctified by the delightfulneſs of his moſt ſweet 
converſation) through the divine Spirit, a power of healing diſeaſes 
and reſtoring the dead to life was given.” 
n 2297 A S O 22 (oylags Crum wan} aku 
ul) af” 4 „ gi e nl) wee (95 db pd , wah ole 
of Jy So = of of ale gf als g& 24 We) yds) Shget 
&c. ] =, $0" 
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Lord Ide when they knew that he was begotten” without a 
father : that, after his birth, Mary his mother remained a Virgin 
immaculate : that he raiſed ſo many dead to life: and, finally, that 
he himſelf aſcended into heaven, they thought that he perſonally 
and eſſentially partook of the Divinity. Yet, when they ſaw bim 
bungry, thirſty, taſting ſweet and - bitter, ſuffering anguiſh, —in- 
conſiſtent with the dignity of divine nature, and ſuited only to vile 
mortals,—they then ſuppoſed that his human and celeſtial natures 
were blended together ; and, fince they allow him to partake of the 
Divinity, they are under the neceſſity of adoring him as Gov 
himſelf ; and in this irrational and vain opinion, although they 
inconſiſtently aſſert the Unity of the Moſt High, yet they worſhip' 
Cunisr as a part, ſeparated from him—an emanation of the 
Deity.” * 1 ; Ca 


7 


— 334 oj pe 2 ag . 
Kc. eee of. of 550 $0345 Wh 


„ The Loid Jaovs alſo fays in the goſpe, ** The poſſeſſion of 
heaven and of earth has been given unto me,” which words are 
moſt true. For ſince the Lord Ixs us was the eſpecial prophet and 
meſſenger of Gop, and had the power of performing ſo many mi- 
racles, that he ſhould have greater power is not to be wondered at ; 
but if, according to the falſe opinion of the Chriſtians, Chriſt was 
really Gop himſelf, he would not have faid ** it has been given to 
me,” he would have rather ſaid, in 


theſe things, &c. 


— 
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From the paſſages here given, and that which 1 have placed at 
the head of this eſſay, (borrowed from the writings of a moſt en- 
cellent ſcholar and antiquary, philoſopher and Chriſtian,) it would 
ſeem, that, prediſpoſed as they are in favour of the Meſſiah, the 
converſion of the Mohammedans to his pure faith might eaſily be 
effected ; the attempt has been made in various ways, but always, 
I believe, with the ſame ſucceſs. The event of the Cruſades proves, 
that the bloody ſword of war is not the fit inſtrument for propagating 
the mild religion of Jesus ; and the praiſeworthy labours of the 
Romiſh Miſſionaries, notwithſtanding their perſuaſive and infinua« 
ting manners and addreſs, have been crowned, I fear, with but little 
ſucceſs in the making of proſelytes ; yet I cannot help thinking that 
much of the diſguſt which the Mohammedans expreſs for the Chriſ- 
tian mode of worſhip, may be aſcribed to external cauſes, which 
being removed, their objections might naturally be expected to die 
away, The religious ceremonies of thoſe nations of Chriſtendom, 
which border on Turkey, and with which the inhabitants of Egypt, 
Barbary, and the Levant, in general, have immediate intercourſe, 
preſent to the eye a ſemblance of idol-worſhip, the very idea of 
which excites horror in a Muſſelman, and would check at once 
every inquiry (were he diſpoſed to make one) into the real merits 
of the Chriſtian faith, 


I now proceed to give, in his own words, ſome account of. Murad. 
Beg, from whoſe work the above-quoted Turkiſh . have been 
extracted; its title is as s follows: : 


lake why (len g3 Al ue of ae) A NN angel Caged hi 
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| Near the concluſion of his book, this modeſt Muſſelman ha 
theſe words: 3 755 | 


the dee wa hh 
| ee. de 


„ The CS theſe ſentences, 
forming, as it were, a mote from the ſunbeam, or a ſingle drop from 
the ocean, hoping thatnone of my worthy brethren in the true faith, 
(i. e. of Mohammed) who may read this book, will accuſe me. of 
impiety or blaſphemy ; at leaſt, I entreat that with a benevolent mind 
they may deign to correct whatever errors ſhall be found in it, and 
think me, the moſt humble and abject Murad Beg their ſlave, wor- 
thy of being remembered in their prayers to the Lord, as -we are 
taught by himſelf in the Koran thus, 


x 
# 


c. gy A Wins , U 


Although I began the compoſition of this book in the Turkiſh 
language, in the year of our prophet's flight, 963, and of the Vir. 
gin delivery, (i. e. the birth of Chriſt) 1556, and would have fi- 
niſhed it in the ſpace of another year ; yet my chief defire was, that 
the Moſt High of his wonderful clemency might enable me to tranſ- 
late it into the Latin tongue; a tongue common to all the learned 
who worſhip the Mes81an, whether of Italy or France, Hungary, 
Germany or Poland, Bohemia, Portugal, and Spain; that the uti- 
lity of this book might be known to all, even the Chriſtians, and 
the merits of the true faith of IsLam, (Mohammedaniſm.) 1 
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have diligently laboured for that Chriſtian flock ; why ſhould not 
men in health and vigour act as phyſicians to thoſe who are diſeaſed? 
I have eſpecially laboured in this, fince I myſelf, weak mortal, by 
nation a Hungarian, before I was taken by the Muſſemanz in the 
war of Muhaje*, had always cloſely applied to the ſtudy of the 
Latin language. I was ſeventeen years old when brought into the 
land of 1/am; and at firſt, I raſhly, and without conſideration, em- 
braced that holy faith ; but by degrees, I have ſince acquired a true 
knowledge of its diſcipline, ſo gracious has the Lord, in his mercy, 
been to me; and let us hope that he will ſuffer the laſt hour to be 
ſpent in the ſame faith. Through the direction of the Deity, I have 
written the praiſes of the moſt holy book, 4! Koran, and have ce. 
lebrated the name of the prophet ; and although not much experien- 
ced in the Latin tongue, and deficient in the elegancies thereof, 1 
truſt that thoſe learned in that language will take in good part my en- 
deavours to ſpread the glory of the true faith to the four corners of 
the world, and the ſplendour of the prince and ruler of the faithful, 
in the religion of am: of him who has been conſtituted by Gop, 
our governor and the guardian of all true believers, Sultan Murat 
Khan, the ſon of Sultan Selim Khan, the ſon of Sultan Soleyman 
Khan, and of all his predeceſſors of auguſt memory, whoſe dun 
oy may the ſacred light of heaven illumine ! 


706 Yet I fear, leſt I be one of thoſe whom the Lord thus ſpeaks 
to in the Koran: e 
ye who have loſt your own?“ | 


CET n e 
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In the year of our prophet's flight, 974, of the Virgin-birth 
of the Meſſiah, 1567, I began the Latin verſion of this book, 
which, in the following year, I finiſhed; tis true, I was unworthy 
of ſuch a taſk; but, taking a pen into my hand, I found that the 
more I wrote, the faſter flowed ideas into my head and pen. 


„When I was a captive in the land of the Chriſtians, there came 
to me many of their learned men to diſpute with me on religion; 
much did I ſuffer in that captivity : but I bore all for love of the 
divine faith with patience ; for, in patience during affliction, is the 
true ſervice of Gop. In this manner paſſed I thirty months leading 
a life of darkneſs in their dungeons ; finally the Moſt High, who 
converts anguiſh into comfort, and gives joy after ſadneſs, poured 
his divine grace on the illuſtrious Lord of auguſt memory, the moſt 
clement RusTEM Pasna, (whoſe ſoul may God preſerve) who 
having liberated me, vile ſlave, from captivity, brought me into the 
preſence of the moſt potent and invincible Cz/ar of glorious me- 
mory, SULTAN SOLEYMAN, and informed his highneſs that I 
poſſeſſed the power of interpreting all writings in the Latin and 
Hungarian tongues ; therefore I have been thought worthy of being 
elected into the number of his highneſs's interpreters.” 


I. U. 
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Remarks on the Collation of Manuſcripts with 
various Readings in the Guliftan of SADI.-- — 
By Major OvsELEy. 


WE may, perhaps, claſs among the moſt irkſome labours of a 
literary man, the taſk of collating ſeveral manuſcript copies of the 
ſame work: a taſk, however, which muſt be performed with 
accuracy and diligence, previous to the correct publication of any 
ancient author, if our object be to obtain the genuine and original 
reading of the text, 


When copies of any celebrated work are ſo multiplied as among 
the Aſiaticks, it is not ſurpriſing that the negligence, hurry, and 
ignorance of tranſcribers ſhould occaſion numerous and conſiderable 
errors, Perhaps we may aſcribe ſome of the variations found in 
Oriental manuſcripts to the ſuppoſed learning of either the tranſcriber 
or the poſſeſſor of a book, who may fancy that he corrects only 
becauſe he alters or curtails, and that he improves becauſe he adds, 
From the peculiar conſtruction of the characters in which they are 
written, Arabick, Perſian, and 'Turkiſh manuſcripts are moſt liable to 
variations and defects. The ſlight inflection or curvation of a ſtroke 
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which ought to be ſtraight, or the omiſſion or miſapplication of a 
ſingle point, will occaſion the total change of a word, and con- 
ſequently may affect the ſenſe of an entire paſſage. Thoſe, there- 
fore, who undertake the publication in print of any Oriental work, 
will perceive the neceſſity of accurately __ many manuſcript 
copies en | 


But many paſſages are ſo eſſentially. hin See 
importance from any poſſible partial alteration : and of words re- 
dundant, (which are found, I believe, in the writings of every na- 
tion) certain expletives and particles, the variations, or, indeed, the 
total omiſſion, may, in many caſes, be of little conſequence. 


The attention of the Orientaliſt ſnould be particularly directed to 
the collation of paſſages which involve alluſions to hiſtory, mytho- 
logy, geography, &c., where proper names are found, or obſcure 
and doubtful words, which, by a flight alteration, the addition of 
a point, or tranſpoſition of a letter, may be rendered important, 


Whenever paſſages of this nature occurred during my peruſal of 
the works of Firdauf, Sadi, Nizami, and Hafſs, I have not been 
deterred by the dryneſs and difficulties of the undertaking from col- 
lating as many manuſcript copies as I could obtain; notwithſtanding 
the diſcouraging circumſtances of inaccuracy of hand writing, the 
want of regularity in the arrangement and diviſion of chapters, the 
omiſſion of thoſe marks which diſtinguiſh poetry from proſe, &c, 


Being fortunate enough to poſſeſs (beſides the two printed 
1 2 
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editions) ſeven manuſcript copies of Sadi's Gull Man, and to have 
acceſs to others in publick and private collections, I have examined 
in all, the readings of ſuch paſſages as I entertained doubts of, and 


in many inſtances have found very extraordinary and material va- 
riations. 


Of four paſſages in that juſtly-admired work, I ſhall here preſent 
the reader with the various readings which I have remarked ; reſer= 
ving ſome others for a future number of this Miſcellany, 


Tus Fixer variation in the manuſcript and printed copies occurs 
in the third line of the following tetraſtich, which is found in 
Gentius's printed edition, (Folio, Aust. 16g1, p. 180, chap, Il.) 
and immediately precedes the ae beginning with 1 e &c, 


n D . I) pat Jy een val 
M „ OD al 
Gylg® » ihe , Wis uy 23 

ny) pts we rs 1) 


% Suavir Vox ex palato, ore, Jabiogue dulei (profefta) 
Sive Myfica arte temperetur, five non, animum demulcet 
$1 vero cantica ſeu ſoni Uſhak, Sqfahan atque Hqſchar, 
Ex abſurda cantatoris gula profluxerint, ingrata erunt." 


So are the Perſian lines tranſlated by Gentius, p. 181, where he. 
expreſſes by Haſchas what we would write Hejas ; and refers to a 
ſhort note (p. 574.) on the three perdebs, or modes of Perſian 
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muſick, which Sadi mentions, but on which it is not within the 
compaſs of my preſent Eſſay to offer any obſervations. 


This paſſage is found the ſame in the Gu/jfan compriſed among 
the Works of Sadee, printed at Calcutta, in folio, 1991, Vol. I. 


One of my manuſcript copies has the third line thus, 


„e, Side yy ys 
which makes us acquainted with a fourth perdeb, or muſical mode, 


A copy, which once belonged to Edward Wortley Mountague, be- 
ſides the perdeh of Khorgſſan, mentions that of Tru, 


walls z yiwnla 4 Jha up 4» 
with which two other manuſcripts agree, 


But one very beautiful copy differs from all thoſe above ſpoken 
of, and introduces a ſixth muſical mode, thus, 

,n She iy gy 

And in a fine manuſcript, brought from Perſia by the celebrated 
CHARDIN, the tetraſtich cannot be found, although the book wants 
not any of its original leaves, 


Taz $zcond Paſſage, of which I ſhall here mark the variations, 
occurs in the third chapter of the Gu/j/fan, (near the end) and is 
thus given by Gentius, p. 292 


WW us > ls ο⏑ι J) wlhdge no) 26 dp od b es 
— 
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2 {bem guendam fuſe, gui cum aliguantum æris accumu. 
laſſet, noflu Luanorum metu, ſolus in ædibus ſuis ſomnum non 


capiebat. 


A mark of reference is placed before /uanorum, by which Gent ius 
rendered the Perſian (, jy, ; but I have ſought in vain among the 
notes for an explanation of the Latin word. The Calcutta Sadi 
has this paſſage as follows, p. vp 
Oe G 3) 147 ales > wy 3g4 10) 2,2 ly b 

| &c. $359 ν 


And the Mountague manuſcript, already mentioned, thus : 


$8 tits G „ 4 352 = h oy 
with the word = as explanatory or ſynonimus, written in a ſmaller 
character over the word (.l,, 


Another copy gives it in the following manner: 


298 els (23253 Gngis 3) wolly 332 1252 dy od b lee) 


I ſhall here obſerve, that Gentius “ makes a diſtinction between 
the word ye Areb, and h Aarab; which ſeems not to have been 
attended to in the MSS. The former, he ſays, ſignifies an Arabian 
in general, five urbes, five pagos, ſive deſerta incalat: the latter, 
the Arab of the Deſert, the Nomade, who, forſaking cities and 
villages, ** /ola deſerta et campęſtria inbabitat.“ | 


„Nota ad Roſar. Polit. p. 597. 
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The next manuſcript I ſhall quote neither mentions the ( 
nor the Uns, but has the paſſage thus 


82,2) ge What ob ,in 2y4 10] gf bhp ed ey 
mentioning the Arab's fears, without the occaſion of them, 


It is pretty obvious, however, that apprehenſions on account of 
his money deprived him of reſt : and Mr. Sulivan, in his Select 
Fables from the Guliſtan *, has thus tranſlated the words in 
queſtion ;—** An Arabian once had callected ſome money; and all 
night, from the dread of Ming this money, he had no reſt." — 


The Chardin MS., which I have before ſpoken of, gives the 
paſſage as follows : 
„ e e e wha ns eu- 
mentioning the Arab's dread of ſolitude. With this reading another 
copy in my poſſeſſion thus nearly agrees: 13 | 


£228 fits gινẽ oy) hag 3) wkis 2ge dd) 3,5 diy rd þ my 


Taz NexT paſſage in the Gul ian, of which I ſhall remark the 
variations, occurs in the laſt ſtory but one, of the third chapter : I 
mean that = which begins with the words vols She 3) ens 


The paſſage is given by Gentius (p. 298) as follows: 
H ae , a G br han 
and thus tranſlated by him in the oppoſite page: 
—* In jucundum Cyropolis campum prodiit, et imperavit ut an- 
nulum globo famofi cujuſdam conditorii affigerent.”'— 


* Page 110. Oftavo. London, 1774. 
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With the Perſian reading of Gentius, the Calcutta Edition agtees, 
except that a final ꝶ is added to the word X. _page Y. Of 
this word I ſhall here remark, that one manuſcript which I have 
ſeen ſpells it (no doubt improperly) thus, Jas... It is the name 
of that delightful ſpot, the fame of which has been celebrated in 
the admirable ſtanzas of the Poet Hafis, and by an 
elegant tranſlation of Sir William Jones *. 


„% Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy penſive heart be glad 
Whate er the frowning zealots ſay, 

Tell them their Eden cannot ſhow 

A ſtream ſo clear as Rocnabad, 

A bower ſo ſweet as My/ellay.” 
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Over the word gWes in a manuſcript which I ſhall hereafter 
quote, that learned and moſt inſtructive traveller Chardin has written 
>  campum ſacrum, by Gentius tranſlated jucundum, 


—— 
— = — 
_— 


A ſmall and very beautiful copy agrees with the reading of the 
Calcutta Edition above mentioned; as does another large and valu- 
able Manuſcript, which has the following marginal note on the 
word Mo/ellay, written in a minute and remarkably neat character: 


ann fd nn 


* Perſian Grammar, p. 132. Third Edition. 
Poems and Tranſlations, &c. p. 60. Serond Edition. 
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«« [t is the name of a place at Shiraua, the air of which is ſweet | 
and temperate 3 eee eu 


n x Bs 
i is the name of a place.” We e eee 
the word ouly tefty,. high, &c 


In the very handſome copy which once belonged to the celebrated 
Chardin, the paſſage thus * 
mentioned: | 

nn, CL, heh es 


The notes, partly French, and partly Latin, of that learned 
Orientaliſt, are placed above the words of this paſſage in the fol. 
lowing order: 

Over N. (as I before mentioned) campum /acrum. 
Over % dome, voute, globe. | 
Over algal duds nomen regis, 

—— attacher, | 


enn Sulivan * does not aſcertain 
whether age is the name amg cujuſdam conditorii, according to 
Gentius ; or of a place, according to the Perſian note before men- 


Select Fables from the Guliſtan, p. 74. The whole paſſage is thus tranſlated : 
Once upon a time he went out with his courtiers to walk in the valley of Shiraz, and 
gave his orders that the ring ſhould be placed upon the top bf a high dome,” &c. - 
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tioned ; or of a ling, as Chardin explains it. But I have one 
manuſcript which inſtead of & has l „ (a court or ſquare}, 
and gives the paſſage altogether as follows : | 


* (Legl tes oye Id , Ch, (L354 t= 
where for gua (which with the verb . „ ſignifies to fix or faſten 


to), we find he ſignifying to /u/pend or hang up. 


Wo FouzTua paſſage which I ſhall here mention is an Arabick - 
S or Diſtich, which occurs in the fourth chapter of the Gu/zftan, 
very near the end; and in Gentius's printed edition is found in 
p. 314, with the Latin tranſlation on the oppoſite page, thus: 


bin 2) let) wigs 13). an 
025 jan) = „ 


Quando præco ille afinorum pater rudebat 
Hocem edebat, que munitifimam 
Perſarum arcem Iſtecbar deftruebat. 


The word which I particularly allude to here is the ancient name 
of Perſepolis, , which is found in one very valuable manuſcript 
copy of Sadi's works; where, however, ſome variations occur in 


other words of the paſſage : they are thus given: 


lg) &') whe" ig 42 
% 692 


I confeſs I entertain ſome doubts on the propriety of reading 
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Iakbar in this diſtich, which has furniſhed Gentius with the ſub- 
ject of a note, (p. 606) and which is quoted by the learned Tych/en 
in his admirable little eſſay on Pegſdpolis v. I have ſought in vain for 
the paſſage in three of my beſt MSS, One copy, however, gives 
the ſecond line as follows, (the firſt being the ſame with that in 
Gentius) : | | 


3 - 3 33323 C3348 - 


e 
where the copulative , ſhews that /rvo places are alluded to z which, 
indeed, is proved by the following note on this paſſage, written in 


M (V5 324 wo y eflecl 
Uſuturkh and Fars are both names of cities, (or places). 


Another copy reads this diſtich as follows : 


el gl let gs 
\ , ib 3 qe ge 


It may be here remarked, that the word Ifathar is ſpelt with 
in; and it is ſo written in two or three copies of the Shah Nameh 
which I have lately had occaſion to collate ; while ſome ſpell it 
with gad, and ſome without the initial /. 


But the Calcutra Edition has neither 1/fakhar nor Uſuturkh : it 
reads the line in queſtion thus, p. o— : 


PETS! 


os 269) lags Gye d 


* Vide © Olai Gerhardi Tychſen Opuſcula Quatuor Antiquitates Orientales illuſ- 
trantia.” Quarto. Roſtoch. 1794. 
| 12 
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I ſhall here cloſe my remarks on the variations of thoſe four 
paſſages. In a future Number I ſhall point out ſome in other parts. 
of Sap1's works; in the Shah Nameb of FIR DA ust, the Setander 
Nameh of N1zam1, and the Divan of Har1z, having collated 
various manuſcript copies of all theſe works. 'The Latin and 
French notes written by the ingenious CHarDin in the Guliſtan, 
which I have had occaſion to mention, ſhall be alſo preſented to the 
reader of the Oriental Colleclions: a work which will be _ 
open to communications of a ſimilar nature, 
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A Lover to bis Taper. — Tranſlated from the 
Arabick of the Sheick Safy Eddin Alhillay, by 
the Rev. J. D. CanIxIN, M. A. Profeſſor 9 
Arabic in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and 
Chancellor of the Dioceſe of Carhſle. 


THIS Poet flouriſhed about the 7407 year of the hegira (of our 
zra 1339). He was born of a conſiderable family, and lived prin- 
cipally in Syria. . He ſeems not only to have enjoyed the favour of + 
moſt of the petty deſpots of his own country, but to have been 
held in eſteem at the courts of Cairo and Bagdad, He has left a 
Divan, or collections of poems, which is divided into twelve parts, 
each part containing compoſitions of a ſimilar nature. From the 
third of theſe, intitled cla} gig 3 i. e. Various Deſcriptions, 
the following verſes are taken “: 


„ The learned and ingenious author of the * Specimens of Arablan Poetry ” did 
not communicate this tranſlation until after the arrangement of the original articles for 
this Number was formed, and a great part of it printed off, But the Editor would not 


defer the publication of any thing which fell from ſo elegant a pen. 
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Yon waſting taper when I ſee 
I cry, Poor fool, our lot's the ſame | ” 
I bear a raging fire like thee, 
Yet dread whate'er would quench the flame. 
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Like thine, with tears this face o'erflows, 
And bleach'd and wan theſe cheeks appear : 

Like thine, theſe eyes no ſlumbers cloſe, — 
Like thine, —a melting heart is here 
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The Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of Zoos— Tranſlated 
from the Perfian of Ahmed Ibn Aſem of Cyfa 
by the Rev. B. Gznrans, Teacher of the Per- 
an and other Oriental Languages, and Maſter 
of the Academy in Fenchurch Street. 


THE following paſſage has been ſelected from the manuſcript 
work of Ahmed Ibn Aſem of Cufa, chiefly on account of the am- 
biguity of the name „ Zoos, This ſome might ſuppoſe to 
ſignify Coar, from the ſhortneſs of the voyage between it and 
Cyprus, the expedition to which immediately preceded the conqueſt 
of Zoos; and becauſe the two Arabian hiſtorians Abu/pharage and 
Elmacin mention the capture of Coos by Moauia., The leamed 
tranſlator, however, is convinced from the tenor of the two follow- 
ing chapters, that the iſland , here ſpoken of muſt have been a 
place of far greater importance than Coos or Chios ; and, in fact, 
none other than the great iſland of Rhodes, That , ſhould be 
written for TR, Rodos, will not by any means ſurpriſe thoſe ac- 
quainted with the nature of Oriental penmanſhip, ſimilar miſtakes 
being frequent in Arabick, Perfian, and Turkiſh MSS. The 
Editor has reaſon to hope that the future Numbers of this Publica- 
tion will be enriched with other extracts and tranſlations from the 
very curious hiſtory of Ahmed Ibn Aſem. 
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WHEN Moavia (as they relate) had ſuhjected the iſland- of 
Cyprus, in which he found a great quantity of plunder, he deter- 
mined to go to the iſland of Zoos to make a conqueſt of that iſland 
alſo. To this purpoſe he wrote a letter to Oſman, the Commander 
of the Faithful, requeſting his permiſſion; from whom he received 
an anſwer, informing him, that maritime affairs were full of 
danger that he could not poſſibly foreſee what might be the reſult 
of that expedition; but if he had reſolved to make the dangerous 
experiment, and his zeal prompted him to this pious voyage, 
namely, to riſk the dangers of the ſea for the ſake of converting 
the people of Zoos to Iſlamiſm, it behoved him to gird himſelf 
with the belt of eireumſpection, and put on the mantle of fortitude," 
When Moavia received the Calif 's letter, tie determined upon the 
voyage and conqueſt of this iſland ; and after recalling his troops 
from all quarters, collected them together. When the army were 
aſſembled, he commanded them'to conſtrud ſhips, boats, carriages, 
and military engines ; after which he'embarked with a large body 
of his grandees, attendants, forces, enſigns and ſtandards, When 
the fleet had got under weigh, the Moſlems ſhouted and praiſed 
God after the accuſtomed manner, and the ſhips drove rapidly on 
till they ſaw the iſland at a diſtance ; the inhabitants of which in 
their turn manned their fleet, armed to meet them, and commenced 
hoſtilities : ſo that the Moſlems had a moſt bloody engagement in 
the middle of the ſea, in which many lives were loſt on both ſides. 
At laſt, however, (by divine permiſſion) the Moſlems were vic- 
x 
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torious, by taking che greater pant of the enemy's fleet, and putting 
the remainder to flight. After which they arrived a the iſland, 
drew up their ſhips and faſtencd them on the ſea ſhore, diſembatked 
their troops, and, applying their hands to plunder and ſlaugliter, 
waged obſtinate wur in which many men were killed, and much 
armour, rich merchandize, and valuable moveables_ acquired. In 
the heat of the action a Moſlem, named Abdar'rabmen Edu greed 
A/chari, going with a party to the principal reſidence, diſcovered a 
large palace and delightful habitation, in which, were near five hun- 
all ſorts of goblets, migrocs, rich apparel, and other articles, they 
brought out and bote away to the camp. During this | interval 8 
piece of cotton cloth fell from the boſom of a female ſlave faſtened 
with a claſp, which they took up, and, upon opening it, found a 
gold ſeal-ring ſe with rubies, which, being brought to Moavia, he 
commanded thoſe who were ſkilful in precious ſtones to eſtimate, 
who, after due inſpeQion, declared it to be worth twelve hundred 
dinars, This ring Moavia took for his own ſhare; and after 
placing the male and female ſlaves which they found in the iſland 
on board their ſhips, they performed religious rites on the ſhore to 
the Almighty for their ſafety and preſervation, After this he dife 
patched a letter to Oſman, the Commander of the Faithful, (may 
the bleſſings of God reſt on him) in which he deſcribed the ſitua» 
tion of affairs in the iſland of Zoos z and likewiſe ſent a fifth part 
of the ſpoil which he got in it, The Commander of the Faithful 
being overjoyed at theſe glad tidings, poured out prayers of gratitude 
to the Creator, and divided the plunder among the people of Me- 
dina, When Moavia took this iſland and ſacked it, he put to 
K 2 
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death all the inhabltants which he found therein, and the remainder 
diſperſed themſalves into every quarter; fo that the iſland was deſo- 
lated till the time that Moavia attained the Califat, who ordered It 
to be repeopled, a grand moſque to be erected, and ſent a colony of 
Moſlems with much wealth, armour, and proviſions, commanding 
them to ſettle, build houſes, and cultivate'the land. Twenty years 
they reſided there, and, jealous of honour, retaliated the affronts of 
the kingdom of Roum ; and the place flouriſhed more than at the 
firſt day that it was inhabited. Mujahid o ſays In the fifty-third 
year of the Hejrut, while the Moſlems were in poſſeſſion of Zoos, 
Mamur + was ſlain in that very moſque which Moavia had built 
while 1 ſaid prayers, and with the dagger of the ſon of the wife of 
Caab ; but the news came while I was expounding the Koran, 
One day he ſaid to me, O Mujahid! I perceive that this iſland will 
very ſoon be plundered, and this is the token of its deſtruction 
In the time of a high wind a certain perſon will arrive, who will 
nag , VO PEE Ren — The ſame 
author obſerves, ** After ſome time had elapſed, on a certain day 
a vehement wind aroſe, which reverſed the upper ſtep of this ladder, 
and at the ſame time a letter came from Yezed, which brought 
intelligence of the death of his father Moavia. At this news we 
were much diſtreſſed, and returned back again on the very day that 
the iſland was plundered, This was the cataſtrophe of the iſland 
of Zoos.” 


* The name of an hiſtorian, who was (apparently) an inhabitant of the iſland at 
that time. | 


t Mamur was, I apprehend, n of Gogertith 


Anecdotes of INDIAN M USI TH 
By W. . MG _ 


WHEN 1 firſt reſolved to apply myſelf to the ſtudy of the fins 
arts, as cultivated among the Perſians, I ſolicited from various 
correſpondents ſettled in the Eaſt the communication of ſuch books 
and original information on thoſe ſubjects as their ſituation might 
enable them to procure, whilſt I availed myſelf of every opportunity 
that offered in this country to increaſe my collection of Oriental 


- manuſcripts, 


With two fine copies of Sadi's Can and Befan, which we 
belonged to the celebrated Chardin o, I have lately been ſo fortunate 
as to purchaſe a ſhort, but very curious, eſſay on Perfan Muſick, 
which from many circumſtances I am willing to perſuade myſelf 
was brought to Europe by that ingenious Orlentalift, and is the 
ſame manuſcript of which he laments that he had not ; procured the 


* From his notes, ne eee Kid, nd in the Prenete and Laun 
languages, on ſeveral pages of the Guliſtan, mod eons this work a 
enriched with extracts. wn Þ- {4 A 
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explanation while at Ifabas e. But ns my deſign in the preſent 


eſſay relates only to the muſick of Hindogfan, 1 ſhall proceed to 


mention, that among ſeveral books ſent to me from that country, 
ſome, though written in. the Perſian language, profeſs to be tranſ- 
lated from the Sanſcrit, and treat of the muſical modes, the Nami 
and Raugnees of the Hindus. From theſe, however, ſo little has 


been borrowed in the courſe of the following remarks, that if any 


thing curious or entertaining ſhould be found in them, the thanks 
of the reader will be principally due to my brother Mr. Gore Ouſeley, 


acquainted with the theory and praRtice of Minds Muſick, = 


| By lu d ine e e din hd eee t 
muſical inſtruments 1 I can only boaſt of having compiled from his 
letters : of having deciphered (not without difficulty) the notation 


of the Ramgully, and tranſlated a few paſſages from a Perſian manu- 


ſcript treatiſe on muſick, which I ſhall mention hereafter, and for 
the peruſal of which I am indebted to the politeneſs of Sir George 


* Chardin, (Qyarto Edition, 1733) Vol. III. p. 158, 

Sir William Jones, in his Diſſertation on the Muſical Modes of the Hindus, men- 
tions a Perſian treatiſe entitled * Durratu'Ntej,. compoſed by a very learned man, fo 
generally called An Shirex/, or the great philyepher of Shiren, that his proper name 
is almoſt forgotten,” Aa Reſeareber, Vol. III. n ingenious friend has com» 
municated the title of the Efſay on Muſick compriſed in that colleQtion i 


. 268 r Lu, Jain pls wii un willy) hays hy 


which, from certain circumſtances, he once believed to be the compoſition of da. We 
find an Eflay on Muſick among the works of another celebrated poet, Fam. 


whom a reſidence of ſeveral years in India has rendered perfectly 
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On che ſubject of thoſe ancient and extraordinary melodie gr 
wo |» "the Hinduy ut Raug, nod Ren (dp and , e 
© traditions are as numerous and romantick, as the powers aſcribed/@y; 
1» them are mimeulous. Of the fix Raugs, the five nn,” | | 
' origin to the God Mabadeo, who produced tem from*hib Ming 
heads, Parbuttee his wife conſtructed the fixth ; and the , 
Rauginces were compoſed by Brimba, Thus, of celeſtial inventiont; 
theſe melodies are of a peculiar genus : and of the three ain 
genera of the Greeks reſemble moſt the Enharmonick ; the mots 
modern compoſitions are of that ſpecles termed Diatonich, A fpes | 
cimen of theſe is given in the Hindovee air, Gul bir the dem | 
fee, in in the annexed plate of which the words (too trüffing io . 


n . are o thus written in the 8 language :! ith va 


5 nn 8 
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In the ſame plate 1 have given the notes of a Hindu _ 
and of a Bengalee tune; of which the following are the worde: 
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A Hindu Jungle Juppah 
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ficiently expreſſive of the almoſt imperceptible elevations and de · 
preſſions of the voice in theſe melodies ; of which the time is 
broken and irregular, the modulations frequent and very wild. 
Whatever magick was in the touch when Orpheus ſwept his lyre, 
or Timotheus filled his ſoftly- breathing flute, the effects ſaid to have 
been produced by two of the ſix Rang-, are even more extraordinary 
than any of thoſe aſcribed to the modes of the ancients, Ma 
Tonſine, a wonderful muſician in the time of King Aller, ſung one 
of the Night Raugs at mid-day i the powers of his muſick were 
ſuch that it inſtantly became night, and the darkneſs extended in a 
circle round the palace as far as the ſound of his voice could be 
heard, | 


There is a tradition, that whoever ſhall attempt to ſing the Raug 
Dheepuck is to be deſtroyed by fire, The Emperor Alder ordered 
Naik Gopaul, à celebrated muſician, to ſing that Raug: he en- 
deavoured to excuſe himſelf, but in vain z the Emperor inſiſted on 
obedience i he therefore requeſted permiſſion to go home and bid 
farewell to his family and friends, It was winter when he re- 
turned, after an abſence of fix months, Before he began to ſing 
he placed himſelf in the waters of the Jumna till they reached his 
neck, As ſoon as he had performed a ſtrain or two, the river gra- 
dually became hot ; at length began to. boil ; and the agonies of the 
unhappy muſician were nearly inſupportable, Suſpending for a 
moment the melody thus cruelly extorted, he ſued for mercy from 
the Monarch, but ſued in vain, Alber wiſhed to prove more 
ſtrongly the powers of this Raug : Naik Gopaul renewed the fatal 

L . 
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ſong: flames burſt with violence from his body, which, though 
immerſed in the waters of the Jumna, was conſumed to aſhes} | 


Theſe, and other anecdotes of the ſame nature, are related by 
many of the Hindus, and implicitly believed by ſome. The effect 
produced by the Maig Mullaar Raug was immediate rain. And it 
is told, that a ſinging girl once, by exerting the powers of her 
voice in this Raug, drew down from the clouds timely and refreſh- 
ing ſhowers on the parched rice-crops of Bengal, and thereby averted 
the horrors of famine from the Paradiſe of Regions *, An Euro- 
pean, in that country, inquiring after thoſe whoſe muſical per- 
formance might produce ſimilar effects, is gravely told, ** that the 
art is now almoſt loſt ; but that there are ſtill muſicians poſſeſſed of 
thoſe wonderful powers in the Weſt of India.” But if one inquires 
in the Weſt, they ſay, ** that if any ſuch performers remain they 
are to be found only in Bengal.” 


Of the preſent muſick and the ſenſations it excites one can ſpeak 
with greater accuracy. Many of the Hindu melodies” (to uſe 
the words of an excellent muſician) ** poſſeſs the plaintive ſimpli- 
city of the Scotch and Iriſh, and others a wild originality pleaſing 


beyond deſcription,” 


Counterpoint ſeems not to have entered, at any time, into the 
ſyſtem of Indian Muſick, It is not alluded to in the manuſcript 


* An Artbick title given to the prove of Bengal by Aurungueeb. Ses Jones's 
Perſ, Gram, 10 The - 
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treatiſes which I have hitherto peruſed, nor have I diſcovered that 
any of our ingenious Orientaliſts ſpeak of it as being known in 
Hindoſtan. 
that country are numerous and curious. Sir William Jones mentions 
the works of Amin, a muſician ; the Damadara, the Narayan, the 
Ragarnava, (or ſea of paſſions) ; the Sabbauinoda, (or delight of 
. aſſemblies) ; the Ragavibodba, (or doctrine of muſical modes); the 
Ratnacara, and many other Sanſerit and Hinduſtani treatiſes, There 
is beſides the Raugaderpun, (or mirror of Raugs) tranſlated into 
Perſian by Fakur Ullah from an Hindovee Book on the Science 
of Muſick, called Muncuttubub, compiled by order of Man Sing, 
Rajah of Gualier. The Sungeet Derpun, (or mirror of melody) is 
alſo a Perſian tranſlation from the San/crit. To theſe I am enabled 
to add, by the kindneſs of the learned Baronet whom I have before- 
mentioned, the title of another Hindovee work tranſlated by Deen- 
anaut, the ſon of Bauſdbeo, into the Perſian language on the firſt of 
the month Ramzan, in the year of the Hegira 1137, of our era 
1724, Ws 
n ghee ple hy 

NN, HS) Ho whe 


+ An Eſſay on the Science of Muſick, tranſlated from the book 
Paurjauthuck : the object of which is to teach the underſtanding of 
the Raugi and Rawgnees, and the playing upon muſical inſtruments,” 


From this work, while I refer the reader to the learned obſerva- 
tions of Sir William Jones, and other ingenious members of the 
Aſiatick Society, on the muſical modes, and the inſtruments of the 

1. 2 


The books, however, which treat of the muſick of 
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Hindus, I ſhall here briefly ſtate that they have a gamut, conſiſting 
of ſeven notes, like our own, which being repeated in three ſeveral 
Aſt, hans , or octaves, form in all a ſcale of twenty-one natural 
notes. The ſeven notes which form the gamut are expreſſed, Sa 
ra ga ma pa da na, or Sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dba, n—And, when 


written at length, ſtand thus : 

25 Kau,redge 
, Rekhub 

o Gundhaur 
* Mud, dhum 
A Punchum 
s Dhawoth 
DN eekhaudh— 


Of theſe ſeven words (the firſt excepted) the initial letters are 
uſed in writing muſick to repreſent the notes. Inſtead of the initial 
of the firſt or loweſt, ¶ Kauredge) that of the word ,u (/ur) is uſed, 
which ſignifies emphatically the note, — being, as it were, the foun- 
dation of the others, and named” (ſays Sir William Jones 1) 
Stwara, or the ſound, from the important office which it bears in the 
ſcale,” —'The uſe of Sur or Stwara inſtead of Kauredge prevents a 
poſſibility of miſtaking the initial of the latter for that of Gund- 


* From the Sanſcrit words a/ba or afthan, (ſignifying eight) and ara (the ſpoke of « 
wheel, or any thing reſembling it), a very learned Orlentaliſt is of opinion that the 
Hebrew A/htareth, and the Perſian Sitarah, (formerly Aftarah) Ca, flar with eight ray) 
are moſt probably derived. The Perſian numeral c ls evidently the ſame as the 
Sanſcrit, See Mr. Wilford's Efſay on Egypt and the Nile==Afiatick Ref. Vol. III. 
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haur; a circumſtance which might otherwiſe happen, the characters 
being alike in form. But it is not the initial letter only of each 
note that we find uſed in writing muſick : Relbub is often thus de- 
ſcribed, gg, Dhawoth os and Neetbaudb g;— When the gamut may 
be expreſſed according to the form given by Sir William Jones : Sa 
ri ga ma pa dha ni—And in a manuſcript before me the firſt note 
is always fully deſcribed , (/ur). 


In each of the three octaves, wherein theſe ſeven notes are re- 
peated, there are twenty-two /7utis or ſoorts, (Dixs Es) by which 
the Major and Minor tones are moſt curiouſly diſtinguiſhed : 


Major tone —_—_ Major Major Minor Semi 
Lt , DIP 
1 1 7 4 oo 1 | Fab 


IH 


The following words are found written at length, either preceding, 
under or over the notes according to the neceſſary variations, I have 
given their pronunciation and ſignification : 

all aud, flow, 
% Fo, quick, 
Cut, quaver, 
(3th Jumbaun, ſhake, 


oe Kaſheet, lengthen, or continue the ſound, | 
e Thurrab, double, but not ſo quick as to be confounded 


into one, 
wth Teep } Either of theſe words marks the note to 
„ Kopaulee be raiſed an octave, 
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Sometimes one note is affected by two of thoſe words ; as Thurs 
Wah and Ka/beed placed over or under the note Dbawerb in the 
Ramgully, of which I have given the-notation t and in the manu» 
ſcript before me thoſe words are written in red ink, while the cha- 


racters which repreſent the by * . 


I ſhall endeavour to explain the __ of the tune, given in 
the annexed plate, in the follow r,-uſing capital letters to 
expreſs the notes, and jzalirhs for the worde which are applied to 
them, and which in the manuſcript are written in red ink, but in 
the plate ue expreſſed in in an obligue and Imaller character. 

(Before the tune we read Canton 0 newabtun Ranigully, The rule 
for playing the air Ramgully). S * 


8A A GA e DHA Av 
Iftaud Ro Re Ro Re (flaud 
KPY. NI DHA PA DHA 

Iftaud Kaſheed Thurrah Thurrab Need 

gufhr wi RC 


NI DHA PA MA GA GA 
Thurrah Ro K aſbeed Tburrab Thurrah Ro 


GA Rl SA SA 
Kaſheed Thurrah Thurrah Iſtaud. 
Raſheed Raſheed . 0 n 


Here SA fi ;enifie tho wv iel, as 1 Ihen krete is put 
for the firſt note Kauredge); GA, Gundbaur; DHA, Dbawoth, &c. 
but the reader will perceive the introduction of KPV, in the above 
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ſcheme, not enumerated among the notes of the Gamut, I have 
uſed thoſe three letters to expreſs Kopalee, (ſignifying the octave of 
the note) which in the manufcript is deſcribed by an Arabick Caf 
of a different form from the character which repreſents * 
Gundbaur, as may be ſeen in the engraving, where I have Gen. 
copied exactly from the drawing in the manuſcript, a figure of Fa 
Tambooreb 0,,4% with the notes — to the finger-board, ex- 
planatory of its ſcale. 


There are annexed, alſo, rehenfirmnions of thi lake, or Bengal 
violin, in full (fig. i.) and piofile (fig. 2.), with iti bow, (fig.3.) 
oe a. 


$ 4 


Of the Baaſeree, r or c i Mints -- 


Apollo : one perforated bamboo, ſimilar to our Flageolet, except 
that each hole is not ſo exaRtly divided by notes, it many by half 
notes: its tone is ſoſt and plaintive, BE - - MR 


blow it with their noſtrils. | 1 | 


Dr 


Of the Toomeree, (fig. 5.) 5 inſtrument more common in the 
Deckan than in Bengal: it is formed of a Gourd or Cudder nut, and 
two ſmall e reeds in each, like thoſe of 
the bag- pipe. * 


In a future Number of this Publication the ſubject of Indian 
Muſick ſhall be continued ; the notes given of a tune ſet from the 


voice of the ſinging girls of Caſhmere, and ſome paſſages from an 
original manuſcript in Perſian, on the Muſick of that province. 
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Account of a Large Tree. — Communicated by 
Colonel Irons. 


BY the fide of the Ganges, about three miles above the fortreſs 

of Allahabad, near the ſmall pagoda of a Gofſein Fakir, I ſaw, on the 
21½ of November 1 777, four Trees called Kulberich; the trunk of 
one of which appeared of ſo uncommon a ſize, that I ſent for a ſtring 
to meaſure its dimenſions, and found the circumference of it to be 
thirty feet ten inches. Its height is that of a pretty large beech, 
the rind or bark even, annulated, and pulpy ; and all the limbs 
ſmooth and very large, but rather ſcant of foliage, thoſe very ſmall 
branches which bore leaves being in cluſters, ſo that the tree, at 
ſome diſtance, ſeemed not unlike a ſtem of the thick ſpecies of 
coralline, The leaves are the ſize of oak leaves, but not ſinuated, 
and of a light, though not bright, green. The fruit is of the ſame 
colour, in ſhape almoſt conical like a pine, nine inches long, eleven 
inches and an half round the moſt ſwelling part, and with a ſoft 
velvet rind. Not being in bloſſom at that ſeaſon, I had no oppor- 
tunity to obſerve the flower. The Fakir told me that there were 
only thoſe four within ſeven hundred miles of the place, the ſeeds 
of them, which are ſhaped like a kidney bean, and as large as a 
caravanſa, having been ſent for by one of the Emperors and ſown 
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there. The groves, and faſhion of the ground, as well as the fruit 
trees, and a large ſtone-wall about them, indicate the place to have 
been once a garden; and it is called to this time Begum- le Baug, 
or the Queen's Garden. | 


On my arrival at Patna, on the ſecond of January, 1778, I luckily 
met with a gentleman named Kerr, celebrated for his {kill in Sora- 
nical reſearches, who told me, that the above-mentioned tree was of 
the ſpecies, claſſed in the Linnean ſyſtem under the name of Adan- 
ſonia, a deſcription of which is to be found in the Sixth Edition of 
his Genera Plantarum, printed at Szockholm, 1764, p. 352. 


Account of a BANIAN Tree, in the Province 
of BanaR.----By Colonel IRoNs1DE, 


Near Manjee, a ſmall town at the confluence of the Dewwah (or 
Gogra) and the Ganges, about twenty miles Weſt of the city of 
Patna, there is a remarkably /arge Tree called a Bur or Banian Tree, 
which has the quality of extending its branches, in a horizontal 
direction, to a conſiderable diſtance from its fem; and of then 
dropping leafleſs fibres, or /cions, to the ground, which there catch 
hold of the carth, take root, embody, grow thick, and ſerve either 

to ſupport the protracted branches, or, by a farther yegetation, to 
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compoſe a ſecond rrunt. From theſe branches, other arms again | 
ſpring out, fall down, enter the ground, grow up again, and. cn. 
flitute a third fem, and ſo on. From the oppoſite pretty high bank 
of the Ganges, and at the diſtance of near eight miles, we perceived - 
this tree, of a pyramidical ſhape, with an eaſy ſpreading ſlope from 
its ſummit to the extremity of its lower branches ; and miſtook it 
at firſt for a ſmall hill. We had no quadrant to take its height; 
but the middle or principal ſſem is conſiderably higher, I think, 
than the higheſt e, or other tree, I ever faw in England. The 
following compriſe ſome other of i its 3 which were — 
with a cord of a given length: 


| | Yards Feet 
Diameter of the branches from North to South - 121 or 363 


Circumference of the ſhadow of the extreme 

branches, taken at the meridian = - 372 or 1116 
Circumference of the ſeveral bodies or ſtems taken 

by carrying the cord round the outermoſt trunks 307 or 921 
The ſeveral trunks may amount to 50 or 60. 


N. B. The dropping fibres ſhoot down — the E not or * 
of the boughs. 


This tree, as well as the Peepe/, and many other large trees in 
India, is a Creeper. It is often ſeen to ſpring round other trees, 
particularly round every ſpecies of the pam. The Dare, or Pal. 
myra, growing through the centre of a Banian Tree, looks extremely 
grand; and yet none of the European landſcape painters who have 
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delineated views of this country have introduced this characteriſtic 
object into their pieces. I have frequently obſerved it alſo ſhooting 
from old walls, and running along them. In the inſide of a large 
brick well, it lived the whole citcumſcrence of the internal {pace of | 
it, and thus aQually nenne. 


Under the tree fat a Fakir, a devotee, He had been there twenty- 
five years ; but he did not continue under the tree throughout the 
year, his vow obliging him to lie, during the four co/deft months, 
up to his neck in the Ganges, and to fit, during the four Butte 
months, cloſe to a large fire, 


Perſian Sonnet by KnosnoO “. 
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Dialogues in the vulgar Arabic of Morocco“. 
Communicated by Mr. W. Price, of Worceſter. 


Founly l Sebah alkbeer yaſeedy Good morning, Sir. 


e Kif entau How do you do? 
all ud) * os Ala kber albumdu lil- Very well, God be 
lah praiſed. 
Lein timſhy Where are you going ? 
D po Elyewm nhar milieh Tis a fine day. 
„%, Yalla n/ftero Let us take a walk. 
= a5 lo Ma fee £hab There are no clouds. 


„o Waſh timſhee maya Will you go with me? 
A 43 VI) Anau nemſhee mak I will go with you. 
u al Yalla J jenanet Let us go to the garden: 


* By the inhabitants of the Barbary coaſt the letter z is pronounced like the French 
J, or the Engliſh / in the word pleaſure; and by ſome of them the © and > are ſounded 
as if written ts and dz; but this is not general. Mr. Price, ſelf-taught in the Oriental 
languages, (to the ſtudy of which he devoted every hour of leiſure that buſineſs would 
allow) has improved himſelf in the knowledge of the Arabick, Perſian, and Turkiſh 
tongues, by frequent converſations with native Aſiaticks, Turks, and Moors: and ſome 
of his tranſlations from Perſian and Turkiſh authors ſhall be given in the future Num- 
bers of this publication, 
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a Waſh nemſboe ala rje- 
| lenau 


Ye) hs a3 th Waſh nemſbee ala! 
tber ! 


ä 


Shall we go on horſe- 
back ? 


3 oe 25 Waſp nimſhee ala'l bu- Shall we go on mules ? 


ghul 
4 AS Ki majbik 
„es Gaa wabed leeau 
„ Fein mool jenen f 
„Ha hooa henau ' 
— U Atenau bee ayneb 
bee kermoos 
ls of Shee d lab 
E menewn 
E/ cheen | 
del) al) 4e Az ullah amaandy 
9 A- & Umta min heea dik 
za) gf Ja Nena aly dukhela 
| "Imer/a 
Gy Lo Ma narf 
of vas Franſes beea 
K. 0 Geiit> ug) Lau han ſhoof ban- 
dera Fleming 


V- 9 Portuguez awe Spa- 
niol 


[To be continued.] 


. hb of he Kay d bor lee wain 1 


As you pleaſe. | 
It is all one to me. 


Where is the gardener? 


- Here he is. 


Give us ſome grapes. 
Some: figs. 

Some melons. 

Muſk melons. 


With much pleaſure, 


Whoſe veſſel is that 
entering the bay? 


I don't know. 

"Tis a Frenchman. 

No; I ſee the Dutch 
. 

It ſeems to me to be 

either a Portugueze 


or a Spaniard. 
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FIG. 1. 8 a drawing of # Een, U dhe ſame fize, 

ſomewhat reſembling the lid « of a aft-box, with. dhe remains of 
gilding {till viſible—in the e Major Ousrrr Ev. 
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Fig. 2. e on a Black Agate, preeed in the Britiſh 


Muſeum. IH _ 


Fig. A; urin Antique, 2 Nrogtyphicks, on a red, opaque 
blood. ffonesbelogging to ve Bir J. H. HinpLey, M. A. of 
wee „ 0 8 \ * 
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Fig, * ahn an Egyptian done of *. fame ſize in 
Mr. Townley's Collection. Grun 828 


„ 
__ 1 . a : 


Fig. 5. Inſcription in Arabick characters on a Turquoiſe, pre- 
ſerved in the. « Beth Muſeum. | 


/ 
Fig. 6. A Perfian King on n horſeback; from þ vpe; Antique, in 
the Collection of Epwaxp ParxER, Eſq, An engraving of a ſimi. 
lar fguity from, 1 convex Anett, is given in the Second Volume 
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of Mr. Taſlie's Catalogue of Gems, plate xti. No. 677 ; but the 
Although the inſcriptions on the ancient monuments at NMH 
Ruftam, in Perſia, and the legends on the Parthian coins and medals 
preſerved in the Hustemam Muſeum and other Collections, com- 
poſed of ſimilar characters, have long been the object of Antiqua- 
rian inveſtigation, the merit of having firſt deciphered them is due 
to that very learned French Orientaliſt, Meg: de Sacy e. At the 
Engliſh cabinets, both publick and private, are peculiarly rich in 
gems and medals of the Saffanian family, hitherto unexplained, 
Major Ovent ay, ambitious of being the firſt in this country, and, 
perhaps, the ſecond in any, who ſhall have atquired a power of 
reading their legends, has applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the dialet 
and character in which they are written ; and by a compariſon of 
the alphabet given by Monſ, de Sacy, of the inſcriptions of Vat 
Ryltam, on the Safſanian coins, and eſpecially thoſe of the coeval 
gems, has ſucceeded in deciphering ſome, and will probably offer 
an explanation of all, in a ſhort time, to the Antiquarian world, 
The Equeſtrian figure repreſented in the annexed plate is, according 
to Major Ouſeley, that of Bale or Balat/ha, the prince whom 
Grecian and Latin writers call Bee and Yologe/es, Balg/er, &c. 
and he thus reduces into the Chaldaick or Hebrew characters, the 


cleven letters which compoſe the legend over the figure, 


h 


* Memoires fur diverſes Andiquieds de'la Perſe, ee. tec pr A. I Silver Se 
Paris, 1793. Quarto. 
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forming the words Balgezi Yexdani, or Vologeſes the Divine.“ 
This is the title of the Perſian King, who was contemporary with 
the Emperor Zeno, and, according to the Hiſtorian Mirkbond e, go- 
verned with wiſdom and juſtice during the four years of his reign, 
which cloſed nearly with the fifth century of the Chriſtian era, 


Queries and Notices. 


A Correſpondent wiſhes to know what are the authorities for 
ſuppoſing that the Perſian Romance of Kho/ru and Shireen has been 
founded on the ſtory of Co/7oes and the.Princeſs Irene, daughter of 
the Chriſtian Emperor Maurice. The Caſhmerian writer Khojehb 
Abdulkerrum, whoſe memoirs have been tranſlated by the very in- 
genious Mr. Gladwin, mentions two fine ſtatues of Kbg/tu and 
Shireen, lately viſible, in the apartments hewn out of the rock at 
the ſoot of the mountain of Bey/roon, And in another place an 
Equeſtrian ſtatue of Khy/7, larger than life, with various reliefs, 
in an arch of immenſe ſize. Monſ. D*Herbelot, from En Batrih, 
mentions the circumſtance of the Perſian Prince becoming a convert 
to Chriſtianity for his miſtreſs's ſake, 


„ Vide * Hiſt, des Role de Perſe de la Dynaſtie des Safſunides,” Ge, among the 
« Memolres de M. de Sacy, p. 351, 358. 
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What has been the fate of the MS, mentioned in the following 
paſſage from Sir James Ware's Life of Archbiſhop Uſher? In 
1645, at St, Donates in Wales, he was plundered by Cromwell's 
people of his books, &c., and, among others, regretted moſt a 
Manuſcript Catalogue of the Perſian Kings, communicated to him 
by Elichmannus, Moſt of his other books he recovered, but of 
this there is no mention,” 


How far are painted repreſentations lawful among the Arabians ? 
Are the figures of beaſts and birds prohibited ?—Herbelot (article 
Faras) mentions an Arabick Treatiſe on the Management of 
Horſes, with figures, preſerved in the Bibliotheque du Roi. 


To the Editor of the ORIENTAL COLLECTIONS, 

SIR, | 

Being deſirous to inquire into the earlieſt traditions con- 
cerning the Game of Cheſs, I requeſted from a friend well verſed in 
the Eaſtern languages an abſtract on that ſubje& from the works of 
Firdaufi and Jami, quoted by Sir William Jones in his Eſſay on the 
Indian Game of Cheſs, Aſiatick Reſearches, Vol. I. But accidental 
circumſtances preventing me from obtaining the information I wanted 
from my friend, I am induced to ſeek it through the medium of 
your Miſcellany, 
Dee. 1, 1797. Viva, 


A Correſpondent wiſhes to be informed whether the Parallel, al. 
luded to in the Pexfan Miſeellanier, (Introduction) between the 
inhabitants of Italy and Perſia, which Pietro dela Valle propoſed 
| N 
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T writing, has ever been publiſhed; or, if not, whether it may be ſeen 

in manuſcript. Alſo, whether engravings from the drawings taken 
in the Eaſt by the Chevalier C/ergeau de la Barre, or from the an- 
tiques found at Babylon and Perſepolis, mentioned in the * | 
work, may be expected by the Publick, 


Query for the ORxttxnTAL CoLttEcTIONS, 


A word which occurs in Lyrophron's very obſcure Poem C/ 
ſandra, notwithſtanding the labours of many learned commentators 
on the work, ſtill remains doubtful: it is wyppay, in the 144874 line, 
(and in page 142 of the Folio, Oxford Edition, 1909) thus: 


Lula uaννν Thgpay αννννν FAG, 
Umbra So/em tegit, hebetans lucem.“ 


The word mwiypay, here tranſlated //n, is, in the opinion of one 
commentator, borrowed from ſome foreign language ** inter voces 
extraneas et forte Egyptias numeranda.“ Canterus informs us, that 
this word, which is not found in any other Greek author, has been 
ſuppoſed by ſome a Per/ian name for the Sun, Meurſſus would 
alter it (like Canterus) to viren, becauſe this word is uſed by 
Callimachus and Euripides in the ſame ſenſe, ——Were any Corre- 
ſpondent of the Oriental Collections to aſcertain the origin of this 
word, whether Egyptian or Perſian, he would confer a favour on 


GRAEACULUS, 
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| To Mr OLE. 
Dear Sir, 
I wiſh to propoſe for ſolution ſome queſtions, upon 
which the very foundation of Hindoo ſcience appears to reſt, , 
Upon what ſubſtance are the moſt ancient Indian MSS, written? 
If upon certain leaves of trees of a firm texture, how long may 
ſuch a MS, ſurvive the injuries of time? 
In what repoſitories are theſe MS. preſerved ? 
Of what antiquity are the oldeſt ? 
By what marks are the different ages of the MSS, diſcoverable ? 
Are theſe MSS, numerous 
Who are the ſcribes? Are there any profeſſed critics and cor» 
rectors ? 
Yours, 
J. PiNXERTON, 


The library of the late Hexay ALBERT SCHULTENS, Profy/» 
for of Oriental Languages and Jewiſh Antiquities, was to have been 
ſold by publick auction, for the benefit of his widow and children, 
in the month of October, 1794. The unſettled ſtate of Holland, 
and the ſubſequent invaſion of that country by the French, prevented 
the ſale from taking place, A Correſpondent wiſhes to know how 
the books have been diſpoſed of. The Catalogue of them, which 
itſelf is rare and curious, contains the names of almoſt every work 
ever printed on the various branches of Eaſtern literature, beſides 
anecdotes of many ſcarce books, and a liſt of original and valuable 
Manuſcripts, the accumulated collection of three generations: the 
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grandfather, father, and ſon, having filled in ſucceſſion the Pro- 
feſſor's chair at Leyden, and enriched a number of the books in this 
noble collection with learned and intereſting notes. The Rabbinical 
works are numerous, and many of the original Diſſertations and 


other Manuſcripts of the three Schultenſes apparently ready for the 


preſs. 


In the library belonging to the Univerſity of Dublin, (a Corre- 
ſpondent's letter mentions) a very large Volume is preſerved among 
the MSS. containing the Guliſtan of Sadi, completely tranſlated 
into Engliſh, and a variety of Dialogues on familiar ſubjects of 
converſation, in the Perſian, Hindoſtanny, and Engliſh languages, 
A farther account of this book would be acceptable, 


—————— — 
The Editor is under the neceſſity of poſtponing the publication 


of ſeveral valuable and curious articles of communication, until the 
appearance of the Second Number of this work. The very ingenious 
remarks on the Poetry of Hafiz by Shiraz! ; Sketches of Turkiſh 
Poetry by I. U.; Conjectures on the Antiquities of Perſepolis by 
P. D. V.; and ſome Botanical Communications, ſhall then be 


given to the Publick. 


s 
* 


SusseRIPTIOoN for the Four Numbers of the“ Oriental Collections 
for 1797, Two Gutnzas. The price of each Number to Non- ſub- 
ſcribers Twer.ve SUIIIIVGSs and S1xpencs, Letters and Communi- 
cations to be addreſſed to Major OuszLzy, No. 25, Upper Titchfield 
Street, London. 
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Original Notes, written by Cnanpin, in a 
Manyſcript Copy of the Guliſtan. 


FROM a very fine, though plain, manuſcript copy of Sad''s 

Guliſtan, now in poſſeſſion of Major Ouſeley, the following Notes 

are extracted, written partly in French and partly in Latin by that 

celebrated traveller and very ingenious Orientaliſt CARD IN whoſe 

name is found in the title page of this book, as alſo in « copy of 
the Boſtan, purchaſed at the ſame time with it, 


N Latitias—defideria—proprid 6/andimenta, habet multas figni- 
ficationes, . il fait de delieat,"% == nas mi niet Ce * u. 

+1 tl pp win» pt fuck lc wan v Oe ore on 
ann Hair. PP is „im 


$4) | f 


- Ked-banou 6 1 Calu—seizneur. 
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„ Mergf et bimari (gay) differunt ; nam bimari eſt abi 
ubi periculum eſt vitee z meref, ubi non eſt, 1h mn uti 
in venereo. | 


"1 VIE 
whoa Parer—farnitin, Nele Pour! fignid maiſon—d'0u _ 


CStz; (Fuit) ou ch (od) 
ale £9, go» (Inimicus) ſurrexit contra. 
A, Sacrato—43, N. eſt bonum eccleſize datum aut legatum. 


* Tambour de Baſque #. 


| Ci Caltagnettes. 
o Flute. 


e Senſus (hujus ſomnii) tabuil ef propris i impen- | 
ſus ; ſed hic fignificat ** explicationem.” 


( Quidam) vel codam (f). 
infernum 
SE N = 
Gul Cage Den 
Habitantibus Paradiſi Ahraf eſt inferqum— 
«« Habitantibus inferni Ahraf eſt Paradiſus.“ 


» Tympanum, Cymbalum, and Tibia, according to Gentius. Rofarium Politicuity 303 


5 


\ 
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Ketmon 
— ben les eſclaves « de adh, 


Les premiers font males: — ani Ar eſt un lieu 
moyen entre be Paradis et I Enfer. Les Mahometans n'y croyent 


point: les poetes les feignent : ils diſent que le Createur y place les 
infidelles qui ont ete juſtes, comme Nuchirwan : u drr jule, 
diſent ils, ** ainf Dieu ne veut pas qu'il aille en Enfer, et il ne veut 


pas qu il gill en Paradis parce gue if a tte Cafer.” | 


Ses Traductor latins expreſſit male ; nam. urs nou con- 
tinentiæ, ſed melius eſt Temperantie *. 


$5344. Un village de la territoire de Chimz. 


digs il % Eee 
Ta jams ſenan ne pouchid. <a | * 


C'eſt a dire: De peur qu'on ne vous habille en files 3 couume | 


en Perſe, En ai go e 7-1; 
cet etat au milieu de la ville T“. ; 


- nth AR who (in 
page 235) has rendered the words Gal# Cz d continentizs preflanth,” 


+ This is illuſtrated in the © Inſtitutes of Timour,” p. 284; where we find an 
allufion to the ſtory of Behraum, whoſe ſervices being forgotten by Horniuz, the latter 
{cnt him as a token of diſgrace a chain, a collar, and a woman's veil. 


O02 
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Sn Paſtille *ﬀ— Une paſte faite de 2— OR 
ſochbes avec du ſandal. | 


. Cognominentum Error in tranſlatore , qui iuum de 
filium Sebouclelin, cum hec vox Sebouctekin fit nomen alicujus 


prolis Tartarorum ita denominatæ pro velocitate, nam Seboutthin 
ſignificat ** velox ad curſum.” 


2) Auſad or Yezd (e]; antiqua lingua Guebrorum , Dew. | 
GAYS ples ou emam ſebud (A). 

35% Was Campum ſacrum ||, 

5 Mi ne dei pro ne mi dei ( ). 

G Keradmendan aut danechmendan (. Alls). 

3 4 uy Quid evenire poteſt, 


+ See the ſtory given in the Latin tranſlation of the Guliſtin by Gentlus (ps 100 


beginning | 
© (4d. e ons 


and quoted in Sir William Jones's Perfian Grammar, p. 123. 
+ Gent. Roſar. Polit. p. 41. 
4 See © Perſian Miſcellanies,” p. 34. 
See “ Oriental Collections, No. I. p. 57. 


[To be continued.) 
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Extraft of a Journal and Memorandums written | 
during a Tour in the Nixam' Country, in the 


Month of November, 1791.—Concluded from 
Page 32. FRO 


THE Mohammedan conquerom of India are divided into four 
caſts, de by the n n 


Hel 2 Sbeick za Mogul wo" * 


The Syeds uss Mid to be immediately: deſcended. from Moham- 
med, notwithſtanding their immenſe numbers. The men of this 
caſt may be generally known by their names ag« Syed, or „ Meer, 
commonly add to their other names, as Joi au Syed Iſhmail, 
e Meer Allum. The Syed women, of whatever rank in life, 
commonly have ol Schab added to their names, as ou (U 
Sultaun Schab ; ol waz Habeeb Schah, a friend or favorite ya, 
ola Rhabeem Schab, divine; ol Jaw Jemmall Schah, elegance and 


beauty, 


The Sheick caſt have always Sheick prefixed to their names, us 


WE 


fy? 
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| Shejck Ibmbam, Sheick Mahmoud. The Sheick women have ths | 
particular title added to their name. 


The Mee! men have gnenly Mira pt 6 the wank 
which is followed by Beg, as 


Ks hogs 1,» Mirza Uſoph Beg. 
r l- b Mirza Mooraad Beg, 


By a reference to the hiſtory of the Tartars, this ſeems to be, oh 
the part of the common Moguls, a great uſurpation, too politely * 
admitted by the natives of Hindoſtaun, Mirza being the title of 7 
the 'Tartar nobility only. 


The Mogul women are uſually known by the title M K 
following the name, as glu o Hirmmerda Khanum, or Laudable 
Lady 3 plas ll) Ouffut Rbanum, the Lady of Attachment or Friend» 


(hip 1 N ys Cberit Khanum, the Lady of Delight, 


The Patans are generally known by the U or Khan following 
their names, which ſignifies Lord, ſometimes Sovereignty, as 
Peer Khan, „ Gam, Rabamut Khan, The women of 
the Patan caſt commonly have the title uu Klause following their 
names; Khatoo ſignifies Lady 1 as 


u Nooſrut Khatoo, Victorious Lady 
u Hoormut Khatoo, Dignified, Honorable Lady 
as wue3 Nuſſeeb Khatoo, Fortunate Lady. | 


Po 


By the above deſeription/ will be ſeen the attachment theſe peaple 
have to titles, and the high value they ſet upon their deſcent z which, 


although the government is deſpotic, and power and privilege aw 


chiefly the pottion of official rank, yet there is alſo a pre-eminence 
of birth, of which a remarkable inſtance was related to me, namely, 
that the miniſter Azzim U Omra, in whoſe hand was the wealth and 
patronage of the Dekan, had riſen by great abilities to that high 
ſation from the low office of a news writer, with a ſmall monthly 
ſtipend : and that in the days of proſperity he turned his views to 
the eſpouſal of a lady deſcended from an illuſtrious houſe, now 
fallen to decay, the immediate father of this lady being an inhabi. 
tant of a wretched dwelling, and an object of diſtreſs, from which 
this marriage not only promiſed relief, but the reſtoration of ſplen - 
dor, and the participation of power, Yet it required much time 
and labour, and the interpoſition of many friends, to bend the 
ſtubborn pride of the father, which at length yieltled to friendly and 
prundent counſels, after ſtipulating that the whole advance ſhould 
be on the fide of the miniſter ; and that, deſcending from the dignity 
of his high ation, he ſhould leave his palace, and accompanied by 
his retinue ſhould repair to the hovel of the poor noble, and ſolicit 
the honor of his. alliance ; which was accordingly done. Having 
already mentioned my reception by the Prince Srewnder Yah, in 
which was included much of Oriental manners, and ſome relation 


of their pleaſures in deſcribing the gardens of Kurrapah, I ſhall now 


offer the general reſult of my obſervations upon thoſe ſubjects, 


After a variety of travel in the principal courts of Europe, I was 


much ſtruck by the engaging and elegant manners of the Ameers 
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and $irdars I met with in the Nizam's country, Thelr behaviebr 


, 


appeared to me neither ſo tiff or formal as the German, nor mined, 
with that grimace and frivolity ſo common among the French and. | 
Italians ; but of a tile and nature peculiar to the Eaſtern peaple, © 


ſuch as, without embarraſſing the ſtranger, never fails to imp sm 


him with ſentiments of reſpect, while their affable demeanous, 
flattering ſpeeches, and kind attentions, prove him to be the obje& 
of their courteſy ; and that there is no rank or dignity _ in 
mutual exchange of civility, uſt 


But what is moſt ſurpriſing to an European is the decorum, 


gravity, and elegance of the Mooriſh children. They are for the 4 
moſt part handſomer at this age than when fully grown, and with all 
that is infantine and engaging, they can upon caſes of ceremony als 
ſume the unaffected ſteadineſs of an old courtier. By paying attention 
to what was ſaid to theſe children by their tutors, and by obſerving 


the moſt admired and popular characters among the men, I enden © 


voured to acquire ſome inſight into what ſtile of manners was held 
in greateſt repute among the Moors ; and I found the leading prin- 
ciple of external behaviour to be a majeſtic and martial deportment, 
a ſerene and ſteady countenance, which ſhould remain calm and un- 
altered amidſt the greateſt events, neither manifeſting ſigns of de- 
preſſion nor exaltation, but capable of that pliability which ſoftens 
the countenance to the reception of friends, and accompanies good 
offices with a benignant ſmile. This frequently borders upon dif 
ſimulation, ſince condemned perſons of rank have often been dif 
miſſed from the preſence to execution without threats or mengces, 


but with every mark of politeneſs, Having diſcourſed upon this * 


VR | 
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ſub joct with the. Moore, reminding. them of ſimilar. cireumſtances 
in hiſtory, they have replied, \thoſd/ inſtances were marks. of collec. 
ted firmneſs in the prince, ſince whatever the cauſe might be, he 
ſhould never. derogate from his own dignity, nor forget the atten» 
tions due to a, man of rank, whatever hi ſituation or conduct might 
be. They are extremely careful not to interrupt one another in diſ- 
courſe, and generally poſſeſs a natural eloquence, which they utter 
with fluency in a ſoft, but audible, tang i and are peculiarly grace- 
ful in their ation, which is erer e n | 
they are about to deln. F | 


Though they ſhave their halp-cloſe, and that their dreſs has been 
the ſame for many ages, admitting no variety of faſhion, yet they 
paſs a long time at their toilettes in waſhing,” rudbing, and per- 
fuming the whole body x, which being frequently expoſed to ſight; 
(indeed always in their undreſs at home) they ate very careful. to 
poliſh and render ſmooth and ſhining 1 and in order to ſupple their 
limbs, and give grace and. ſtrength to their bodies, they make uſe 
of violent exerciſes within the houſe,” with dumb bells, or heavy 
pieces of wood, which they whirl about the head, ſo as to open the 
cheſt and ſtrengthen the arm, which may account for their being 
ſuch excellent ſwordſmen. They alſo ſtretch themſelves at full 
length upon their hands and feet, kiſſing the ground hundreds of 
times without ſuffering the body to come in contact with it, which 
occaſions a general exertion. to the whole frame. Thie, with their 
exerciſe on horſeback, may account for their aRivity and ability to 
undergo fatigue when called upon by war! Which they would cer- 


tainly be incapable of doing, if, as many have ſuppoſed, ey were 
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to paſs their lives ſupinely lolling upon ſophas ſmoking their pipes, 
Indeed I was myſelf at firſt inclined to believe this common report, 
(however contrary to nature) from obſerving the Muſſelmen in out 
own territories, who are certainly much given to the indolence af- 
cribed to all the Orientals. But before we condemn this mode of 
life too haſtily, we ſhould reflect a little upon the change of circum. 
ſtances, which may have cauſed this variation of ſentiment, and 
conſider with candour their fallen glory, their faded ſplendor, and 
impoveriſhed ſtate : ſince, without any plan on the part of the 
Britiſh Government to oppreſs them, from our entrance into power 
their excluſion naturally follows, and the command of troops, forts, 
and provinces, become the portion of Europeans, Hence the rapid 

decay of all the ancient Mooriſh families within our dominions j 
who having for the moſt part no horſes to ride, nor any military 
character to ſuſtain, are aſhamed to carry ſpears and other arms, 
and think it needleſs to perform exerciſes they will not be called 
upon to practiſe, From a want of theſe incitements they ſink into 
ſullen apathy, and, conſcious of their humiliation, they have ſome» 
what thrown aſide the haughty carriage peculiar to their race, and, 
adapting themſelves to circumſtances, aſſume a more humble de- 
meanour z endeavouring to drown their cares by taking opium and 
bang, which compleats their ſad and dejected appearance, Knowing, 
from their diſpoſition and circumſtances, how much inwardly they 
muſt ſuffer from the remembrance of better days, I have often 
wondered how they could muſter up a ſmile, and afford a Chriſtian 
a cordial and hoſpitable reception. This true grandeur of mind, in 
not imputing to an individual the calamities incident to the conqueſt 
achieved by his nation, is highly worthy of admiration, and will, 


0 
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hope, upon examination, always influence the conduct of my 
country towards a gallant, but fallen, race ; ſo that, without devia- 
ting from the duties of his ſtation, or derogating from the pre- 
eminence ever annexed to command in that country, the Britiſh 
officer will ſedulouſly avoid wounding their feelings by a careleſs 
reception, or a haſty and rough anſwer in matters of buſineſs ; and 
in the hours of ſocial intercourſe admit them upon a footing of- 
equality. Though this conduct in my countrymen will in general 
ariſe from a nobler ſentiment than that of policy, yet were the latter 
to become the ſole principle of action, the ſame line of conduct 
would ſtill be adviſable ; for it is hardly poſſible that the lion ſhould 
tamely ſubmit to become a beaſt of burden, or that a race of war. 
riors, though vanquiſhed, ſhould endure with patience a continued 
degradation, and not behold thoſe with indignation and averſion, 
who weigh their own intereſts in a merchant's ſcale, with a cold 
indifference for the feelings of others, A liberal policy is, there» 
fore, no leſs neceſſary to preſerve dominion than talents and valour 
are to obtain it, | 


But to return to their independent countrymen i of whom it may 
in truth be ſaid, that they carry even into the preſence of their prince 


that dignified manner and proud ſubmiſſion, which Mr. Burke fo 
elegantly aſcribes to the French nobility ; and which, in the preſent 
ſtate of India, may with propriety be applied to the nobles of Hin- 
doſtan, (except in the dominions of Tippoo Sultaun) becauſe in 
moſt other parts a Commander of a thouſand horſe is more indepen- 
dent of his ſovereign than was the greateſt noble in the French 
court ſince the decadence of the feudal ſyſtem in France, as it is 


- 
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| the nature of Oriental government for the ſovereign to make a grant 
of a certain diſtrict to ſome Serdar or Munſubdar, over which the 
latter has abſolute authority, engaging to furniſh a certain ſum to the 
Cirear (government), and to raiſe and maintain for its ſervice a body 
of horſe, or only the latter, Theſe horſemen are commonly compoſed 


of the chief 's hereditary ſervants and followers, or recruited in the 
country, among a race of people who hold all profeſſions in con» 


tempt but that of arms; and who are the more inclined to this pro- 
feſſion, from the licenſe and ſuperiority attached to it, unattended' 
with the reſtraint and diſcipline of the European ſervice : and being 
accuſtomed to look no farther than their immediate chief, from 
whoſe hand flow puniſhment and reward, they become peculiarly 
l devoted to his ſervice: and fully ſenſible of their conſequence, theſe 
8 - chiefs within their own diſtricts clothe themſelves in all the ſtate and 
dignity of their ſovereign, and receive viſitors with equal ceremony, 
But the feebleneſs of this government, and the power of the nobles, 
cannot be better elucidated than by the relation of a fact which took 
| place in the Nizam's territory about the period of my making theſe 
i memorandums. Aſſid Ally Khan, the Commander of two thouſand 
| | horſe, rented the diſtricts of Kurrapah and Kummum, taking many 
diſtricts at an apparent loſs, hoping to repay himſelf by the abun- 
dant fertility of the province of Kummum ; which laſt the miniſter 
a month afterwards beſtowed upon Syed Ul Aodeem. But Aſſid 
Ally Khan refuſed to ſurrender, contenting himſelf to forward his 
remonſtrance to court accompanied by a lack of rupees, At the 
ſame moment Aſſid Ally Khan ſet out with two thouſand horſe, 
thirty muſquets, and a hundred ſcaling ladders, under the pretence 
of eſcorting his family from his country reſidence, Bangampilly : 
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but in reality to ſurpriſe and make priſoner the Rajah of Arech, in- 
habiting a fort within four coſs of Bangamp1/ly, at preſent under the 
juriſdiction of Ad Ally, and this without any excuſe of defalcation 
in the Rajab's payment, but merely to ſatisfy a hatred that has long 
ſubſiſted between their anceſtors, and which, notwithſtanding thelr 
equal ſubjection to the Soubab, has occaſioned a conſtant deſultory 
war: and the moment of proſperity and power ſtruck Aſid A0) 
as a good opportunity to cruſh his rival, This ſhort hiſtory written 
upon the ſpot is equal in ſubſtance to the moſt voluminous perfor- 
mance, and forms a juſt epitome of the general government of Hin- 
doſtaun from the decline of the Mogu/ Empire to the dawn of Hidir 
Ally's ſplendid career; and tends, without having recourſe to de- 
preciate the perſonal valour of the natives, to render the ſucceſs of 
the Britiſh arms leſs miraculous than our firſt conqueſts would 
otherwiſe appear, 


In retracing the various ſubjects of this curſory and imperfect 
ſketch of Mohammedan manners, there is one circumſtance likely 
to ſtrike the curious reader, namely, that a refinement of manners 
ſhould be found among a people whoſe cuſtoms entirely preclude 
women from any participation in Society, As a popular opinion 
has long prevailed in Europe that mankind are chiefly indebted for 
the improvement of ferocious and uncouth manners to the endearing 
ſociety of the more amiable ſex, as well as to the refinement ariſing 
from the introduction of chivalry ; yet in contradiction to this ſup- 
poſition we learn from hiſtory that the inſtitutions of chivalry are 
unknown in India, or in the countries from whence the Mohamme- 
dan conquerors of India originated. We alſo know from the ſame 
ſource, that the excluſion of women from the mixed ſociety of men 
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obtained more or leſs in Aſia prior to the introduction of the Mo- 


hammedan religion. Indeed, though the Mohammedan doctrine 
has been ſuppoſed extremely adverſe to the fair ſex by Europeans, 
it will be found that the women of Arabia are peculiarly indebted to 
the precepts of the Koran for the abolition of a horrid cuſtom, then 
prevalent among the Arabs, of frequently condemning to death their 
female offspring, as uſeleſs for the purpoſes of war. And here it 
may not be conſidered as extraneous to make ſome mention of a 
religion, whoſe dictates have cauſed ſo extraordinary a ſeparation in 
ſociety between the ſexes; an inſtitution the more ſingular as ariſing 
from the lucubrations of a man, whoſe devotion to the ſex placed 
the eternal happineſs of the Faithful in the perpetual enjoyment of 
bliſs in the arms of celeſtial beauties ; who, like their mortal ſiſters, 
are equally condemned to retirement in the next world, where Mo- 
hammed repreſents the charming black-eyed girls of Paradiſe to be 
created of pure muſk, and poſſeſſing the moſt rigid ſentiments of 
modeſty, as ſecluded from the reſt of the heavenly hoſt in ſacred 
groves, or enſhrined in pavillions of hollow pearl of vaſt extent. 
Though this indeed particularly alludes to the Hur A/ Ayun, or 
Houree, an immortal race created for the ſolace of True Believers, 
yet to prove, with many other paſſages of the Koran, that women 
have not been baniſhed theſe celeſtial abodes, the Faithful are per- 
mitted to ſend for their former loves, who, clothed in robes of 
heavenly texture, and crowned with reſplendant pearls, will wander 
in the fragrant bowers of Paradiſe, enjoying the unfading bloom of 
eternal youth, But to deſcend from the extatic raptures of the 
amorous prophet to his earthly inſtitutions, we may in the Moham- 
medan mode of life partly trace the views of its ambitious founder, 
Deſigning his diſciples for the founders of a new and ſplendid em- 
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pire, he wiſhed the whole energy of the human ſoul to be collected 
in that one great deſign z and that, inſpired with enthuſiaſm, his 


followers might, without interruption, purſue a ſteady courſe in the 


arduous and dangerous paths of politicks and war, Yet the ſtrong 


impulſe of nature warned the Prophet, like a ſecret monitor, that 


intellectual food alone was inſufficient . for Brings compounded of 
ſoul and body, Convinced of this, he only followed, without 
knowing it, the example of Zeno, Epicurus, and Ariſtotle, by 
adapting his ſyſtem and religion to his own temperament and incli- 
nations. Love and dominion were the paſſions of the Prophet, ſo 


he determined they ſhould go hand in hand and reſolved that the 


diet and beverage of his diſciples ſhould neither impair the vigour 
of the body, nor the faculties of the mind. But, as the frailty 
of human nature had ordained repoſe both to the ſtateſman and 
hero, he contrived that the allurements of pleaſure ſhould not in- 
terrupt the hours of buſineſs, and that women ſhould be the ſolace 
of mankind only in the hours of retirement and relaxation, without 
ſuperadding to the toils of public life the anxiety and perturbation 
of the abſent lover. For however dull and inanimate ſociety may 
appear to the votaries of pleaſure, deprived of this genial ſource of 
all our delights, yet the philoſopher and ſtateſman, viewing pleaſure 
as a ſecondary motive, may think the excluſion of women an advan- 
tage to the cold ſyſtem of wiſdom and policy ; Nam fuit ante Hele- 
nam belli teterrima cauſa amor; which the ſubſequent ages of the 
world have, and do, confirm. Combining, then, together the in- 
clinations of Mohammed with his policy, we ſhall find the ſeelu- 
ſion of women from the ſociety of men gives to the latter all thoſe 
hours which, in Europe, are generally employed by men to pleaſe 


Ty 
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the object of their wiſhes, leaving them at full leiſure to purſue, 
without diſtractions of jealouſy, the buſineſs of the day. It alſo 
prevents thoſe bitter feuds and laſting animoſities, which poiſon the 
minds of contending rivals, otherwiſe formed for mutual eſteem and 
friendſhip, It preſerves the marriage bed not only from pollution, 
but alſo from the dread of it: and it ſecures women from thoſe de. 
luſions and temptations which irritate the mind with fleeting joys, 
leaving behind the permanent ſting of bitter remorſe | While never 
having taſted the univerſal triumph and dominion which beauty 
gives in the circles of Europe, the loſs of power is not added to 
the painful ſenſation of fading charms, 


But as the ſyſtem of all mortals is ſubject to error, ſo Mohammed 
ſacrificed ſomething to the gratification of his own appetites, by 
permitting a plurality of women, an unhappy indulgence which 
the Chriſtians of Europe follow without either the ſame authority 
or inducement ; for the warm regions of Aſia make a difference 
between the ſexes not known to the climates of Europe, where the 
decay of each is mutual and gradual ; whereas in Aſia it is given to 
man alone to arrive at a green old age. The Eaſtern women at 
twelve years old become marriageable ; at ſixteen the ſhoots of 
budding beauty ripen into full-blown bloſſoms, and for a few years 
flouriſh with the fragrance of ſpring, and the luxuriance of ſummer, 
When the autumn of fix and twenty arrives, the fading flower be- 
gins to droop, and its ſhrivelled ſtalk trembles at the rapid approach 
of winter, and the unrelenting froſt, which in preſerving exiſtence, 
withers it charms, 


* 
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Dialogues in the vulgar Arabick of Morocco. 


Concluded from Page 84. 
A Korgſan hbooa She is a corſair. 

„ g iff e UN len hay ben ales The battery is fireing 
of ul medefa © on her, 
fem) be Jar? al Umba ef halo leyley She' is ſheered off: ill 

1jmao luck attend her“. 
a Waſh ſmaty / kbuber Have you heard the 
news? 
ls, Stirs Lows wad jabee or- No, is any courier ar- 
has rived ? 
SB, © 35> 3> e erkuks Two couriers are ar- 
LS. © | 
ld Min ein From whence ? 


e, Wahed min Melener One from Mequinez ; 
D go gz) Alokher min Taradant The other from Tara- 
dant. | 

gals Voum ily Kae wain feednau It is ſaid that our ſove- 


* An expreſſion commonly made uſe of by the Moors, 


Q 
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% Flbauch ee bert lee reign is going to 
N make war with 
Timſna, | 
Gy „ of) he Ab-fherif ale fee The progeny of the 
Cui Taradant aſb-koo Prophet which are 
ch pb dl bee leſultaun kaid in Taradant have 
E boom kuberh complained of their 
governor to the em- 
1 
„ „ 21, Waſh belhuk abel Soos Is it true the people of 
ways ge Neue nuſero Mooley Ab- Zus have proclaimed 
durrhamon Mooley Abdurham- 
mon ? | 
m pgs wa V Ghair kedoob kay buk- 'Tis all falſe, the go- 
PARTY um 'lewm ul kaid vernor Dleemy has 
uddleemee the command of 

them. 
Le e, Beſh hal / gud chery For how much can 
J=> 3 #\ alk tlah fee Dookela you buy gum-arabic 


; in Dookella? 
ole Ef) Wes Wilts, Yalla fhalna iſbtau Let us be gone, it is 
Wo; ghaudy tſub going to rain. 
57 * 1 Munkuder nimſhee be- I am not able to go in 
zurba ſuch haſte, 
A hog} gt Drea noſlo lilnedena We hall ſoon arrive 
at the town, 


„ Kheleny engls taht Let me fit down under 
— ad uſb-ſbejera this tree 
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f gab Fre ſa lain booma Make haſte, for they 
n —ghaudy iſbdo baub are going to ſhut the 


l medena gates of the town. 
„ Nia = ½ hhay enbet and Never mind if they 
wlll ſahebnau *larb are; we will ſleep 
| with our friends the 
| Arabs, 
u, Waſulna ala lber We are arrived in 
i ſufety. 


1 Albumderelillab God be praiſed | 
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Arabian and Perfian Traditions of the Origin 
of Writing. 


' WHILE the moſt antient and moſt excellent of the Perſian poets, 


whoſe works have deſcended entire to our days, deſcribes the firſt 


introduction of Writing amongſt men as proceeding-from the leſſons 
of thoſe evil beings, or demons, called Deeves,—an Arabian writer 


informs us, in the following paſſage, that it was the Prophet Enoch 


who perpetuated amongſt his deſcendants the art of penmanſhip, 


G43 ot) 93) Iy philly bas oo I) pI) age only ; 
Wile pt) „ 35g) aps) licks pd pI) age pal e 
＋ 8)  Whe — Corte pD) bal 

* Ar) 9) gs es we) ow way) ys Gee whe 


„ Epr1s (the Prophet Enoch) (peace be to him) was the firſt 
who, after Enos the ſon of Seth, the ſon of Apam (on whom be 
peace), wrote with a pen: in the uſe of which Epr1s afterwards 
inſtructed his ſons, and ſaid to them, O my ſons | know that ye 


* Vide © Kiſzum” Script. Arab. in David. Millii Diſſertat. citatum.—Quarts. 
Leyden, 1743. p. 26. 
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are Sabeant. His deſcendants did not ceaſe, from one generation 
to another, to poſſeſs the books of SE TH and of Epa1s, until the 
times of Noan and of ABRanam.” 


The abridgement, or Muntetbub, of Fixpaus1's celebrated 
Heroick Poem, the Sh Nameb, or Hiſtory of the antient Kings 
of Perſia,” thus mentions the origin of letters : 


&c. pls , Us 334 $9233 b 90th gs 


+ It is related that King TaumuRas had a Vizier, a man of 
wonderful knowledge. One day he brought before the king a cer- 
tain Deeve (or demon) bound by magick. 'The Deeves on this 
aſſembled their forces, and came to attack TAHMURAS, who was 
enraged at hearing of their attempt, and raiſed his armies to oppoſe 
them. Govarsn?® was the name of the chief Deeve, and he came 
into action. TAHMURAs having been victorious, gave orders for 
a general maſſacre ; but the Deeves ſued for mercy, and ſaid, that 
if he would ſpare their lives, they would teach him ſtrange ſecrets 
and myſterious ſciences. He ſpared their lives, and they taught 
him the art of reading and writing, Deeves and Peries were under 
his dominion, and he reigned thirty years T,“ &c. 


Turning from this abridged narrative to the original in the Shah 


= 

t Tabmuras or Tahmurath, (4,445), and in ſome copies Se, the father of 
Cemſbid, was ſtyled Deevebend, or the tamer of damons. He is ſuppoſed to have 
reigned about the year 835 before Chriſt. 
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Nameh, I find the paſſage, particularly relating to the * of 
letters, thus given: 


— a ox 
2 
e, 
U e 
G &y 5 ity 3 go7 ay 
(£11.52 r = Ay FOND ay | 
They taught the monarch to write: they inflamed his heart 
with (rhe fire ) knowledge: (they raught him) (ſingle) to write 
to thirty perſons (of different nations), whether Syrians “, Arabians 
or Parthians, Turks, Chineſe or antient Perſians, Indians, Egyp- 
tians or Moors of Barbary.” bs 


So is the paſſage written in that manuſcript copy of the Shab 
Nameh which I eſteem the moſt correct of three now before me: 
in the others ſome variations occur. One of them reads the ſecond 
and laſt diſtich thus: 


= $239) of 35 . 
go; 3 50 at 5 was it 
E 3 git 33 5 Edke ay 
E N tne 


* Roomi may be alſo tranſlated Grecians. 


_ * Sa - 


* 
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* Where, beſides the different reading and ſome obſcurity in the firſt 
and laſt line, inſtead of Turks we find Sogdians ; and no mention 
of either Hindi, Meſri, or Berberi, _ 


The third manuſcript gives the whole paſſage thus : 


re, 
Abo 
S K 
, enn 
l 3 89% 5 op ay 
e 552 he? ts 


. mentioning the Bogdians inſtead of Sogdians, as in the ſecond manu- 
ſcript, with ſome other inconſiderable variations. 


1 1 
Pn1LOLOGUS. 


| Arabich Tnſeription. 


The Engraving annexed repreſents an inſcription, carved-in. Ata- 
bick characters on a ſtone, ,. et, 
That pace n the fone which the infripion cats io ov 

in length, nr ET) 


—— 


2 
* 


1 
ws | 
1 
3 
1 
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1 
39 5 


Copy of a Letter from Dr. Jauzs Kenn fo c 
InoxsiDpR, dated Dacca, March 11, 1774. 


Communacated by Colonel InoxsIDx. 


Dear Sir, I have ſent to Dr. Forhergill, by the Reſolution, a 


| few ſeeds of the vomiting gourd, and other plants, packed in pau;ſoned 


Q 


wax-cloth, and incloſed in a letter, On my arrival here I met with 


a ſtrange plant, which ſeems poſſeſſed of muſcular motion, quite 
different from that motion, occaſioned by irritability, in the fen. 


fitive plants, As ſoon as it is in flower I will deſcribe it, to have 


the pleaſure of puzzling the Door, and the curious in plants. 


This is the ſhape of the leaf, only it is much larger“: the two 
ale (or wings) a, 6, are in continual motion all day, and at night 


they fall down to reſt—more animalium.— The wing a falls down 
to 7, and puts on the appearance of 5: it riſes again, in the ſame 


uniform motion, to its former erect poſition, deſcribing a ſection 


of a circle twice in about the ſpace of two minutes. If it meet 
with any obſtruction in its courſe, it preſſes conſiderably againſt the 
object; and, when the obſtacle is removed, it reſumes its former 
courſe, whether up or down, in a determinate manner : the velocity 
of the motion is increaſed in conſequence of the previous retarda- 
tion, You ſee how I am obliged to introduce my favourite amuſe- 


ment to ſwell this epiſtle to a decent ſize. Who is without his 


hobby horſe? Indulge me in mine. I am, e., Ge. 


* Sce the Miſcellaneous Plate, fig. 2. 


Obſervations en Paſſage of Nizann,: and. an 
ancient Cuſtom of the Jeus and oral 
By _ OvszLEy. 


WIEN we find that, between two different nations, an intercourſe 

has taken place to ſuch a degree, that the words and idioms of one 
have been adopted into the language of the other ®, we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe many of the cuſtoms and ceremonies likewiſe borrowed. 
Theſe, among the Grecians, may be traced, without much diffi. 
culty, to their Aſiatiek and Egyptian ſources f. 


To the time when the Chaldeans held no inconſiderable rank 
among the ſubjects of the Per/ffan empire, and when its numerous 
hoſts had frequent, though not _—_ amicable, intercourſe with 


IQ 


— the Perſian and the Greeyand Chaldaick languages has been 
alluded to in another place, and ſhall be the ſubject of a future publication. 
+ « Que la Greece ait été peuplé par des colonies de 1'Orient et de I'Egypte, ce 
n'eſt plus aujour dhui une verits conteſtbe,” &.. Vide . Eflai ſur Vutilits des Langues 
Orientales pour la Connoiſſance de 1 Hiſtaire Ancienne de la Grece.” Memoires de 
Acad. des Inſeript. Vol. VII. p. 219.—In this eſſay the ingenious author illuſtrates, 
by means of the Chaldaick, Hebrew, and Phenician, (for he uſes net any other Oriental 
language), the very obſcure Grecian fable of Perſeus and the Gorgons, 1 
— 
R 
OY 
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the hardy veterans of the Grecian ſtates, we may, perhaps, trace the 
affinity and reſemblance found in their nem cen 3 


cuſtoms, and religious ceremonies. 


Whilſt I expreſs my OW of being able, on a future occaſion, 


to demonſtrate the utility of the Oriental tongues, and particularly | 


of the Perſian, in illuſtrating many obſcure and doubtful paſſages 
of the Claſſick writers, I freely declare my opinion, that a know- 
ledge of the Grecian language, ancient hiſtory, and mythology, is 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to him who would aſpire to perfection in the 
Perſian, either as a linguiſt or an antiquary. Mutually reflecting 
light upon each other, theſe languages will rightly guide the ety- 
mologiſt through many a weariſome and intricate derivation, and 
enable the curious On to explore the dark receſſes ' of An- 


tiquity. 


It were eaſy to collect paſſages from the works of the Perſian 
poets, in which, without much violence of conſtruction, alluſions 


might be diſcovered to the rites of Jeuiſb and Grecian antiquityy 


rites, we may ſuppoſe, common to the Perſians at one period, fince 
many are ſtill to be found among chem but ſlightly diſguiſed by the 
changes of religion. 


From ſeveral paſſages of thi nature, which, in the courſe of 


reading, I have collected together, I ſhall here ſelect one from that 
celebrated Epick Poem of N1z amt, The Hiſtory of Alexander the 
Great. It occurs in the beginning of the chapter, intitled (accord- 


ing to ſome manuſcripts) ,0uKul ul Ab , e „ out fy 


= : * - 
{ : a 5 , ® * 
. : w 
. 4 914 


. 
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The battle of Alexander with Darius, and Alexander's obtaining 
the victory.“ According to other copies . b (. pF lies 
The fighting of Darius with Ale sander. This, in animated 
verſe, relates the ſucceſs of the Macedonian Hero's arms over thoſe 
of DaRA in the battle which preceded the aſſaſſination of the Perſian 
monarch ; e —— | 


I Deſerted, in his utmoſt need, 
++ By thoſe his former bounty fed“. 
a circumſtance pathetically told in the ſucceeding chapter, which, 
ſlightly differing from the Greek and Roman hiſtories, deſcribes the 
melancholy cataſtrophe that laid low the honours of the GREAT 
KixG z or, according to the profane ſtyſe of Eaſtern adulation and 
ſervility, Tux KinG or Kinos. The, relation gf this event is 
prefaced by the following lines, leading to that paſſage which is 
the particular ſubje& of theſe remarks : 


xt $234) (Lopes 

50 3 dey oo) af (let 

e 

le 
e A u | 
Gangs oy oy age Ah ym * 

ens 
0b 39h dat of ⏑Sπ%,˖¶ 


* Dryden's Alexander's Feaſt, 
R 2 


{> 


— — — — = - . * — — — _ * 
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b * i ja hy OT 
* of gle of ale? oe 
TN te la 3) 03,0 H 
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t aut) A by of ' 2 
e e N = | 


« The graceful motion of the cerulean ſphere, 
With its orbits, the Stars, and Moon, and Sun, 
Think not that they have been made for idle ſport, 4 
Or that this fair curtain (the u of heaven) has been formed 

in vain, | 
In this glorious web no thread is without its uſe, 
Though the end (or object) of it may be concealed from us, 
Who knows what is to happen to-morrow ? 
Or that which ſhall yet remain in obſcurity ? 
Can we tell the man whoſe affairs Fortune ſhall direct ? 
Or him with whoſe life Deſtiny ſhall ſport ? 
Can we point out him who to-morrow ſhall be brought forth a life» 
leſs corpſe from his habitation ? 
Or him on whoſe brow proſperity ſhall place a diadem ? 


* This diſtich is not found in ſome copies. 


t According to one copy N (Hage and to others (among which is the moſt an- 
cient) A r explained by an interlinear note, as ſignifying the fame with * 
Ov to ſet going, to make current, to lend, &c. 


* 


7 Some manuſenpts want this diſtich, which ſeems to lead, with great propriety to 
the deſcription of a battle, | 
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Who knows, adi this chey which we now trample under foot, 
What blood of heroes may have * L TREE. © 


% * 


me ende ba e ne 
of day-break, or of . which is thus figuratively deſcribed : 

ann 

„e . r 


Of this paſſage, however we might expedd, ln in the works of 
Niz Aut, much Oriental imagery, many metaphors, allegories, and 
alluſions, the ſenſe would have been, on the firſt reading, a little 
obſcure, had not ſome Perſian commentators, in two manuſcript 
copies, thought it neceſſary to give a few explanatory notes, written 
in the margins and between the lines “. With theip aſſiſtance we 
may tranſlate the diſtich thus: (That) when the King of Cheen 
(the Sun) aroſe in the morn, the Bridegroom of the Eaſt (Eden) 
gave pearls (Stars) inſtead of money.” 


Notwithſtanding the Perſian explanation which I have given in a 
note, I acknowledge my ignorance of the . here mentioned, as 


* The notes are on oy ol which is explained by il and %% in one 
copy, by the words n Ab In the other copy we are informed that . ,aJa,L 
is the ſame as (h — Under. us, is written 3) and over ( the 
word & — whilſt a marginal note tells us, that hy 

NN UAA gs - 
Aden is the name of a country where the Sun (firſt) appears.” 
and ,3> dur) is explained by o. ſtars. 
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no writer of Iraun could poſſibly allude to Aden in Arabia Fellx, 
or to that part of Meſopotamia where the terreſtrial Paradiſe is ſup» 
poſed to have been ſituated, as relatively Oriental. | 


The Poet ſpeaks of the Sun as the Prince of Chen, or of the 
Eaſtern Region ; the imperial bridegroom of the Eaſt, who, having 
cauſed by his preſence the ſtars to diſappear, (which are deſcribed 
as the pearls of heaven) is ſaid to have beſtowed them inf 
money as a marriage portion to the morn. 


: 
| 


The ſun is compared to a bridegroom in the following Hebrew 
paſſage : | | + OS 


PI? 1242 WP JNEMPB RY JNND 
„(The Sun which) cometh forth as a bridegroom out of his 


chamber, and Ae as a giant (or ſtrong man) to run his courſe,” 
P/alm. XIX. IS, 


In the latter part of the diſtich, (which only means 46 was 
morn, that the Sun had ariſen) an alluſion is found to the cuſtom 
at Perſian Nuptials, where the bridegroom beſtows, among other 
preſents, a ſmall ſum of ready money on the betrothed damſel. 
This ſum, among perſons whoſe fortunes exceed not mediocrity, 
conſiſts of ten or twelve tomans ® in ready money, and is generally 
accompanied with two complete ſuits of the beſt apparel, ear-rings, 


* A Team le about al. tos. of our money, but the value ſeems to have AluRtuated| 
It hav been reckoned nt 45, 46, $0, and de French Iivres, Vide Tavernler, Chats 
din, Ke. Mr. Ives makes It equal to 31. 64, 8d, See his 4 Voyage to Ind, & 
Preface, p. All. 
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1 fm mn 

One fer of nnd 
giving of a piece of money to the bride, and of certain pledges of 
love and honour, called Arrha and Arrhabo, PIW—Such preſents 
Rebecca received on her marriage with Jane, a golden ear - ring of 
half a ſhekel weight, and two bracelets for her hands of ten ſhekels 
weight of gold T.“ And The ſervant brought forth jewels of 


Such, as I before mentioned, rams. of anda. Jon 
Perſians, 


Theſe gifts ſeem to have been uſually regulated by the father or 
friends of the bride, Schechem, the ſon of Hamor, the Hivite 
prince, being paſſionately in love with Dinah, the daughter of Ja- 
cob, ſays to her brethren ** Let me find grace in your eyes, and 
what ye ſhall ſay unto me I will give. Aſk me never ſo much 


unto me z but give me the damſel to wife ||.” 


* See Francklin's Tour to Perfia, p. 10, 0. — Olcariue's Travels of the Am- 
baſſadors, tranſlated by Davies, p. 349. Sir Thomas Herbert's Travels, 384, Ge. 


+ Geneſis, xx1V. 88. 


1 Geneſls, XXIV. 33.85 the obſervations of the learned Schrader on the He- 
brew words YAY and P93 in his Comment, de Veſtitu Mullerum Hebrwarum, 


publiſhed by the celebrated Albert Schultens, Quarto. Leyden, 1945. p. 60+1 89, tee, 
| Genefls, XXIV. tt, 14+ The original Hebrew word for the dowry ls retalned 
in the Arablek or Perflan, vs 244 


bracelets, a ring, a mirror, &. CRONE: is ae 


filver, and jewels of gold, and raiment, and gave them to Rebecca t.“ 


dowry (WI) and gift, and I will give according as ye ſhall ſay 


ivr 
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And we read in another place, that the ſervants of Saul, by 


dee, ſaid to David, (who had alleged poverty as an obſtacle g 
his becoming the royal ſon-in-law) '* The king deſireth not any 


dowry “.“ | m8 | 


The ſame argument is uſed by a Grecian monarch tempting 
another hero to a matrimonial alliance. I have,” ſays Agamems 
non, three daughters in my well-ordered manſion, —Chry ſothemis 
Laodice, and Iphianaſſa. Of theſe, let Achilles, without beſtow. 
ing on her any dowry, take her whom he ſhall moſt like +.” 


Tee; os jor wt dvya ric 475 Au, £U TX 
Xpuoobepus, xz Anodixy, Y Ifiavaroa 
Tauwv, mv xz ide Gian avardvoy ary i 


73 > 


The nuptial preſent, among the ancient Greeks, was called E 
alſo agb and agpabe, two names borrowed, like the cuſtom of 
beſtowing it, from the Hebrews, There were beſides the gifts 
avaxanunnia, or deen , ow]npic, deu ra, and 2 Y ονονννεν 
all of them ſo named, becauſe given on occaſion of the new- mar- 
ried woman's taking off her veil, and ſuffering herſelf to be ſeen, 

a favour generally conferred on the huſband and relations the third 


day after the wedding. 


The bridal veil of the Perſian ladies, made of red ſilk or muſlin t. 


* I, Samuel. XVIII. 25. + "HE Iliad, 1x. 144. 
$ Francklin's Tour= Olearius's Trav. of the Amb.—Sir T. Herbert's Trav, &c. 


PDD 
correſponds with that of te fame colove uſed bythe ancient O 

at their nuptials, and called dt, (which the Romans adopted under 5 
the appoſite dame Flame), Such alſo, way the Hebrew IS © 
which concealed the charms of the fair Rebecca, for Idar until . 
ſhe became his wiſe , and che fun which has. berg ſuppoſed to 7 
rv its ms hen an hf to is rei erf. "PEE ark 


W * 4 4 * | ry "AY 
w 1 ' * 55 4 | - Wo 'F. *%a . * 
4 * * 1 * . of * I 5 19 4. ans 9 I - 0 { A i ge) F - } { i 
* 3 ** 1 . * 12 A k * * a * . | > f * 7» J 
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The conducting of the bride, eg the Publia pompous 
proceſſion to her future home, the nuptial feaſt-—the: bathing, — 4 * 


che harmony of muſical inſtruments, —ihe attendance of dancers, — 12 3 
and the decoration of the bridegroom houſe NL Hs” 4 


a diſtich of N12 A1, ſpeaking of his hero Alexander, _ 


\ . 
- - » * 
* . * 4 Y 
Ws * ' 
g a &e 7 3 . * 
— 
* 
Þ : A) 
- = o , My 
| G * 


would afford ample ſubjeck for a continuation of the parallel between 8 
the marriage ceremonies and cuſtoms of the Jews, the Greeks, and 
Perſians ;' but this Eſſay has already exceeded the bounds preſcribed; a; + 
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| arid mirfreunes of the celebrated Camoens ſeem to 


* en a proportion, that it is difficult to pronounce, 

Bien moſt remarkable. If we look to the beauty ' 
We. of hi tags” es Þirit of his diction, and the harmony of his N 
1 * my, n hy + vue to ths en of his eminence as a 


contraſted with the perſecution, miſeries * darkened his latter 
35 3 poap— 0 i m as Art more ortunate than great, 


5 2 to excite che pang of envy | 
* a. however, ble *excellence” may 21 ly attributed. 


nt of patronagetg greg of beat irfelf, has been ſuppoſed 


Eh names of en, the Luſitanian bard roſe under the weight of ac- 
4 8 > ma and, like the/typeWHich he diſplayed on a 


oriDle, Seca ee Katte in te 4 * ſeas for life, 


compaſſion. N 


d the genius, und quickened thediligence, of various 


KH . 
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The GROT TO of CAMOENS. 
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and the immortal work which he bore above the waves, is no com- 
mon evidence of the exiſtence of a ruling providence. If his viſit 
to thoſe diſtant ſcenes, which he was one day intended to celebrate ; 
if his exile to an inhoſpitable coaſt, where he planned and finiſhed a 
monument of letters, by which his name will live to after ages,— 
could be conſidered as the work of chance, the important diſcovery 
of Gama, and the epic poem of Camoens, can have no pretenſion 
to the ſpirit of inſpiration, or to the intimate connexion that was ſo 
* | 


The mark which I have the honour to psi ll Shalt'& the 
feeling mind the chequered lot of genius, whoſe ſublimity could 
not preſerve it from the ſhafts of malice, and whoſe degradation 
was only wanting, to complete its triumph over a perſecuting world 
In this ſecluded ſpot he found that peace which the court and the 
camp had alike denied him; and to a Pagan nation he was indebted 
for that ſecurity which he courted in vain among the Chriſtians of 
the Eaſt | At once the boaſt and reproach of his country, he ex- 
tended her renown on the confines of the Pacific Ocean ; and the 
poem he produced in this retreat might make us cry out with the 
ſympathetic bard, 


% Yet, ſacred be the allen ſpot, 
Where, by a ſenſeleſs world forgot, 
The Poet charm'd this diſtant ſhore 
With Epic tones unheard before 
And in a deſert, doom'd to ſhame, 
Rear'd his pyramid of fame | 

$2 
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| T' Amphion's lyre ſo fable gives "if hin 

The magic power by which he lives. | 
And oft to Fancy's penſive ear 
The ſon'rous notes are full and clear, 
As, coaſting nigh the moonlight dell, 
The ſtranger kens the Poet's cell: 
Where warbled Love, or Wit the rhyme, 
Syrens from the birth of Time 
That tempt thro? ſeas, with ſtorms o'ercaſt, 
To Immortality at laſt.” 


The grotto of Camoens is pleaſantly ſituated on the weſtern ſhore 
of the promontory of Macao, and faces the harbour, which divides 
it on that fide from the mainland. This promontory is a narrow 
neck of land, whoſe ſtony and barren ſurface is only rendered ha- 
bitable by the ſea breezes that blow from three quarters of the com- 
paſs, and ſomewhat temper the natural heat of the climate. Of 
trees or verdure, there is but a ſmall proportion ; and to the pleaſure 
grounds, in which the grotto has been encloſed, that proportion 
ſeems chiefly to have been allotted. To the taſte and enthuſiaſm of 
Mr. William Fitzhugh, one of the Company's former Supercargoes 
at Canton, the poet is indebted for the preſervation of this memo- 
rial of his labours ; and the public, for the opportunity of paying 
their tribute at his ſhrine. A few acres have been here laid out to 
as much advantage, as a ſingular diverſity of ground, and a romantic 
ſcite, within ſo narrow a compaſs, would admit. The land border- 
ing the ſea conſiſts of a ſtrata of ſtone, thrown here and there into a 
kind of Crom/ech, whoſe ſkeleton ſtate, from which the equinoxial 
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rains have waſhed the ſoil, evidently denotes them to be the pro- 
ductions of nature, In the center of the area a more conſiderable 
eminence appears, on which the principal Cromlech ſtands, bearing 
on its ſhoulders a temple, in the Chineſe taſte, that crowns the 
grotto of Camoens. This is merely an excavation in the rock be- 
| neath, where a profile of the bard has been ſcratched on the wall, 
of no farther merit than to remind us of the genius of the place. 
Nothing can be more beautiful or extenſive than the view from this 
ſpot. To the eaſt and north it is, indeed, ſheltered by the ridge 
that interſects the promontory ; but to the ſouth, the city of Macao, 
with its ſteeples and caſtles, fill the eye, which, glancing to the 

weſt, meets a proſpect, diverſified with verdant iſles, and a line of 
woody and cultivated coaſt, bounded by the majeſtic Montagna, 
whoſe pyramidical form and dark aſpe& add no ſmall charm to the 
ſcenery of Nature. From the moving objects in the harbour, 
which entertain for a while, the ſpectator turns with anxiety to the 
plantations below him, where the vigorous and curious productions 
of the Eaſt ſo enliven and adorn this pictureſque retirement, as to 
have rendered it the choice and admiration of his Excellency Earl. 
Macartney ring his ſhort abode at Macao. 


That a ſcene, and occaſion, like this, ſhould awaken the ſym- 
pathy, and exerciſe the talent, of the poetical traveller, will ſurpriſe 
no feeling mind. To blend the effect with the cauſe, and to make 
allowance for a ſpontaneous tribute to the ſufferings and merits of 
the divine Camoens, is what the Author may ſafely expect from. 
the literary reader. 
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T' Amphion's lyre ſo fable gives i Rin 
The magic power by which he lives. 
And oft to Fancy's penſive ear 
The ſon'rous notes are full and clear, 
As, coaſting nigh the moonlight dell, 
The ſtranger kens the Poet's cell: 
Where warbled Love, or Wit the rhyme, 
Syrens from the birth of Time | 
That tempt thro? ſeas, with ſtorms o'ercaſt, 


To Immortality at laſt.” 


The grotto of Camoens is pleaſantly ſituated on the weſtern ſhore 
of the promontory of Macao, and faces the harbour, which divides 
it on that ſide from the mainland. This promontory is a narrow . 
neck of land, whoſe ſtony and barren ſurface is only rendered ha- 
bitable by the ſea breezes that blow from three quarters of the com- 
paſs, and ſomewhat temper the natural heat of the climate. Of 
trees or verdure, there is but a ſmall proportion ; and to the pleaſure 
grounds, in which the grotto has been encloſed, that proportion 
ſeems chiefly to have been allotted. To the taſte and enthuſiaſm of 
Mr. William Fitzhugh, one of the Company's former Supercargoes 
at Canton, the poet is indebted for the preſervation of this memo- 
rial of his labours ; and the public, for the opportunity of paying 
their tribute at his ſhrine. A few acres have been here laid out to 
as much advantage, as a ſingular diverſity of ground, and a romantic 
ſcite, within ſo narrow a compaſs, would admit. The land border- 
ing the ſea conſiſts of a ſtrata of ſtone, thrown here and there into a 
kind of Cromlecb, whoſe ſkeleton ſtate, from which the equinoxial 
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rains have waſhed the ſoil, evidently denotes them to be the pro- 
ductions of nature. In the center of the area a more conſiderable 
eminence appears,' on which the principal Cromlech ſtands, bearing 
on its ſhoulders a temple, in the Chineſe taſte, that crowns the 
grotto of Camoens, This is merely an excavation in the rock be- 
neath, where a profile of the bard has been ſcratched on the wall, 

of no farther merit than to remind us of the genius of the place, 

Nothing can be more beautiful or extenſive than the view from this 
ſpot. To the eaſt and north it is, indeed, ſheltered by the ridge 
that interſects the promontory ; but to the ſouth, the city of Macao, 
with its ſteeples and caſtles, fill the eye, which, glancing to the 
weſt, meets a proſpect, diverſified with verdant iſles, and a line of 
woody and. cultivated coaſt, bounded by the majeſtic Montagna, 
whoſe pyramidical form and dark aſpe& add no ſmall charm to the 
ſcenery of Nature. From the moving objects in the harbour, 
which entertain for a while, the ſpectator turns with anxiety to the 
plantations below him, where the vigorous and curious productions 
of the Eaſt ſo enliven and adorn this pictureſque retirement, as to 
have rendered it the choice and admiration of his Excellency Earl. 
Macartney —_ his ſhort abode at Macao. 


That a duns, and occaficn, like this, ſhould awaken the ſym- 
pathy, and exerciſe the talent, of the poetical traveller, will ſurpriſe 
no feeling mind. To blend the effect with the cauſe, and to make 
allowance for a ſpontaneous tribute to the ſufferings and merits of 
the divine Camoens, is what the Author may ſafely expect from. 
the literary reader. 
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Sonnet to CAMOENS?s Grotto at Macao, 


- 


High-favour'd grot ! that on the jutting verge 
Of old Cathay, in ſhades ſequeſter'd, plac'd, 
Saw, with the poet's form, thy pavement grac'd,— 

Studious his lyre to epic heights to urge. 


This be thy fame—not that the wreath which age 
Weaves for thy region * with myſterious hands ; 
Nor yet th' achievements of the daring bands , 

Whoſe glory blaz d, unrival'd, on the ſtage : 


Veil'd is her pride ! their ſun is ſet in ſhame ! 


But oft the pilgrim to this cell ſhall ſtray,— 
Still find the Poet living in his lay, 


While taſte and genius glow at Camoens? name: 
Still, with thy votary, ſtrew the fill with flowers, 
Their lot far happier own, but, ah ! leſs bleſt their powers ! 


* China. + The Portugueſe. 
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Curious Perſian Manuſcript. 


IN the account of the Perſian Bulbul, given in the ORIENTAL 
CoLLECTIONS, No. I. (p. 16), the extraordinary work of Zaka- 
riab ben Mohammed ben Mahmood is quoted; and it certainly is well 
intitled to the epithet extraordinary, for perhaps no volume of the 
ſame bulk contains fuch a ſtrange intermixture of real and fabulous 
hiſtory, zoology, botany, geography, &c., &c. But the name of 
the author is imperfectly given in the quotation above mentioned: 
he thus mentions it himſelf, (according to two fine copies I have 
examined) in the firſt page of his book : 


G ata 02* = gl all hol dogs oh 
„Thus ſays the meaneſt of ſervants, Zakariah Ben Mohammed 


Ben Mahmood Al Kamooly Al Cazviny.” 


And he is generally known by the laſt title, A/ Cazviny, from 
Cazvin, his native place. The work itſelf is entitled Ajareb al 
Makbhlookat, ſignifying in Arabick the Wonders of Creation—Mira- 
bilia Creaturarum, or, as D*Herbelot “ renders it, Les Merveilles 


* Bib, Orient. Art. Agiaib Almakhloukat. 


* 
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des Creatures, The author, in the fifth page of the Introduction, 
tells us, S,. M N . And the name of this Book is 
Ajaieb Almakhloucat, &c. 


The author of this curious work flouriſhed in the ſeventh century 
of the Hegira, and died about the year of Chriſt 1275. He wrote, 
according to Monſ. D*Herbelot, two other volumes; neither, pro- 
bably, more intereſting than that of which I particularly ſpeak. 
The Ajareb Almokbloucat contains ſeveral chapters, ſubdivided into 
a multiplicity of ſections, in which every ſcience is treated of ac- 
cording to the moſt approved Oriental ſyſtems, and every depart- 
ment of natural hiſtory explored : Galen, Ariſtotle, and Pliny, are 
often quoted. Intermixed with much fable, ſome truth may be diſ- 
covered. Several curious hiſtorick anecdotes are unexpectedly found 
among deſcriptions of wells, mountains, or trees. With ſtories of 
the Simorgh *, and winged dragons, are blended accurate deſcrip. 
tions of a variety of real birds and ſerpents. Whilſt the deſerts of - 
Africa furniſh our author with a number of hideous and monſtrous 
imaginary creatures, he deſcribes the quadrupeds and fiſhes of his 
own country in a pleaſing and eaſy manner. His account of metals 
and mines of jewels contains much curious information : and I have 
no doubt but the Botaniſt might derive conſiderable benefit from the 
deſcription of trees, ſhrubs, flowers, herbs, &c., given by this in- 
genious writer. In Aſiatick Geography his account of various 
mountains, rivers, celebrated ſprings, &c., &c., would be extremely 
uſeful to any one engaged on that ſubject: and thoſe who are curious 


* The Simorgh, a fabulous bird of prodigious fize, ſaid to be endowed with ſpeech, kee. 
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in aſtronomy, muſick, arithmetick, medicine, aſtrology, &c., will 
find a great fund of entertainment in the work of A Cazvini, To 
the hiſtorian and the antiquary, more intereſting paſſages will occur 
than could be expected in a book of this nature: in ſhort, I know 
few Oriental works which offer to any ingenious tranſlator a richer 
fund of materials for Extras, of which it would ſupply a large 
volume. 


The copy in my poſſeſſion is a ſmall, but very thick, quarto ; 
containing above 800 pages: ſpaces are left for paintings every here 
and there, but unluckily they ſtill continue blank. I once ſaw a 
copy full of beautiful drawings, repreſenting all the beaſts, fiſhes, 
birds, trees, flowers, monſters, &c., deſcribed in the book: and a 
year ago, a very fine and perfect copy, ſaid to contain above 300 
paintings, was to be ſold in London, with a number of other Perſian 
manuſcripts, brought from India by a Mr. Andrews. If what I 
have here ſaid, ſhall induce ſome ingenious Orientaliſt to extract 
from the Ajaieb Al Makblookat the curious, entertaining, and inte- 
reſting paſſages, and to publiſh them with ſketches of the original 
paintings, I have reaſon to hope that he, and a variety of readers, 
would feel themſelves indebted to 


ANATOLICUS. 


Cambridge, 


April 9, 1797. 
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1 | Turkiſh Extrafts, 
1 


bp 
[ | | AMONG the manuſcripts of the Harleian Collection, depoſited - 

; in the Britiſh Muſeum, is one written in the Turkiſh language, and 
in a moſt beautiful 7az/ick hand, decorated with ſeveral extraordinary 
pictures, illuſtrative of the ſtrange and wonderful narratives con- 
tained in the work, which is numbered in the catalogue 5 500. 
The following extracts will ſerve as ſpecimens of the whale. The 
ſecrets of naturaland occult philoſophy ſeem alluded to in ſome of 
the fables; more particularly the myſteries of the Philoſopher's 
Stone: but ſeveral of the anecdotes appear to be merely tranſlations 
from fabulous Perſian treatiſes, and are evidently imitations of that 
very curious and entertaining work, the Agiaieb-al-makblucat of Al 
Cazvini, Many, however, are original; and ſome, probably, have 
their foundation in reality. Of theſe ſtories two are here given in 
the Turkiſh, which will enable the reader to judge of the ſtyle and 
nature of the work : 
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It is (alſo) related that in the Egyptian Nile is the River Hor/e; 
and when that horſe comes forth from the water, a certain viper of 
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thoſe which abound on the banks of the Nile, contriving the 
deſtruction of that horſe, coils himſelf up that he may bite him; 
but the horſe breathing on the ſerpent, this creature falls into 


pieces.“ 
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% They ſay that in Egypt, when the crocodile comes out of the 
river Nile, he places himſelf on the ſtrand, and opens his mouth, 
when certain ſmall birds, which are called Tooti, (a ſpecies of per- 
roguet fly into his mouth, and devouring the little worms they find 
there, hover about him. Theſe worms occaſion great pain to the 
crocodile, ſo that he rejoices when the birds deſtroy them, and re- 
mains quiet: and for this reaſon the Divine Majeſty has made them 
the food of theſe birds. The crocodile never hurts them, and ſeems 

to know the ſervice they render him. It ſometimes happens that 
he gets upon a dry place, and ſuffers from hunger; certain flies then 
fly into his mouth, which he devours, and is preſently ſatisfied, 
But the people of that country, when they find him on a dry 
ſpot, torment him ſo cruelly that it cannot be expreſſed. An old 


T 2 
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crocodile, notwithſtanding, never hurts or moleſts a human crea- 
ture *. 


« It is related that in Andaluſia there was a certain houſe, the 
door of which at all times was ſhut. Whoſoever became King in 
that country placed an oblong ſtone at the door of that houſe, and 
ſealed it with the royal ſeal. None of the Kings ever opened it, or 
ſaw what it contained, becauſe their fathers and grandfathers had 
declared in their ſucceſſive wills, that whoever ſhould aſcend the 
throne, and attempt to inquire into the ſecrets of that houſe, ſhould 
ſuffer for his raſhneſs by a grievous puniſhment. It happened that 
a certain perſon, named Dirieu, became King of that country, and 
thinking that a treaſure was concealed in the houſe, he anxiouſly 
deſired to open the door of it and examine its contents. When his 
courtiers and relations heard of it, they ſaid to him, ** None of 
the Kings who hitherto have reigned attempted to unlock this door: 
in their wills they have forbidden that it ſhould be opened, Be 
thou, O King, unwilling to open this houſe, leſt evil ſhould enſue; 
and we ſhall procure for thee, without opening it, whatever ad- 
vantages thou couldſt expect to enjoy from infringing the directions 
of thy predeceſſors.” The King, attending not to the counſel of 
thoſe wiſe men, unlocked the door, entered the houſe, and beheld 
two brazen horſes, on which ſat two Arabian cavaliers bearing in 


We are told, however, in another ſtory, that this forbearance of the crocodile is 
only exerted within the preeincts of Egypt: there, though the boys put the creature to 
exceſſive torture, he never hurts them; but, when paſt the borders of that country, he 
mangles and deſtroys every man that falls into his power. 

+ Often uſed for Spain in general by the Arabs. 
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their hands lances of various colours. Theſe ſtatues were taliſmans, 
which had been deviſed of old, leſt the Arabs ſhould invade and 
ſpoil the country, —but with the condition, that whatſoever King 
ſhould look on them, his empire ſhould be torn from him. When 
Dirieu beheld thoſe figures he was confounded ; and accordingly, 


not long after, an hoſt of Arabs came, and conquered and wreſted 
the empire from his hands.” 


LY 


NMI. v. 


Conjectures on the Egyptian Original of the 
Word ne, and on its primitive Signification in 
Greece; in a Letter from. GRANVILLE PENN, 
Eſq. to Major OuskLxx. 


Ut Sylve foliis pronot mutantur in anno, 
Prima cadunt : ita verborum vetus interit ætat, 
Et juvenum ritu florent mods nata vigentgue. HORACE. 


Dear Sir, 

In conformity with the wiſh you did me the favour 
of expreſſing, I have ventured to put together ſuch thoughts as 
ſuggeſted themſelves to me in illuſtration of the etymology of the 
word mes (perra), inquired after by your correſpondent who 
aſſumes the ſignature of Greculus*, I fear I have been tempted, in 
the progreſs of the inveſtigation, to exceed the regular bounds pre- 
{cribed by the queſtion propoſed ; but if you ſhould be of opinion. 


Oriental Collections, No. I. p. 90. 
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that the following argument is ſucceſsfully maintained, I flatter my. 
ſelf it will thereby obtain a qualification for admiſſion into yout 
Collefions ; one of the moſt valuable purpoſes of which appears to 
me to be that, of tracing out the various relations, both in hiſtory and 


language, between the Eaſt and Welt, the ancient and modern, worlds: 


The paſſage in which the word wig oxiſts, is to be found in the 


1428th verſe of Lycophron's Caſſandra, and is as follows: 


KuPrana d'wyv Tynobev porCupevuy 
UTEp Kapa SYTET!, Nfg Nor 
, xarule IEPPAN, apGuvav oeras, 


The Latin verſion renders it thus: 


Nubes etiam ſagittarum procul emiſſarum 
Supra caput ſtabunt, et tanquam caligo 
Umbra SoLEM teget, hebetans lucem.“ 


A ſtorm of arrows, hurtling from afar 
High o'er their heads, ſhall, as a twilight ſhade, 
„ Veil the Sun's orb and his effulgence dim.“ 


Reichardus, the lateſt commentator, thus interprets it: —** partim 
* ſagittarum multitudine, veluti nube, SoM obſcuret.“ 


I believe this interpretation of ta, to ſignify The Sun, is no 
where called in queſtion. 'Tzetzes, in his Commentary, takes no 
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notice of the word; but it is evident, from his context, that he 
underſtood it in that ſenſe, Meurſius and Potter give it that ſigni- 
fication z and Canterus ſays, ** ita videtur interpretanda vox Tegeas, 
+« que nuſquam extat alibi, &c.“ 


In aſſigning an origin to this word, I have no heſitation in re- 
ferring it to the Egyptian as to the language from which it was 
derived; and the reaſons which I ſhall produce for this deciſion will, 
[ truſt, prove ſatis factory to yourſelf and your readers. 


And firſt, an ordinary and eolloquial word for So in Egyptian 
was, rien, PIRA ®, This is obvious to whoever has caſt his eyes 


upon the firſt rudiments of Egyptian, or, as it is vulgarly called, 
Coptic, literature. See Kircher*s Ling. Aigyp. Refiit. p. 250. NIPH, 
Sol. See alſo Woide's Lex. Agypt. p. 83. Etenim INI-PH, pi-re, 
„vel pi-ra, Ægyptiis dici So/em, tritum vulgatumque eſt ;* ſays 
Jablonſki, Panth. Aigypt. proleg. p. 82. And we accordingly 
meet with it repeatedly in the Coptic Pentateuch ; as in Gen. xix. 
23, ©* min egreſſus eſt ſuper terram, et Lot abiit in Segor,” 80 
again Gen XXXVv11. 9. Ecce vidi aliam viſionem. Putavi quaſi 
rien et luna et undecim ſtellæ adorabant me.“ And in Deut. 
xVII. 3, ©* Et euntes ſerviverint Diis aliis, et adoriverint my et 
** lunam, aut omnia ex ornatu cli, &c.“ 


in the next place, Lycophron has, in ſeveral other inſtances, in- 
duſtriouſly ſupplied his phraſeology, not only with ancient Greek 


* The Coptic „ is equivalent to the Engliſh « before a conſonant, and to i before 8 
vowel, Waide's Gramm, Opt. p. I, 
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words fallen into diſuſe, but alſo with ſome current words from-the 
languages of neigbouring nations, particularly Egypt. An evidence 
of this occurs in v. 579, where he employs the won «rw to ſignify 


wine, which is no other than the ordinary Egyptian term, as Iſage 


Tretzes obſerves on the paſſage 1 A EIN uuf. voy wy 


80 alſo Euſtathius : *EPITIY Aue 6 cer, And fo we find it unl. 
verſally in the Coptic verſions, Gen, 1x, a4. “ Subrius autem face 
' tus eſt Not ex EPI,” Ib, xiv. 18, Et Melchiſedec rex Salim 
'' extulit panes et EPIT, &e,” 


Again, in v. 747, he uſes Gag to ſignify a ſhip. 


— — — Kon rae; 
QUTWPYOTWURTOY BAPIN, ws — 


This word is exactly the Egyptian Gags of Kircher, p. 75, which 
is rendered navicul/a ; and, which is apparently the ſame as the Eg. 
Bay, cophinus, corbis; Woide Lex. p. 11, and Guy, idem: as in 
Matth. xv. 37. And they took up of the broken meat that was 
left ſeven By, or baſkets,” This ſpecies of veſſel is not ill de- 
ſcribed in the ark, which was conſtructed by the parents of Moſes 
to preſerve their child on the ſurface of the river, By is rendered 

' emu by La Croze, which has the ſignification of vas vimentum 
aut Junceum *, The whole of this is expreſsly confirmed by He- 
rodotus, I. 2. c. 96; where, ſpeaking of the navigation of the 


e Nave primus in Græciam ex Ægypto Danaus advenit: ante ratibus navigabatur 
© PD Etiam nunc in Britannico Oceano vitiles corio circumſutz fiunt ; in Nile, ex 
« papyro, et ſcirpo, et arundine.“ Pl. N. Hiſt, 1, vil. e. $6, 
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Nile, he ſays,— . BAPIN, riſo ya Oy d ii re- . TPO | 
on which Canterus obſerves, ** Gapie eſt proprie navis * 
teſte Herod, et Propert, quum alt: 


"4 Baridod et contly roſtra L.iburna ſequl,” 


de Cleopatra, /Egypti regina, — Swpe tamen pro quavis 
navi ſumitur, ut heic, „ Ke. 


Many more inſtances might be adduced z theſe, however, will 
be ſufficient to ſhew, that Lycophron had ſome acquaintance with 
the vocabulary of Egypt, and that he availed himſelf of that ac« 
quaintance, 


Laſtly, we may not unreaſonably conjecture, from what we know 
of the hiſtory of Lycophron, that he had been in Egypt. For he 
lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the ſon of Lagus ; and 
the compliments which he pays to him and to his queen Arſinoe, 
in the whimſical anagrams, by which he converts the name of 
To\euaice into ame peniſes, and that of agewey into tov year, ſhew that 
he was in direct relation with them, and authoriſe us to ſuſpect that 
he was perſonally known to them, 


For the above reaſons I incline to believe, that he has in the pre- 
ſent inſtance employed the Egyptian word for be ſun, and that he 
has given it the form of ria, by one of two ordinary proceſſes of 
Grecian dialect. For the word wy (pira) might paſs into the form 


Tiga ( perra), either by changing the + and Li into « and «, and 
U . 
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doubling the , according to the Doric practice, which Lyco- 
phron frequently employs ; or, in caſe the Egyptian was long, as 
was poſſibly the caſe, and equivalent to the Greek « diphthong “, 
then the /Eolic enunciation would render it vπν n from vun, as 
rig from c. ihoc ixuci of Aloe Tos r Tor To TIPIgour- 
ov, oben tipo ige, bens hege. — N ανο, To Uh ig. Etymol, 
Mag. v. apud Mattaire de Gr. Ling. Dial. p. 147. | 


But, although he form of mia may not, as Canterus ſays, be 
found in any other author, I am yet much diſpoſed to ſuſpect that 
the ſame identical Egyptian word, under another form, has exiſted 
in the Greek language from very early times. This part of the in- 
veſtigation, which I offer with extreme diffidence, is certainly alien 
from the object of the queſtion propoſed by your correſpondent ; 
but, as it appears to me to connect it with ſome intereſting particulars, 
ſhould you be of opinion that the patience of your readers can 
tolerate the delay, I acknowledge I am much inclined to ſubmit to 
their candour the following conſiderations ; and the more ſo, as they 
will thus become a ſample of a more extended harveſt, which, in 
the event of their approbation, I might on a future occaſion venture 
to bring forward, 


That the Egyptian word ſignifying e ſhould have made its 
way into Greece at an early period, will rather be expected than 


% Mira eſt apud ſcribas Coptitarum inter Set « in vocibus Gracis confuſſo. 

Woide Gr. C/. p. 6. © Nempe « pro 4, ut apud /Egyptios frequenter uſuvenire 
novimus, unde et own in Marcoſiorum ſeriptis pro evy» legendum,” &c, Georgii 
Prof. in Frag. Huang. S. Johan. Gr. Copt. Theb. p. 1. 
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wondered at, when we remember that the Egyptian term for he 
moon was very anciently current in the ſouthern part of Greece, in- 
volving itſelf in ſome of its moſt ancient mythologies ; and that it 
is more than probable, that the names of thoſe two preſiding lumi- 
naries have ever travelled together. The Egyptian name for the 
moon is IO, Thus in the paſſages above quoted from Geneſis and 
Deuteronomy, ** Putavi quaſi wigy et : et undecim ſtella adorabant 
me.“ and ** adoraverint wigy et , &. Wherefore Jablonſki 
remarks, ** Iv, Ioh, Agyptiis Lunam ſignificat, neque habent illi, 
in communi ſermonis uſu, aliud nomen, quo lunam deſignent, 
præter IO *,” Now the Agyna, who were anciently a colony from 
Egypt, and who inhabited the country firſt called Pelaſgia F, next 
Argos, and laſtly Peloponeſus, (for the name of Argos was at one 
time common to the whole of that peninſula 1), uſed this ſame 
word to ſignify /he moon, as Suidas has recorded; In——v7s ya rw 
Ley m Ae; fo alſo Euſtathius, Is v y Lays naſa 1 
roy Apytiny ,in. ** Is ſignifies be moon in the dialect of the 
Argians.” And John Malala has reported the ſame fact ; d A.- 
Y pug To cru Typ FrAYIIG v den Is Aryuriv bog der . 
The Argians, even to the preſent day, call e moon myſtically 
by the name of Je.“ And we find the ſame appellative tranſ- 
ferred by the old Ionians from Greece into Aſia Minor, where their 


Pantheon Agyptiorum. L. 3. e. 1. p. 6, 
+ Steph. Byz. in verb. & Strabo. L. 5. p. 337-8. 
} Strabo. L. B. p. 370. 
F Suidas, Is. p. 1 49. v. 2. 
| Euſtath, in v. 92. Dionys. 
q Apud P. g. ubl ſup. 
UA 
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great Deity, the Artemis of the later Greeks, who was no other thun 
the Moon *, was worſhipped at Epheſus by the name of IO-XEAIPA, 


lo-x2845, or Io-Cheres. 
Tappaniny Etc, pryaryy mor IO-XEAIPHE +, 


« Epheſus, the great city of Io-CHEREs.” This title, which 
is a true Egyptian compound, the Grecian vanity, aſſiſted by the 
verſatility of the Greek language, converted into an adjective, and 
then abuſively ſubjoined it as ſuch to the name of Artemis. Thus 
the author of the hymn aſcribed to Orpheus, h. 34. | 


Are — — — — — — 
Pevapuery Sono Tr, & Agſapur loxaargar f. 


This, among various other ſtriking teſtimonies of the influence 
of the ancient Egyptian language in Greece at a very remote ra, 
induces me to admit with little difficulty an opinion ſuggeſted from 
another quarter, that the Egyptian word expreſſive of be on, was 
received into Greece at an early period of its language] namely, 
when that language experienced the firſt modification of its pri- 
mitive Celtic or Pelaſgic by the incorporation of many words from 
the language of Egypt, and before its ſubſequent and final modifica» 
tion, from the diale&ts of Phwnicia, Arabia, and Seythia, 


h vet vruer; Aνννν biking Ir Aging Nd KRAN. Phurn. de N. Deer: p. 91. 
+ Dionyſ. v. 827. | 
+ $0 alſo Heſiod, Theog. v. 14 and 918. 
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The form in which I venture to think that I recogniſe the Egyp- 
tian root is, that of wua, (pura or pyra), taken either as the 
nominative or accuſative plural of wug—@., or the nominative ſin. 
gular of wuga—as both which words, however their ſignifications 
may be diverſified, are undeniably one and the ſame as to origin and 
| form. And, indeed, when we obſerve that the Egyptian word ren- 

dered by the Latin orthography is pira, and that pyra is alſo the 
Latin orthography of the Greek word mugs when we conſider that 
the Latin language comprehends fragments of the moſt ancient dia- 
let of the Greek ; and when we reflect on the community of ſig- 
nification between thoſe two words in many reſpects, either ſingly 
or in compoſition z we cannot avoid perceiving a very ſtrong prima 
facie evidence of an identity of origin, 


This will eminently diſcover itſelf in the word pyramid, which 
word both the Greek and Egyptian “ languages ſeverally claim ; the 
former as deduced from wg, the latter from wigy. As no inſtance 
can be produced tending to illuſtrate more clearly the preſent argu- 
ment, I ſhall venture to detain your reader a ſhort time, by exhibiting 
the words of Jablonſki upon the ſubjet, ** The elty of /e u, 
ſays he, ** called in Greek Heliopolis, received its name from the 
worſhip therein inſtituted to the ſun, which derived its origin 
from Egypt. At the ſame place were alſo erected the firſt obeliſks 
and I have no doubt that the two practices were coetaneous, The 
form of the obeliſks, which reſembled in ſome degree that of the 


% Pyramidi: autem vocabulum forſan /Egyptiacum eſt,” Hoffinanni Lex, 
Univ, Pyramis, : 
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ſolar rays, countenances this opinion; and hence it was that the 
ancient Greeks and Romans were accuſtomed to deſcribe the pyra« 
mids which the Egyptians afterwards erected in imitation of the 
obeliſks, as ** the ſepulchres of the kings of Egypt, of a prodigious 
bulk, and terminating in a point in the manner of a riſing flame, 
from which they derived their name,” —** in modum flamme ſur. 
gentis, unde et nomen acceperunt,” For the vanity of the Greeks 
derived the name mugapuc, are rv wupor, as if the Egyptians had been 
under the neceſſity of reſorting to Greece for an appellative. Por- 
phyry obſerves in general, that the pyramids and obeliſks were 
repreſentative of the nature of fire; but that the conic figure (which 
bears a reſemblance to he obe] was conſecrated by the ancients 
to the ſun,” What Tertullian informs us from Hermateles (or 
Demoteles *) who wrote of the affairs of Egypt, comes nearer to 
the preſent purpoſe. ** Obeliſci enormitas, ut Hermateles adfirmat, 
SoL1 proſtituta: ſeriptura ejus, unde ejus et cenſus, de Ægypto 
ſuperſtitio eſt,” Which. is explained by what the ancients have 
left us on record, Obe/;/cum DEO $0L1, ſpectali munere, dedicatum 
fuiſſe. But this ſubject receives the moſt complete and ſatisfaRory 
elucidation from Pliny, where he treats of the origin and intention 
of the obeliſks ; his words are theſe, ** Trabes, ex ſyenite lapide, 
fecere reges quodam certamine, obeliſcos vocantes, SoL1s numini 
ſacratos. Radiorum ejus argumentum in effigie eſt, et 77a ſignificatur 
nomine AigyptioÞ.” And here I call to mind the elegant obſervation 
of my valued friend the learned La Croze, which he communicated 
to me during a converſation on the ſubje& of the pyramids, and 


Pl. Nat. Hiſt. 1, 36. e. 13. + Ib. 1. 36. e. 8. 
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particularly on this paſſage of Pliny : that as Pliny has preſerved 
for us the knowledge of the fact, that the obeliſks were figurative 
of the ſolar rays ; and farther, that this reſemblance was expreſſed in 
their Egyptian name; he concluded, that pyramir was the ancient 
Egyptian word for an obeliſk, For it is notorious that /h Sun was 
called wigy (pire or pira) by the Egyptians; and the word une 
(mue) ſignifies /p/endor, radius, awavyarpa (Heb, 1. 3.) ] whence 
rie would ſignify radius ſolis, conformably with the inſtruction 
of Pliny, The Greeks expreſſed it wyapis, though ſtrictly they 
ſhould have rendered it wiapue ; but having perſuaded themſelves 
that the word was formed awo rv wupes, they naturally rendered it 
Tap, The Egyptians, therefore, gave the name of pyramids to 
their obeliſks at firſt, becauſe they were deſigned after a manner to 
repreſent the rays of the ſun ; and they afterwards transferred that 
name to ſtructures of a larger bulk, thoſe which are commonly 
called pyramids, becauſe they ſtill preſerved that figure, though at 
the ſame time deſtined to a different uſe “. 


Upon this ground of La Croze a queſtion might be raiſed, whe. | 
ther the origin of the wuge, IVA, the funeral pile of the Greeks 
and Romans, was connected with that of the PVR AM IDS of the 
Egyptians * The following facts would ſerve as a baſis for ſuch 
an inquiry, 1ſt, Both the pyramid and pyra were uſed in the laſt 
obſequies tendered to the dead ; the former are deſcribed as the 
ſepulchres of the kings of Egypt ; the latter as piles on which the 
deceaſed were laid for a purpoſe equivalent to burial. andly, The 


» Pianth. Egypt. Prolog. p. 81. 
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former were edifices, © ingenti mole conſtructa, et in cacumen 
educta “; in reſpect of the latter, quo quis ditior opibus, dig- 
nitate celſior, virtutibus præſtantior, hoc illi pyram celſiorem ſolitam 
erigi T.“ The dimenſions of both were oftentimes ſtupendous ; 
„ pyramis ampliſſima —octo jugera obtinet ſoli 1.“ And Homer 
deſcribes the pyra of Patroclus, though raiſed on an hoſtile beach, 
to be ia Ze ada x, wha ; but Athenæus mentions one conſide- 


rably larger, vga rain vile; rival d. 3dly, Which 
is a fact deſerving particular attention, the name of pyra was appro- 
priated, not to the ignited pile, but to its ſtructure antecedent to - 
nition. ** PyRa eſt lignorum congeries ; Rogus, cum ardere cæ- 
perit ||,” &c. Athly, The cuſtom of uſing theſe pyræ in Greece, 
began after its intercourſe with Egypt ; for when Cecrops brought 
in his colony, the Greeks were in the practice of burying their 
dead J. 5thly, The ſcholiaſt on Homer reports the tradition that 
they were introduced by Heracles , now, the identity of this 


perſonage it is not eaſy to aſcertain, fable having imagined ſo many: 


but it may be worthy of conſideration that this name was ſpecially 
applied to he Sun, to which the pyramid was held facred, 


* Panth. Eg. Prol. p. 81. 

t Serv. in An. I. Iv. and l. vi. v. 226. 

+ Plin. N. Hi. I. 36. e. 12. Alſo Herod. l. 2. On whoſe account of the 
dimenſions of this pyramid, the learned Lord Monboddo has given ſome © Obſervations" 


in the Muſeum Oxonienſe for the preſent year 1797. 
$ L. 12. 


Serv. in Eu. x1. 185. 
J Potter, Archæol. b. tv. e. 6. p. 207. 
3 
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aggE x HPAK AEZ, ava; wupog, 0gxe445 X0TpE, 
"HEAIE—— * 


To the above curſory remarks may be added the following ob- 


ſervations of an elaborate French writer on the ſubje& of the yyR a 
of Patroclus. They laid the body of Patroclus (ſays he) on the 


middle and moſt elevated part of the pile, the form of which was 


that of a blunted pyramid like thoſe of Egypt. It was called a 


PYRA, the name ordinarily given to that ſort of funeral piles. 

e find in Snorr the reaſon why theſe ſtructures were made ſo lofty, 
and why they employed ſo large a quantity of wood: for ſpeaking 
of the death of Odin, he ſays, That they burned his body in a 
moſt honourable manner in the midſt of flames, which aſcended to 
a prodigious heighth ; being perſuaded (fays this author) that the 
higher the fire could be made to aſcend, the greater would be the 
honour beſtowed in heaven on him whoſe body was to be burned.” 
This likewiſe points to the reaſon of the enormous ſize of the py- 
ramids raiſed by the Egyptians in memory of their dead. For we 
have already ſhewn that in their country, entirely deſtitute of wood, 
theſe ſtructures took place of the pyre, whoſe figure it nevertheleſs 
retained, And in fact, they are built in ſtages which leſſen gra- 
dually, in proportion as they aſcend, like the pyræ or piles deſcribed 
on the Imperial medals ; and their ſummits were flattened to repre- 


* Nonnus, I. 40. Conf. Jablonſki Panth. Eg. I. 2. p.'192. Ke. and Bryant's Anal. 
v. I. p. 312. And Macrobius in his Saturnalia, I. 1. e. 20. Sacrorum adminiftra- 
tones apud /Egyptios multiplici actu multiplicem dei aſſerunt poteſtatem, Ggnificantes 


HeRCULEM hunc eſſe — ror ve x, ba rale HAION," 
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ſent the place on which the J e when they made 
uſe of fire“. 


| Theſe paſſages from Jablonſki and M. D*Hancarville, I have pro- 
duced ſolely on account of the light they throw upon the word 
wuga, pyra, and on account of the cloſe relation they betray between 
that word and the word pyramid; but not with the deſign of en- 
forcing the remainder of their reſpective arguments, from both of 
which, in ſome particulars, I venture to withhold my aſſent. For 
I cannot diveſt myſelf of a ſurmiſe, that the origin of the word 
pyramid is to be looked for in the oblique caſes, fo that the d ſhall 
be radical. In this caſe it may very poſſibly be a compound of the 
words pyra and amyd, columna, xa, Whether the word amyd 
ſhould be conſidered as originally Egyptian, or as being afterwards 
ſubjoined by ſome one of the many dialects of the Phoenician with 
which the Greeks had intercourſe, it would not be eaſy to pro- 
nounce ; but thus much is certain, that the word amyd, M. is 
one of the moſt ancient terms which exiſt to ſignify co/umna, wwn ; 
and that it is currently employed by the two moſt ancient writers 
which remain ; the one of whom had grown up to manhood in the 


® Arts de la Grece, D'Hancarville, Vol. I. p. 125-6. This cauſe for the plat 
form, or flatneſs of the ſummit, is in oppoſition with the opinion of Lord Monboddo 
in the treatiſe above quoted; in which he conjectures, that in the time of Herodotus it 
terminated in a point. Without ſubſcribing in. every particular to M. D'H., I am 
„ eee 
rr 

f Servius in Ex. x1. 849. « Apud majores, nobiles aut ſub montibes «tis, un | 
in ipfis montibus, ſepeliebantur ; „K „% maar oak 
fierent, aut ingentes collocarent COLUMNE.” | 
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acquiſition of every accompliſhment of Egyptian learning ; the 
other, ſuppoſed by many to be fill more ancient, exhibits ſuch 
teſtimonies of familiarity with Egyptian cuſtoms, as to have en- 
gaged the pen of one of the moſt illuſtrious ſcholars of the century 
in inveſtigating them *. The firſt of theſe is Moſes, who, among 
other inſtances, uſes it in Exod. XIII, 21. ** Jehovah autem ibat 
coram iis interdiu in Jay MW, amyd, five columna, nubis, ad 
ducendum illos in via; notu in WN TY, , five columna, 
ignis ad lucendum iis, &c.“ The latter writer, the author of the 
book of Job, xxv1, 11. applies it figuratively to the mountains ; 
DRY YNRY, Ad, five columne cali contremiſcunt ;** to 
_ expreſs what the prophet Nahum ſays without a figure ; ** Montes 
contremiſcunt coram ipſo. I. 6. And Simon obſerves on the + 
word, Montes quoque vaide excelſor Gracis ur, columnar, vo- 
cari, docet Euſtath. ad Hom. Och. 1. 53. Sic Pindarus mam 
vocat caveflem columnam, Pyth. 1. 36 +.” The following is the 
paſſage : Ms, 


—— Kin 
rn rovexu 
vipoere A — 


There remain two obſervations reſpeRting this word, which, 
however bold the conjecture, I cannot determine to ſuppreſs. 
verb NY, apad, ſignifies fetit=—conflituit—flabilivit. Ty, 


* « De Jude Egyptio, ſeu de crebris allufonibus ad res Egyptias in Libro Jubi. 
This diſcourſe of the great J. D. Michaelis is to be found in the Commentaries of the 
Gezttingen Society. See abſo his note to Lowtirs ninth Prelection. 

+ Simonis Lex, Heb. et Gall. p. 726. 


X 2 
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conſiſtentia. NM, au, columna—and is alſo uſed adver- 
bially, as prope, juxta ; and alſo, cum *. It is uſed by Moſes and 
Joſhua, the moſt ancient of the ſacred writers, in thoſe different 
ſenſes. We alſo find in Homer, the moſt ancient Gentile writer, 
the word apudis uſed adverbially in very different ſenſes ; yet it has 
long been cuſtomary to conſider it as a mere augmentation of apa ; 
and this for no other reaſon, than becauſe an ancient ſcholiaſt, un- 
acquainted with the dialects of Aſia, could aſſign it no better origin. 
But as it is manifeſt to every competent and unprejudiced judge, 
that the language of Homer teems with Phoenician words , I ſhall 
venture to adduce the above ancient root as the real etymonyf apuli, 
and ſhall illuſtrate the conjecture by two inſtances, which I am per- 
ſuaded will be eſteemed plauſible, at leaſt, even by thoſe who ſhall 
not be on the whole inclined to adopt it. The firſt inſtance is in the 
opening of the ninth Iliad, where the poet compares the agitation 
which pervaded the Grecian army, to the following admirable pes 
of a ſtormy ſhore : 


ws 0 — duo TovJov ogni ſoy ix Nvoeiſa 

Bogens xa Cepupog, Tw Te Ggnendey aiſor 

N Ct AMYAIE de T6 KUj4G KEAGUVOY 
KOPOTETAI, z de maps; da Quros ixevas. 


As from its cloudy dungeon iſſuing forth 
A double tempeſt of the Weſt and North 


a In hve whi fo, hinc mecum.” Sim. Lex. 
t r called —— See alſo Lord 
Monboddo's Origin and Prog. of Lang. Vol. I. p. 613. 


F 
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Swells o'er the ſea, from Thracia's frozen ſhore, 
Heaps waves on waves, and bids th' Ægean roar ; 
This way and that, the boiling deeps are toſtz; _ 
Such various paſſions urge the troubled hoſt. Pore. 


In this paſſage, «pd; is rendered /imul, according to the com- 
mentary of the ſcholiaſt ; which is inſignificant as it is cold. I 
venture therefore to ſuggeſt, that, agreeably with the radical ſigni- 
fication of the Hebrew apvd , the Greek apudic is an adverb, illuſ- 
trative or intenſive, of the ſenſe of the verb xogIve]au and that it has 
no reference whatever to he winds. For it is remarkable that 
cop dvi a ſignifies in acervum attolitur, which is the natural force of 
the Hebrew , and being taken adverbially may well be ren- 
dered acervatim. It is in fact the figure employed by Mofes, in 
Ex. xv, 8; and the identical word uſed by Joſhua 111, 16. on a 
parallel occaſion. For the former in his triumphal ſong fays, 
The waters ſtood up as an heap.” The latter, relating the paſſing 
of the river Jordan, ſays, ** The waters which came down from above 
ſtood (apud), and roſe up upon an heap.” Such alſo is the phæno- 
menon which Homer deſcribes as produced by ordinary agencies. 
Kop9ut]au cdi in acervum attolitur F—would be a phraſe equi- 
valent to TJ®"Y TINY, feterunt ficut cumulum. The appearance 
of a ſtormy ſea ſuggeſts this compariſon ſo obviouſly, that it is 
even a popular phraſe to ſay, the ſea runs mountains high. In 


It is well known that ½ is derived from . au. There is then nothing 
incongruous in reſorting to V. %, for the origin of auvh;, between which two 
words, in all their different ſenſes, a cloſe parallel may be traced, 

t Or, /e attolit. 


4 
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Pſ. cy. we meet with the ſame; He commandeth and raiſeth 
the ſtormy wind which lifteth up the waves. They mount up to 


heaven, (xop9vi)a:) they go down again to the deep, &c. And 
Virgil deſcribes the ſame almoſt literally : 


* Inſequitur cumulo præruptus aque mont. 


„ Hi umme in fuctu pendent ; his unda dehiſcens 
Terram inter fluctus aperit j;— — — — 


What the poet adds, maps} dh purer EXETAN, together with the 
word xogdvia., favours the ſenſe I conjecture in apvdig ; and renders 
it more to the purpoſe than that of conſociation with Boreas and 
Zephyrus. A congenial ſpirit of poetry has made- the tranſlator 
render it, heaps waves on waves ;” which is ſtronger than the 
common interpretation admits, though minutely exact with that 
which is here adventured. 


The next example is from the twenty third Iliad, and it has this 
peculiar circumſtance in it, that it brings together the etymons here 
aſcribed to the word pyramid, yet ſo as not to unite them, When 
the winds, invoked by Achilles to aid the combuſtion of the pile of 
Patroclus, which the Greeks were unable to kindle, yielded 10 
his prayer, and reached the Trojan coaſt, 


ir bs pn wei, jeye d iaxe Yeomibar; moe* 
amv I ape To ys TITPHE 'AMTAIE e efanncry 
urge e P—— — — — 
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Froy feels the blaſt along her ſhaking walls, 
Till on the pile the gathered tempeſt falls. 
The ſtructure crackles in the roaring fires, 
And all the night the plenteous flame aſpires. 


Mr. Pope is not equally fortunate in rendering this paſlage ; 
which, with the ſenſe here propoſed for «pul, would deſcribe moſt ' 
forcibly that prominent and charaQeriſtic feature of a blazing pile, 
which it is not probable the correct mind of Homer would have 
omitted; but which does not appear either in the Latin or Engliſh 
verſion. I mean, the yyRAMIDAL or columnar aſcenſion of flame. 
To bring this paſſage to the ſame teſt with the preceding one, I 
ſhall produce the 38 and 40 verſes of the xx chap. of the book 
of Judges, a chronicle next in date to that of Joſhua. ** Now 
there was an appointed ſign between the men of Iſrael and the liers 
in wait, that they ſhould cauſe a great body of ſmoke to riſe from 
the city. And there began to aſcend from the city a column, apud, 
of ſmoke; and Benjamin turned back, and behold the conflagration 
of the city aſcended up to heaven.” In the laſt paſſage from Ho- 
mer, «v4 will add a force analogous to that of aud, ficut columna, - 
in this paſſage from Judges ; and it might be underſtood to ſignify 
literally, in a body, en maſſe, conjunttim, faſciatim. Thus the p 
Ire AMTAs BN, would go near to identify itſelf with the 
PYRAMIData flamma.. | 


It would be incongruous to add more at preſent in ſupport of this 
conjecture ; I therefore abandon it entirely to the examination and 
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correction of abler judges, and reſume the thread of the iaquiry from 
which this ſubject has drawn me aſide. 


The eminent and venerable Mr. Bryant has the following paſſage 
in that Theſaurus of learning, his Analyſis of Ancient Mythology b. 
Contending that the Sun was the univerſal Deity of Egypt, of Aſia, 
and of Greece, and obſerving on the various names of that Deity, 
he ſays, ** Poſeidon, God of the ſea, was alſo reputed the Chief 
God, the Deity of Fire. This we may infer from his prieſt ; he 
was called a Purcon, and denominated from him, and ſerved in his 
oracular temples, as we learn from Pauſanias; who ſays, ** that the 
oracular miniſter of Poſeidon was, PyR-Con.” He mentions a 
verſe to the ſame purpoſe : | 


Cuy &« r ITPKAN ap@rronocg xAt]ſu Emooryoue, 


P'urcon is, ignis vel /ucis dominus: and we may know the depart- 
ment of the God, from the name of the prigſt. He was no other 
than the Supreme Deity, e Sun; from whom all were ſuppoſed 
to be derived.“ I will take the liberty of ſuggeſting, whether the 
ſolid argument of this diſtinguiſhed writer will not appear to be 
better ſuſtained by deriving the word mu-xwv from mugs, guaff Tn, 
as expreſſive of the Sun, eſpecially when we ſhall have compared 
the remainder of this argument, than either from vg, in the vulgar ' 
ſenſe of fire; or from P'ur, as it is here divided, uniting the Egyp- 
tian article with the Phœnician or Hebrew root JIN, ur. 


* Vol. I. p. 31 2. 
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But (to return to our argument) in thus aſſuming »vga for the 
orginal word from whence the word wig' has been formed by 
elifion, I need ſcarcely remark that we are not univerſally to con- 
ſider the nominative caſe of every Greek and Latin word as its 
radix . This is ſo obvious as not to have eſcaped the obſervation 
of the ancients, whoſe etymological exerciſes, nevertheleſs, are in 
general as puerile, as the ignorance of the ſources to which they 
ſhould have applied, was conſummate. Varro refers to the above 
principle when he obſerves, ** reQto caſu quem dicimus impor, ob- 
ſcurius eſt eſſe a potentia quam cum dicimus impotem . The fact 
is, that when cuſtom (or whatever cauſe) had eſtabliſhed a certain 
taxis, or order, in the language, every foreign word adopted was 
marſhalled into ſuch rank or place, W 
of thoſe who adopted it, determined. 


And this being the caſe, I conceive the word Tug may have been 


formed by eliſion of the final a, by the Graxuaoya, or curtailing 
practice, of the ancient Greeks 4. 


% The nominatives (ſays Mr. Bryant) have in numberleſs inſtances ſuffered a 
change in termination: and we muſt neceſſarily apply to the oblique caſes, in order 
to inveſtigate the radix.” Analyſis of A. Myth. Vol. II. p. 355. See alſo Vol. I. 
p. 176. ' 
+ De Ling. Lat. I. 4. p. 4- 
... 
% T% read De Homeri Dialect. Plut. {vel Euſtath.) See alſo Strabo, 1. 8. p. 559. 
Where he produces inſtances of words curtailed, e 4woerw. On which place Ca- 
ſaubon obſerves, © Plutarchus fieri hoc ait «ak ovnSn Auger HN: ficut et gram- 
matici annotarunt A ˙ A x Rraxppoyer.—Scd ct apud Latinos voces 
iſtiuſmodi reperiuntur. 
, 1 5 
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Before I proceed farther in this inveſtigation, I ſhall here produce 
the judgment of Plato on the exotic origin of the word; and I ſhall 
hope to ſhew in the ſequel, how remarkably the evidence of philo- 
logical reſearch corroborates his opinion. 


In his Cratylus, in which the original ſignification of words is 
the chief object of the dialogue, Hermogenes propoſes to Socrates 
ſeveral words, and, among others, the word vg. To which Socrates 
replies, in reſpect of mug, I am in doubt,” —ro Tug awogw, Pre- 
ſently, however, he delivers his opinion in the following manner: 
I think, (ſays he) that the Greeks, eſpecially ſuch of them as 
lived ſubject to the dominion of foreigners, adopted many foreign 
words ; fo that if any one ſhould endeavour to reſolve thoſe words 
by reference to the Greek language, or to any other than that from 
which the word was received, he muſt needs be involved in error.“ | 
And he concludes by particulariſing vg, as of the number of thoſe 
foreign words, ' 


Now, this being the judgment given by Plato of the exotic ori- 
ginal of mvp, it remains for me, on the aſſumption that the word ww, 
formed from vga, is no other than the Egyptian yy , to ſhew 


It is well known that the ancient dialects of Greece and Italy uſed the u for the i; 
as Hehe for GSN, Kc. Quintillian, I. 1. c. 5. „ optimur, maximus, ut mediam #, 
que veteribus u fuerat, acciperent.” At a ſtill earlier period it is probable that"the ! 
was uſed, which was afterwards changed to the uv. Knight on the Greek Alphabet. p. 133+ 
The Roman y ſeems to have had a relation to both theſe vowels, for the words purus 
and pyra are both from the ſame root. 


« Quum voluit pure fulget in orbe dies.” Ovip, 


| 
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firſt, how the ſignification of that word could have been extended fo 
far as to embrace both the notions of fire, and of the ſun; and 
ſecondly, to ſhew that, in point of faf, it had originally both thoſe 
ſignifications in Greece, | 


« — — — Soles 

« Admittunt puros, et fine ſtece diem.” Marr, 

1% Regia ſolis erat ſublimibus alta columnis, 

« Clara micante auro, flammaſque imitante pyropo. Ovi. 
Lennep denies the word e to be exotic, and aſſigns this unſolid reaſon : © Voces 
Orientales, ignem indicantes, Wy, eeſcb, fimileſque, nimium quantum videntur 
diſtare, quam ut inde Gracum wg commode depravari potuerit,” But that which is 
true of NN, &c., is not therefore true of 1 


[To be continued.] 


Parapbraſe of Sir WILLIAM Duxxin's Latin 
Epitaph on Sir WILLIAM Jones, given in 
OvstLey's Perſian Miſcellanies, p. 185,—By 
EyLes Irwin, Eſq., M. R. I. A. 


SKILU'D in the laws, and faithful to their ſenſe, 
Who ſtill wouldſt grace, but rigour ne'er diſpenſe : 
Second to none in Virtue's hallow'd page, 
And far the foremoſt in a learned age. 
Go| where to ſpirits of thy race alone 
To reach ſublimer wiſdom can be known, 

* 2 


, 8 A * 
8 rn * 
* 2 0 — 
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The Flight and Murder of VrsbrInTRD, the laft 
Perfian Emperor of the Sqſſanian Dynaſty---- 


Tranſlated from the Perfian of Ahmed Ibn 
Aſem of Cufa by the Rev. B. Gznrans, 


WHEN the inhabitants of Merou knew that he had fled from 
Perſia, and come to their province for protection, they excited a 
tumult againſt him, treated him with diſdain, and endeavoured to 
apprehend and put him to death, For this purpoſe, they wrote a 
letter to Tanjtauck ®, a Turcoman Prince, intimating, that the King 
of Ajem , who had fled from before the Arabs, was come to them, 
that they had no deſire either to favour, or protect, him; that they 
preferred Tanjtauck before him; and deſired him to come to them, 
that they might throw off their allegiance, and deliver up the province 

to him. As ſoon as Tanjtauck received this letter of the Merouans, 
he complied with their requeſt, and marched with a numerous army 
towards Merou on the day following. _ Yeſdejherd having received 
information of his coming, left the caravanſera where he had halted, 
and departed at midnight, unaccompanied either by pages or at- 
tendants. As he travelled on without any certain deſtination, he 


* Tanjtauck is callad by Abil Pharage (, Turchan, 
+ Ajem, Perſia, uſed in this place contemptuouſſy. 
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perceived on the right-hand fide of the road, near the margin of « 
| landing piece of water, not far from Merou, a light, to which he 
directed his courſe, and when he came up to it, ſaw a miller, whom 
he thus addreſſed : I am an unfortunate man, and have an enemy, 
whom I greatly fear; give me an aſylum for this one night, and 
for my protection I will give thee theſe clothes, ornaments, jewels, 
and money. The miller replied, go into the mill-houſe, and remain 
there, Yeſdejherd accepted the invitation, entered the houſe, and, 
overwhelmed with care and anxiety, ſtretched himſelf along, and 
fell aſleep, When the miller's ſlaves ſaw that he was thus impru- 
dently repoſing, they took up a large club, and murdered him as he 
lay ; then ſtripping him of his clothes, embroidered with gold and 
ſilver, his jewels, ornaments, and Tiara ®, drew him out by the 
feet, and threw him into the mill-pond 7. On the day following, 
when Tanjtauck came to Merou, he found the inhabitants of that 
city ſeeking the unfortunate prince on every fide, and happening by 
chance to come to the ſame miller, they inquired after Yeſdejherd, 
the emperor, The miller anſwered, I know nothing of him ; the 
boy in the woollen garment will explain, The Merouans then 
obſerved a boy recking with the moſt exquiſite ointments, and 


U This word I have tranſlated Tiara, becauſe the ancient kings of Perſia never 


wore a crown, | . 
+ Some Aſſatiè hiſtorians inform us, that this unfortunate monarch fell in the battle; 


others, (among which is the Arabian hiſtorian already mentioned,) that he was killed 
at the miller's door, by ſome of the enemy's cavalry. Great as the authority of Abil 
| Pharage may be, the circumſtantial account which Ahmed Ibn Aſem gives of the expe- 
dition againſt Perſia, the heroic actions of a Perfian prince, and other chiefs who fell in 
that bloody and decifive battle which ſubjugated their country to the Moſlems, inelines 
me to give the preference to the Cufean manuſcript. 
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perfumes, and dreſſed in the Perſian prince's clothes, which they 
recognized, and tore from him, Being. now convinced of the 
treachery, they ſoon diſcovered other accomplices, whom they 
queſtioned ; but finding them obſtinate, proceeded to a more ef- 
fectual examination, by torture, upon which the miller's boy con- 
ſeſſed the whole matter, Tanjtauck then ſent ſome men into the 
pond to ſearch for Yeſdejherd, whom they found, and brought out 
to him, When the Turcoman prince ſaw the dead body of the 
murdered emperor, he wept bitterly, and commanded it to be 
ſprinkled with ſweet odors and perfumes, wrapped in fine linen, 
put into a coffin, and carried back to Perſia, that his aſhes might be 
mingled with thoſe of his royal anceſtors, and be buried with all the 
honours and ceremonies of preceding emperors. After this, he com- 
manded the miller and his ſlaves to be put to death. 


— 
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Myſk Deer Napal. 


FOR the communication of the original drawing, made In India 
by an artiſt of that country, (from which the annexed engraving 
has been taken) and the following particulars of the Muſk Deer of 
Napal, the Editor is indebted to Colonel Ironſide. 


Feet Inches 

Length from between the ears to the ſetting on of the tail 2 4 
/ c 
% /// /// » <-> 024 
%%///ͤ ]˙A A vis. 025 
—— Lk ¼ 64 
— “O êé⁰dd ³˙· - - - ðͤ 0 Wo 


The hair very briſtly and thick, of two inches long 
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On the Antiquities of Perſepolis, Iſtakbar, or 
Cbebelminar. 


I HAD deſigned to offer for inſertion in the preſent number of 
the ORIENTAL COLLECTIONS, ſome remarks and conjectures on 
the ruins of Perſepolis ; but from a conſideration of the bulk to 
which they have inſenſibly ſwelled, I am induced to reſerve them 
for publication as a ſeparate Eſſay, or as part of a conſiderable and 
very extenſive work on the General Hiſtory and Antiquities of 
Perſia 


In preſenting the following haſty ſketch, the reſult of my in- 
quiries on a ſubject already handled by ſo many leamed men, I am 
aware, that, however ſupported I may be by Orientaliſts, I expoſe 
myſelf to the animadverſions of ſeveral antiquaries who eſteem the 
Greek and Latin hiſtorians as alone worthy of belief, and diſregard 
the evidence of Eaſtern authors even on the traditions of their own 
country, I ſhall not, however, heſitate to declare myſelf diſſatisfied 
with the various conjectures hitherto offered on the origin and hiſtory 
of the Perſepolitan remains by thoſe ingenious writers who diſcover 
in them the veſtiges of Egyptian or Chineſe architecture, of temples 
dedicated to Sabean or Magian rites of worſhip ; or of an edifice 
erected merely in honour of the Royal Mauſolea, Theſe conjec- 

2 2 
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tures, and all the claſſick authorities on the ſubject, I ſhall examine 
in the future publication announced above, and declare my own 
opinion that Firdauſi alone may ſerve as interpreter of the Sculp. 
tures *, and as our guide among the venerable ruins of Perſepolis. 
This opinion I conceived on my firſt peruſal of that poet's incom- 
parable S$hah-Nama, or Hiſtory of the ancient Perſian Kings - and I 
am confirmed in it by the teſtimonies of various travellers, from 
whom we learn, that the figures cut on ſtone are explained by the 
inhabitants of the place as repreſentations of ſome events recorded 
by the Perſian Homer. I ſhould far exceed the bounds which'I 
have preſcribed to myſelf at preſent, were I to adduce from Herbert, 
Mandelſlo, Olearius, Chardin, Kæmpfer, Le Bruyn, Niebuhr, 
Franklin, and others, all the evidences in favour of my opinion : 
the engravings given by ſome of thoſe travellers ſufficiently corrobo- 
rate it. A conſiderable part of the ruins is ſtill called the ** Throne” 
or ſeat of Gemſhid , the erecting of which is fully deſcribed 
by Firdauſi. The fire-worſhip introduced by Houſbeng, and the 
religious ceremonies of Zeratuſbt, or Zoroaſter, are clearly deſcribed 
by the ſculptor and the poet. The figures of monſtrous animals, I 
have no doubt, expreſs Firdauſi's Azhdehas, Deevs, Simorghs, &c. 
The proceſſion ſeems to commemorate the rites and feaſt of the 
Nuruz, inſtituted on the ſpot by Gemſbid. The combat of a hero 
with a hideous creature, carved on the walls, and repreſented on 


* I allude not, in this place, to the inſcriptions hitherto undeciphered, although 1 
am not without hopes that a key will be ſoon diſcovered which ſhall enable us to unlock 
thoſe repoſitories of treaſures ſo long concealed. Þ 


+ VE: — 
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many Perſepolitan gems, appears to be no other than the celebrated 
Ruſtam's battle with the Derv Arzhenk, or Deev Sepeed, with which 
all readers of the Sbab- Nama are ſo well acquainted. 


It is not only. at Ialbar that Firdauſi may ſerve to explain the 
ancient monuments of Perſia. The caſtle of the White Giant, or 
Demon, (the Deev Sepeed above mentioned) was ſeen by Father 
Angelo®: and at the place which the inhabitants call Na i- Ruſtam , 
(or Ruſtam's image), that hero is found with a female, and a ſmall 
figure, which, I am perſuaded, repreſent his miſtreſs, the fair 
princeſs of Semengaun {, and his ſon, (by her) the unfortunate Sab- 
raub, In ſhort, ſo exactly do the works of the ſculptor correſpond 
to thoſe of the poet, that one would be induced to imagine either 
that the Shab-Nama had been compoſed on the ſpot as explanatory 
of the ſculptures, or that the chiſel had been guided by the verſes of 
Firdaiſi. 1 9 


But I ſhall demonſtrate in the future eſſay, that a little before the 
time Firdaiſi wrote (in the foùrth century of the Mohammedan æra) 
the ruins of Ilathar were viſited by curious and illuſtrious ſtrangers 
as monuments of antiquity,—That they were. viſited by the poet 
does not appear either. from his own works, or thoſe of his biogra- 
phers. To account, therefore, for the correſpondence between the 


* Gazophyl. Perf. p. 127. 

Tp 

} (- or, according to ſome copies of the Shah-Nama, . Sitem- 
gaun the latter reading Mr. Ouſeley has followed in the Perfian Miſcellanies, p. 114; 
but I have reaſon to think the former more correct. 
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narratives of the Shab- Nama, and the ſculptures of Cheblminar,'we 
muſt ſuppoſe the ſame events. to be repreſented in marble, which, 
after a lapſe of ſeveral ages, the poet has recorded in his hiſtorick, 
though romantick, page ; and this ſuppoſition gives authenticity to 
the ancient Peh/avi annals, from which, it is well known, the 
Perſian bard compiled his inimitable poem. That Cheb/minar, (or 
Iftakhar) is the true Perſepolis, has been doubted and denied by 
many. Of the identity I am perfectly convinced, and that the 
ruins now remaining, by ſome called Khaneh Dara *, are thoſe of 
the Royal Palace: and [I ſhall hereafter trace the hiſtory of thoſe in. 
tereſting monuments of former ages, from the preſent deſolate con- 
dition of Cheh/minar Þ (improperly ſo called, ſince fifteen columns 
only are now to be ſeen entire) to the time when nineteen, and in a 
more remote age thirty-three columns were viſible, from that period, 
(the twelfth century of the Chriſtian Ara) when, if we may believe 
the geographer Aledriſi, Iſtakhar was the moſt flouriſhing city of 
Perſia, to the beginning of the eighth century, when Arabick coins 
were ſtruck there. I ſhall ſhew from various Perſian writers, and 
particularly the author of the Shirauz Namab t, and Mirkhond, (the 
moſt authentick as well as the moſt voluminous of the Oriental hiſ- 
torians, and who has made Ferdauff his guide through all the early 
traditions), that 1/athar was the burial-place of the monarchs of 
Iran, the metropolis of that country, when Alexander, on the death 
of Darius, was inveſted with the imperial power, and fat there (to 


„ als the houſe of Darius—Kzmpf. 325. 

Je forty columns, or pillars. 

+ A moſt curious and valuable manuſcript, illuſtrating the antiquities and topography 
of Perſia, of which I have reaſon to believe that there is but one copy in Europe. 
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uſe the words of eur writer) 44 on the throne of Kaivmers, and of 
Kaikobad;="* for,“ ſays another more ancient, ** Iſtakhar has al- 
ways been the reſidence of Perſian kings. 


Chehlminar of the preſent day is known to be Ifathar, and I/tak- 
har by Oriental records is proved to have been the ſeat of empire, 
the metropolis of Perſia, where Alexander ſat on the throne of his 
vanquiſhed foe, the burial place of the ancient kings; in ſhort, 
though nothing now remains but the ruins of its imperial palace, the 


Perſepolis of claſſick hiſtory. | 
P, D. V. 


Account of CasHMuNRR. Tranſlated from tbe 
Perſian RAFIED'DIN, with Anecdotes of 
that Poet, by Mayor OvusELEy. 


OF Rajed din, the author of a very curious and entertaining 
Divan, I have not hitherto met with any other anecdotes than thoſe 
ſcattered through his own works. We may thence collect that he 


was a native of Hindoſtan, and probably of that province called the 
| Dekkan, which he delights to celebrate, It appears from the ode 


beginning thus, 
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that he ſerved in a military capacity; and he boaſts in a moſt ex. 
travagant manner of his own bravery and feats of arms, in another 
poem, where he deſcribes himſelf. as the hero Ruſiam, the Perſian 
Hercules, ſtanding between the ranks of warriors caſed cap-a-pie 


in complete ſteel.” 
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That he attached himſelf to the perſon of the illuſtrious emperor 
Akber, we learn from ſome other paſſages ; and from that monarch 
he received the reward of his poetical labours. When the Divan 
of Rafia, (ſays he, in the laſt tetraſtich of that work) ** was brought 
to a concluſion, the poet received gifts and favours from the mo- 
narch. It was compiled and written in the kingdom of the Dekkan, 
and finiſhed in the year of the Hejira one thouſand and ten *.“ 
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His military ſervices ſeem alſo to have gained him a very ho- 
nourable diſtinction; for the rich dreſs beſtowed on him by the 


emperor, to which he alludes in the following line, was more pro- 


bably earned by the ſword than by the pen: 


| 225,06 U oy als ks 


* Of the Chriſtian Era, 1601. 
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In a work of ſuch magnitude as the Divan of Raſed din, (which con- 
tains near 15, oo0 diſtichs), it is not to be expected that all the poems 
ſhould poſſeſs equal merit. His ſtyle is not by any means ſublime: 
the thoughts in many of his ſonnets, and indeed the very words, are 
borrowed from the more celebrated poets; yet, in a multiplicity of 
inſtances, he exhibits a pleaſing originality, which diſtinguiſhes him 
from the crowd of Perſian: verſifiers, whoſe Divans in general con- 
tain little more than tireſome. deſcriptions of Spring and its delights, 
in which the ſame images recur a thouſand times, or incoherent 
rhapſodies, half amorous, and half religious. 'Though ſimilar in- 
conſiſtencies abound: in the ſonnets-of our poet, who appears to have 
been at once a paſſionate lover, a zealous devotee in religion, and an 
enthuſiaſtick admirer of beauty, (a combined character applicable, 
perhaps, to all the Perſian lyricks), yet his Divan is peculiarly 
valuable, on account of the numerous local and hiſtorical alluſions 
found in it; —anecdotes of men whom he had perſonally known ;— 
deſcriptions of places he had travelled. or reſided in; of curious ob- 
jects he had ſeen, and of tranſactions in which he himſelf had been 
concerned. All theſe. relations bearing internal marks of the author's 
accuracy and veracity. The praiſes beſtowed on Caſbmere in the 
following extract will not appear exaggerated to the reader acquainted 
with the uſual ſtyle of Oriental eulogium; according to which a 
temperate climate and fertile ſoil give any country a claim to the title 
of ** Paradiſe ; or, The Seat of perpetual Spring: and a moderate 
degree of beauty renders any damſel 4 celgſtial Houri.” The de- | 
lights of Caſhmere have been always a favourite ſubje& with eaſtern 
writers, as the various flowery epithets which generally attend its 
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name ſufficiently prove“. After celebrating the cities of Lahore, 
Futtaghur, Barhampoor, and other places, Rafied'din proceeds in 
his Divan, (among the poems ending in the letter 7) thus to 2 
the praiſes of the ever-blooming Caſhmere : 
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«« I happened once to viſit Caſhmere: if you will attend, I'll 
give a deſcription of that country. I have ſeen Jrat and India, 
Kboraſſan and Per/ia, but no place equal to Caſhmere in beauty and 
in excellence of climate. During the whole year, from Caſhmere to 
the borders of Cathay, the air, tempered by gentle ſhowers, has all 
the mildneſs of Spring ; there are flowers, and green herbage, plains, 
and running ſtreams ; palaces, cupolas, and publick buildings, beau- 
tiful to view. On every fide are riſing grounds, chryſtal ſprings, 
and lofty trees, amid mountains covered with nut trees, apple trees, 
and fig trees. Feſtivity and pleaſure peculiarly abound there. In 
mirth and revelry the Caſhmerians paſs away their time on filken 
cuſhions. They all wear baue, whether of illuſtrious birth, or 
of the loweſt claſs. How ſhall I deſcribe the lovely damſels of that 
country ?—for in my opinion, the young moon is not equal to them 
in beauty; with lips ſweet as ſugar,—in ſtature like the graceful 
pine, —fragrant as jeſſamin; whatever fide you look at, thoſe nymphs 
appear like the ſun or moon ;—a thouſand ſecret ſnares, like the links 
of a chain, are laid in the waving ringlets of thoſe fair plunderers of 
hearts, When theſe lovely nymphs looſe their flowing treſſes, a 
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thouſand captive hearts iſſue from the point of every hair! Here are 


- innumerable youths handſome as Fo/eph *; a thouſand damſels with 


pouting lips, fair as Zeleekha, and charming as the Houries; all | 
freſh, young, and blooming ; all in ſweetneſs like ſugarcandy, 
ſugar, and milk. Refa, in the train of the victorious emperor, 
Akber, viſited Caſhmere, in company with Mohammed Peer.“ 


Ode of Knosnoo--- Tranſlated from the Perſian. 


To the Editor of the ORIENTAL COLLECTIONS. 


Dear Sir, pp” IF 

The following poetical verſion of a favourite ode of 
Khoſroo was communicated to me ſome years ago by an elegant 
Perſian ſcholar, ſince dead; who, had he been ſpared to his country, 
would have graced her with his talents as he has honoured her with 
his arms. This Ode, he ſaid, was tranſlated, with many others of 
Hafiz, Sadi, and the more diſtinguiſhed Eaſtern Poets, by a brother 
officer who had made a moſt rapid proficiency in the Perſian and 
Bengalee languages, and with whom he reſided a conſiderable time 
at Benares. The reader will, no doubt, join with me in hoping, 


* Of Joſeph, whom the eaſtern writers ſuppoſe pre-eminent in beauty, and Zeleebhe, 
(Potiphar's wife), the romantick ſtory is beautifully related by Jami, and ſeveral other 
Aſiatick poets. The well in which he had been concealed is alluded to in the original 


couplet of Raticd'din, 


* 
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that this gentleman has met with a more happy fate than his unfor- 
tunate friend; and in ſeriouſly lamenting, that this beautiful little 
poem is marked only by initials, as the name of one who could fo 
admirably infuſe the caſe of Perſian poetry into his native language, 
cannot but be eſteemed an ornament to general literature. 


Mancheſter, 
May 5, 1797. 
LyR1cCus. 
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* Of the ſonnet beginning with this couplet, the Editor finds various readings in 
his own MSS. and others which he has conſulted. The literal tranſlation of the lines 
here given is as follows : 


Every night am I proſtrated at your doors ; 

Every day do I ſigh and complain of. you. 

Oh, adorable object! be not unfaithful to this broken heart— 
An age is departed fince I became your admirer, 

Though my bones were to moulder into duſt, 

The love I have for you would till remain in my wounded heart. 


18 
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Night ſpreads her balmy wings around. Wo 
Yet not for me her opiate dew : 


Proſtrate I kiſs the hallowed ground, 
Which leads to rapture, love, and you! 


Day to each wretch diffuſes light, — 
Yet not for me his genial ray : 

Deſpair ſurvives the wretched night, 
Blackening with ſighs and tears the day. 


Nor pity moves that heart of ſtone, — 
Nor ſighs, nor tears, their victim fave: 
Tears which my earlieſt youth have known, 
And ſighs which court a peaceful grave. 


| Scatter my duſt, ye winds of death 
Bring peace to wretched Khoſroo's heart — 
In vain — alas | — departed breath 
Shall no kind balm to Love impart. 


J. P. w. 
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Hebrew Verſes. 


THE following Hebrew lines, (of which a poetical tranſlation: 
would be acceptable) were communicated by the Rev. Mr. Gerrans, 
who received them ſome years ago from Rabbi Abraham Depasx, . 
and are, as Mr. Gerrans believes, the. compoſition of that ingenious: 
Jew. 
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Remarks on the Poetry of HAr RZ“. 


AMONG the Perſian poets, few are more worthy of being ge- 
nerally known than Hafez ; none are more intereſting to the ſcholar 
and ſearcher into eaſtern manners. The terſe morality of Sadi, and 
the lofty, the ſublime language of Firduſi, claim and deſerve the 
higheſt place in our eſteem : but the Divan of Hafez will always be 
the more popular work; and his ſweet ſimplicity and poliſhed num- 
bers muſt charm the moſt phlegmatic reader. In his works we may 
diſcover the private life of a Perſian, become acquainted with his 
turn of mind, his thoughts and occupations ; and learn many curious 
faſhions diſregarded by graver authors. His fame throughout the 
Eaſt (where a crowd of imitators. has ſprung up in every country), 
is a powerful evidence of his merits: and his importance in Perſia 
was rarely equalled, and never exceeded in the darkeſt ages of ſu- 
perſtition. Stateſmen and warriors have not infrequently ſtopt at 
his tomb, and reſted their hopes on the deciſions of the myſterious 
volume. Even the ſavage Nadir confeſſed the inſpiration of the poet; 
and yielding to the prejudices of his ſoldiers, perhaps of himſelf, 
he treated the oraculous anſwer as the ſureſt preſage of victory, In 


* The Editor has reaſon to hope that theſe Collections will be enriched by future 
communications from the author of the preſent eſſay; who, in intervals of relaxation 
from his academick ſtudies, may indulge in the Oriental luxuries of the Bodlelan, and 
the other Oxonian libraries, | 
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the correſpondence of Aſia, where poetry is intermixed with proſe, | 


the diſtichs of Hafez are often applied to the various vieilitudes of 
life ; and boch the ſcholar ts ant SRI 
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c. 3 | 
to convince the world, as I have been long convinced myſelf, that 
a publication of the Perſian text with · uſeful notes, and an accurate 
tranſlation, would do more than a thouſand eſſays to the diffuſion of 
Oriental learning, All will allow that the. ſcarcity of | manuſcripts, 
and the paucity of printed books, are the principal obſtacles to its 
attainment: few are willing, or able, to remove them. It may be 
thought, that he who firſt called attention to its utility, would likewiſe 
be the firſt to undertake it. If any ſuch there be, I think it my duty 
to undeceive them, by aſſuring them that my only object is to ſtimu. 
late the induſtry of others. Were I not at preſent engaged in a labori- 
ous work on the intereſting kingdom of Iraun, a conſciouſneſi of my 
defects would teach me to ſhrink from the attempt. The moſt 
ſanguine might be deterred from a taſk that holds up certain toil 
with diſtant and doubtful recompence. Yet, however politics may 
have engroſſed the public mind, I cannot but conceive ſuch a work 
more lucrative than is generally ſuppoſed. Surely there are many” 
in this country to whom the Perſian language is familiar, and who, 
like me, breathe an anxious wiſh that it was known and valued as it 
merits, All ſuch would come forward as /ub/eribers, many as p- 
_ trons, of the deſign; and ſeveral, to whom even the name of Hafes' 
is unknown, would be curious to trace the notions. and ſentiments of 
an Eaſtern poet, The manuſcripts in the Britiſh Muſeum, and pri- 
Dy 
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vate collections, as well as the public libraries of the univerſities) 
might be collated and referred as a criterion to ſome valuable an 
approved copy. The learned in Bengal were ſo fully perſuaded:of 
his importance, that Hafez was one of the firſt that came from 
Calcutta preſs. So eager was the demand, or ſo ſmall the number 
of impreſſions, that few found their way out of the country und 
in England this edition is as ſcarce as the moſt precious' MS, The 
notes ought to be few, but uſeful. They ſhould explain the'cuſtoms 
of the country, clear up difficulties in the text, and introdues us 40 
thoſe events and perſons, hiſtoric or mythological, that gave birth 

to the author's alluſions, An eſſay might be prefixed for the dif | 
cuſſion of his poetical merit ; and fimilar paſſages from Greek'and 
Latin poetry might be occaſionally contraſted with the Perſian; 
The labor of tranſlation comes next ; nor is it leſs arduous, or to b 
leſs regarded, than the former: it is an office that muſt be exerciſed! _ 
with the greateſt care and delicacy ; every word muſt be maturely 
weighed, every thought be properly expreſſed at the fame tim, 
he muſt preſerve the ſpirit, as well as the meaning, of the writer) 
and ſupport an eaſy and pleaſing verſification, To trans fuſe the 
ſpirit of the original into our language, rather than his mere ex- 
preſſions, is the advice of Horace; and the authority of 4 great 
name has ſufficed to perpetuate the precept. From that time 90 
the preſent, it has been re-echoed by every critic ; but I cannot but 
think accuracy is a higher and far more indiſpenſable qualifieation. 
Horace's rule is a judicious one, that has been too often perverted' 
for the ſake of introducing new thoughts, and facrificing the au- 
thor's merits to the taſte or convenience of the tranſlator. ' They are 
not aware that it requires genius to contract or amplify, chat it is 
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ſcyre or weak. Too haſty to be correct, or too deſitous of im- 
proving, they fall into the oppoſite ertors. Tho one fink into ob- 
livion, ebe every merit but that of reſembling 
their originl]. %% Ant bs n 
Wes ate To st oro ett wether TT has ite t ter 
It is evident to all, otwithſndingi un aten ass the IH 
in conciſeneſs, that when two ſhort lines ure lengtheried into four, 
ſix, or even eight, in the tranſlations," that miny epithets muſt be 
profuſely added, many thoughts amplified, and many l ſerted to 
ſupply the deficiencies of the original. It may be objected to this 
plan, that there is no merit in binding ourſelves with ſhackles that 
cramp and confine our efforts, and which all the addreſs of Hafen 
is not always able to conceal, Next, that this jingle is diſpleaſing 
to an Engliſh ear, and that our is much more averſe than 
the Perſian, from the Perpetual tepttitibn of te! fie ſounds, To 
the firſt, I anſwer, this is a defect inherent" in the ſubject. Cer- 
tainly I would not recommend this unwieldy burthen | to the Engliſh 
poet ; but we are not now diſcu the merits of the gaze), we are 
only attempting to make it known to the European ſcholar ; and 1 
confeſs, that to me the moſt wretched daub, if it conveys a like- 
neſs, is preferable to the portrait of che firſt maſter, when I can no 
longer diſcover it to be a copy. The next objection bears almoſt in 
an equal degree againſt the Italian ſtanza, which, though deſtitute 
of the eaſe and elegance of heroic verſe, is ſucceſsfully employed in 
the lower ſpecies of poetry. In the ſhort ode we ſhall rarely be at a 
loſs to find an adequate number of rhymes, in the longer we may 
diſcover ſome features not fo very diffimilat to the Perſian,” The 
| BB 2 


difficult to ſubtra@ from, or add to, an idea without making it ob- 
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idea of occgfſona / changes might perhaps be adopted with ſuveblh, 
In ſubjoining the ſpecimen, I may expoſe myſelf to the laughtey'of 
the critic 1 he will call it lifeleſs, dull, proſale. I confeſs, I . 
ſelf think it ſuch 3 but I think, at the ſame time, that It is an nee. © 
rate and faithful copy, He muſt remark the ſurpria ing affinity be 
tween the Engliſh and Perſian that can admit of ſo literal a tranſlation, 
The nature of our language has often forced me to be conelfer than 
I wiſhed, Nothing, I may ſay, has been added + whatever I could, 
I have preſerved, I have only to add a fervent wiſh, that the trank« - 
lator of Hafen may unite my _ 0 with « more poetical pl 
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Ode of HATE. 


Without our girl or glaſs, the roſe L 
Or jocund ſpring no joy beſtows, 


Without the lark's * ſweet note, the grove 
Nor mazy garden joy beſtows. 


Without the tulip-cheek'd the flower, 
Or waving pine no joy beſtows. 


Yet ſugar-dropping lips are vain, 
Unleſs a kiſs that joy beſtows. 


„ and Joly ary often contrufied with each other | the former forms 0 . 
proach nearer to our woodlark, the latter to our nightingale. 


. 
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Wine and roſe-bowere charm ! yet they, 
Without our love, no joy beſtow, | 


| Without the glow of Uving charms, 
The painter's art no Joy beſtows, 


Hasen] thy life's « wretched coin +, 
That, at the feaſt no Joy beſtows, 


+ "This expreſſion alludes to the eaſtern cuſtom! of ſeattering money among the people 
at coronatlons and ſulemn feſtivals, Milton (Par: Loft, B. 8) makes beautiful mention 
of this faſhlon, which prevailed not only In courts, but at the marriages and private en- 
tertalnments of the opulent, 
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Perfian Sonnet, from the Divan of Jani. 
e by gr pant: 


LAST pight my eyes bing load in ſleep, but 1 * 
awake, 


The whole night, the live- long 1 the image of 80 beloved 
was the companion of my ſoul. 


The ſweetneſs of her melodious voice ſtil} remains vibrating on my 
ſoul: ' lit, as Ml telainy 
Heavens | how did the ſugar * fall from her ſweeter lips 


Alas | all that ſhe WP in ht dean hx 9 from my 
memory, | 
Altho' it was my care till break eee over and over, ths 
ſweet words. 1 
The day, unleſs illuminated by her beauty, is, to my eyes, of noc - 
turnal darkneſs 3. 4 1 

Happy day that iſ I gua'd upon that lovely face 


May the eyes of Jatgs — be bleſt with pleaſing viſions, ſince 
they preſented to his view laſt night 
That object, on whoſe account he paſs'd his waking life in expec- 
tation, 
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Turſiſo Sonnet by Bauxy. 
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Miſcellaneous Plate. 


FIG. 1. A machine for the projecting of ſtones into a place 
beſieged, from a painting in a very ancient and valuable copy of the 
Shah-Namah—in poſſeſſion of the Editor. 


Fig. 2. Explained in page 116. 


Fig. 3. Inſcription on a Seal, from a Waxen Impreſſion—in 
poſſeſſion of the Editor. 


Fig. 4. From a Manuſcript Journal, or Common Place-book, 
of the celebrated Kempfer, preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
(Sloane's Collection, No. 2923), where the following account of 
this figure is given: Inſeriptio lamine Martis a collo geſtatæ ab 
Arabe, penes Abicheam, {a viro vulgari Arabe ni fallor ).” 


Fig. 5. Inſcription on a Stone, preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum: 
the letters are in relief, the Stone nearly 1 foot 8 inches ſquare. 
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Queries and Notices. 


To the Editor of the ORIENTAL COLLECTIONS. 


SIR, 

Being as yet only a ſmatterer in Eaſtern literature, I 
muſt plead ignorance in apology for troubling you and the learned 
readers of your Collections with my queries. The celebrated Poet 
Ferdufi near eight hundred years ago compiled his great hiſtorick 
poem, the Shah-Nameh, from an ancient volume of Perſian Records 
which eſcaped the general deſtruction of books under the Moham- 
medan conquerors. In what character (for the language is ſaid to 
have been Peblavi was that volume probably written > Was it the 
character of which Hyde has given a ſpecimen in his ** Religio Ver. 
Perſarum or that Pehlavi of which an alphabet is given in De 
Fatis Lingg. Orient. Comment.? or that character found on the 
coins explained by the moſt learned De Sacy, and on the gem de- 
ciphered by Major Ouſeley in the preceding Number of the Oriental 
Collections ?—In the Engliſh tranſlation by Stevens (p. 98) of 
Teixeira's Spaniſh Hiſtory of Perſia, the following paſſage occurs, 
on the ancient characters of that country being ſo perfectly ſup- 
planted by the Arabian, that there is not at preſent (about 1 590) 
one man in Perſia that underſtands their ancient letters : for having 
often ſeen ſome plates of metal, with ancient inſcriptions on them, 
I have made inquiry after the meaning of them; and men well 
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verſed in their antiquities, and very ſtudious, have told me, that 
was Forz Kadin, after the old faſhion, and therefore I ſhould find 
no man that underſtood it.“ 


I have two objects in quoting this paſſage: one is, to be informed 
whether Teixeira alludes to the characters which I have above men- 
tioned belonging to the Pehlavi, or to the ſtrange Perſepolitan cha- 
racters belonging to ſome dialect yet unknown ? The other is, to 
learn the literal meaning of the words For kadin, which, I confeſs, 
I have hitherto been unable to aſcertain though aſſiſted by various 
dictionaries? 


Feb. 2, 1197. - | I am, 
SIR, 
Your obedient Servant, 


L. D. 


To the Editor of the ORIENTAL CoLLECTIONS. 


SIR, 
The poet Virgil, ſpeaking of the firſt inhabitants of 
Italy, tells us, 


© (Enotrii coluere vir i! 


And though, from the manner in which he mentions it, it ſeems to 
have been no ſecret to his contemporaries, I have never met with 


any European author that was able to inform me who theſe (Eno- 


— 
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trians were, If you will be ſo kind as to clear this difficulty in 
your next number (the word being evidently of Aſiatick etymology) 
you will oblige | | 

Your humble Servant, 


March 21, 1797. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


A very ingenious correſpondent, who ſeems perfectly acquainted 
with the language and literature of Germany, enumerates a multi- 
plicity of works in every department of ſcience which have appeared 
within a few years in that country, and which are here almoſt 
totally unknown—among others, many learned and valuable treatiſes 
on Eaſtern antiquities, philology, hiſtory, &c., with which we 
are as little acquainted in England, as if they had been written in 
Arabick or Coptick inſtead of the German tongue. The works of 
Wahl, Tychſen, Herder, Heeren, and other learned profeſſors, deſerve 
to be tranſlated into every European language: and in particular, 
our correſpondent propoſes the late admirable production of Hereen 
as a ſubject for any Engliſh tranſlator whoſe, abilities can ſoar above 
an inſipid novel, a ballad, or a childiſh tale; and he laments, that 
the precious time of ſeveral ingenious men ſhould have been em- 
ployed on theſe ſubjects, as they have proved themſelves equal to 
talks of much greater importance. The Germans, perhaps, by re- 
taining the barbarous printed character, have given to their language 
(naturally not the moſt ſoft) an additional appearance of harſhneſs, 
But the difficulty of the character may be conquered in a few 
hours; its uncouthneſs will ſoon become familiar; the excellent 


works which abound in the German language will amply repay any 


of 
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trouble in acquiring a knowledge of it ;—and we agree with dur 
correſpondent, in recommending the learned, uſeful, and intereſting 
performance above mentioned, as one of which a tranſlation, execu- 
ted with judgement and fidelity, could not fail of being rewarded by 
profit and reputation. | | 


To the Editor of the ORIENTAL COLLECTIONS. 


SIR, | | 
About a century has elapſed fince the learned Hyde of 
Oxford devoted a conſiderable portion of time and ſtudy to that 
work intitled in Perſian „ Sadder, or, the“ hundred doors:” he, 
no doubt, conſidered this volume as a very precious remnant of an- 
tiquity, ſince he has made it the ſubject of a conſiderable part of his 
*© Religio Veterum Perſarum.“ Yet, ſucceeding writers ſeem to 
hold the Perſian work in contempt, and after a peruſal of Hyde, 
Angquetil du Perron, Richardſon, the Comment. de Fatis. Lingg. 
Orient., the admirable works of M. De Sacy, and others, I am fo 
perplexed with different opinions, that in ſatisfying my doubts on 
the authenticity of the Sadder, you, or any of your correſpondents, - 
will oblige 
March 36, 1797 


H. I. 


Whether the various works which have appeared in French and 
Engliſh, as continuations of the original Arabian Tales, known by 
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the title of Arabian Night's Entertainments,” are genuine or not, 
is the ſubject of inquiry from an ingenious correſpondent : he wiſhes, 
alſo, to know whether there is any manuſcript continuation of this 
work by Monſ. Galland ; or whether the whole work, or its conti- 
nuation, are to be found here in the original Arabick. To theſe 
queries we ſhall add that of another correſpondent, and anſwer it: 
« Are the Tales of Inatulla, ſaid to be tranſlated from the Perſian 
by Colonel Dow, genuine or not? They certainly are: the original 
work is intitled the (ls A or, Spring of Knowledge. Colonel 
Dow has not tranſlated above one third part of it. The avidity 
with which the Engliſh tranſlation and French re-tranſlation have 
been bought up, might encourage ſome ingenious Orientaliſt to 
give the remainder of theſe Tales an European dreſs, 


—* 


A collection of Chineſe books, amounting to 244 volumes, is 
(or was lately) to be ſold at Paris; containing a complete Hiſtory 
of the Emperors of China ; Inſtructions in the Arts, Sciences, and 
Commerce ; Writings of the principal Philoſophers, &c. This col- 
lection was brought to Europe by Governor LALLV, and was pur- 
chaſed by the late Duc de Chaulnes for One Thouſand Louis. 


The ſketches of "Turkiſh poetry, communicated by I. U. ſome 
months ago, are, by deſire of the Author, reſerved for a future 


number. 
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proviſſions but hennes. At 3 afternoon ſet out ; from Chavch\to 4 
Shameel is 8 leagues ; good and plain way; about a leagues is a Well, 
where is 2 waies ; take the left hand. About 1 league farther is a 
large ſtone, where is 2 waies ; one, the left hand, leads to the foote © 
(of the) great hill near Shamee/, and is much the farther way z the 
other, on the right hand, goes directly on to the place, but tig a 
difficult way, being a ſmall path — noe proviſions but hennes; here 
we took a guide to Sherubarbe. 


14 


March 6. wwe to Sherubarbe is 3 leagues; goe towards 
foote greate hill, till come to a fall like a dry'd river, and then ſtrike g 
directly up on the right hand, being very highe and ſteepe on both % 
ſides like a wall, but take left hand way, and at 2 leagues end ſtrike 
up a ſmall hill, and keep path till come to Sherubarbe, which ſtands 
on ſide hill on a ſmall one, neare a (mall river, being pleas"—all. 


being bad way hitherto ; noe Nen 3 here wee tooke a oY to 
_ Tazecke, * _ 


| — 7. From Sherubarbe to Tangzandone is 8 leagues ; firſt 


on a very bad hill, and then through or betwixt many hills, where 


runns ſalt water for about 3 leagues, where is 2 waies, leave ye left | 


hand, where continues ye water courſe, and take the dry on the 


right hand, till come to a place where on the left hand ſome hight 
is 2 or 3 trees and a ſmall ſpring of water, which is about 4 leagues. 
from Sherubarbe: 1 league farther is ſuch another place, with a few 
young date trees and a ſmall ſpring, where wee watered our horſes, 
and after baths ſet out again and came to Tangzandone, where 1s | 
another ſmall ſpring on the left hand over againſt 3 or 4 young 
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date trees, but noe houſe nor proviſſions ; all the way is very bad, 
being a deſert ; not tree, houſe, nor bird, to be ſeen ; and we were 
forced to -unloade to paſſe ſame. place, great ſtones being ſo neare 
that it was not otherwaies paſſable; laſt league or '14 leg* over 
againſt hille, but not very bad. The watery way, 3 leagues from 
Sherubarbe, is a very dangerous way, where the water comes downe 
ſo violently at ſome times, dect BR . rere Gag 
man, (nn 5510 | 


March 8. Prone hwy Sb eee firſt 2 
miles ſtony bad way, at end of which is a ſalt water river and 
ſmooth ſtony way, which you muſt keepe and not take a fare way 
on the right hand: and 14 leagues farther is 2 waies amongſt ſmall 
hills, in good way ; leave the ſtraight on and turn ſhort on left 
hand, being good way till come to a hill wh® is laſt leage ; here 
we bated for 2 or 3 houres: all proviſſions to be had, being a ſmall 
village, and many date trees ; heere we bated in a garden under a 
tree, - 


From Tazerke to Dowlartabaud is 8 leagues ; wee ſett out at 4 
afternoone, and at 1 leag* end went over a great hill, and bad ; and 
ſoe 24 leag* farther good way, where wee reſted in open aire, and 
early next morning went forward, and at 1 leagues end found 2 
waies ; take the right hand through hills, and half league farther is 
a way ſtraight on; leave it and ſtrike up hill on left hand, and ſoe 
directly over a plaine, neare an old ffoort: all proviſſions at black 
Tents, neare the towne, which we ſee not, or rather went not into 
it, CEE INE 

DD 2 IJ 


Py 
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IN 

| March 9. From Diulattabaud to Sbrale- purrunda is 8 leag U 
ſtraight over the plaine amongſt the hills, all the way till come about © 
7 leag*, then ſtrike directly on to the hills on left hand=towardi'a © . 
ſmall one, twixt 2 greater; under one of which, on the left hund s 


the towne, but hardly to be ſeene, till come very neare it : all pros : 


_ pleaſant place, being much plowd land and ſtore of water, and all 


viſſions to be had, and pleaſant ſprings, and a howſe to lodg i in. 


N 


10, Heere at Sheake-purrunda we ſtayed almoſt a noun 
day ; to e is 5 leag'. 


xd 


u. A Kill un bang enz eh the reſt wary ge 
ſtrait over the plaine : heere wee bated at « howſe, and find it 4 


proviſſions. From Daſb-odd to Bogft is 6 leags. keepe the rode 
till come to a river, and after eroſt it goe between two ſmall kills," 
leaving one on the right hand, next to a tombe, (ſtanding om f 
hille) but a good diſtance z ſoe on top the hill wee ſee « garden 
walle, which we went cloſe unto and left it on the right hand, and 
ſoe ſtruck towards further point, a ſtall hill on left hand, in wiy 
where little path appears, till come to a ſmall full, and eroſt it, with 


& ſmall flant, and fo flanted it along till came to another ſmall fall 


| and large ſandy reade, and foe along the roade till came a lint 


higher up the banke on right hand, and kept the roade, being u (nal) 
path, till eame downe a hill and foe over divers ſmall charinelly of 
water, which we paſſed in a darke night ; this is a large towne; and 


much plowd land and water makes it plea ſant—all aun 


= 
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| March 1a. From Ber to Obgirme is 8 leag'. all over and betwixt 
ſmall hills, but paſſible good way till come to the laſt two' leag!, 
which appeared the worſt by our goeing im a darke night at firſt 14 
leag*. is 2 wities that on the left hand ſtrikes to 4 fahall village 2 
leag*. from Boe, where all proviſlions is to be had, and gots into 
the road-way hither, But the road on right hand ſtrikes over a 
ſmall river, and is the nearer way to Kr/coone, Which is 3 leagues 
from Booft, where noe proviſſions are to bee had, nor howſe to be 
ſeene, only a grove of trees, and much plowd land, and all the way 
is full of ſprings : heere is a hott water ſpring, very good (by re- 
port) to cure, many diſeaſes, but noe proviſſions, nor people here 
within a mile of this place, ſtrikes another path directly to Negor ; 
and two leagues ſhort of that place is a howſe, at top a very ſmall 
hill on left hand, to lodge in, but no proviſions nor people ; a little 
before wee came to that place, wee were forced to ſtrike a little out 


of the ordinaty way becauſe it was topt with ſno wo. 


— 13. From Obgirme.to NMrer is ) leag' the firſt a over 
and twixt bills, the reſt over a great plaine, all very good way; 
about a leaugs after entered the plaine, wee found two wales, but left 
the fareſt roade on left hand, and took a [maler ſtralght on, by « 
ſmall banke and buſhes, which we kept till came hither, where 
hath bin a large towne, but now much decayed=all proviſſions to 
be had i we lodged in the Callanter's houſe, | 


— 14. From Mer to Kerman lu 16 leag'; good way 4 at 
firſt keepe the right hand, till have paſt ſome hills, till come to the 
opening a plaine, where is a greate roads, leave that on the right 
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hand next the hill, and take that on the left, and ſoe twint ] 
ſmall hills, till come to open plaine, then ſtrike directly to an old 
Carravanſeray, which is about half the way, and ſoe on the bade 
directly to the hills to the norward, eme 
walled about and much decayed. 
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1 have traverſed horrid deſerts, yet the piercing thorn of love re 
maineth fixed in my heart, I have travelled, and undergotie various 


hardſhips, but have neither found '« home, nor the object of my = 


love, Like « ſhuttle-cock, I am not ſuffered to remain a moment in 
one place, | N47 
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I lie awake the whole night long, yet you do not come, my love. | 
You find a miſtreſs wherever pou _ am n who hat . 


duced you “. Oe | N 


0 


ww! 5} 
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For heaven's ſake, my love | liſten to what I ſay | I can ſcarcely | 
ſpeak! I fear I'm dying |—Who has taught you to be ſo unfeeling? * 


* Ja 


W £24 C3945 of £34 £4 iy 44> b 
1 of 54223) (ae trols e 


My ſoul longs to claſp my beloved in my arms I will put n 
my ornaments, Iwill prepare the bed, and the garlands of flowers. 
2 2 


gy vo of int J. Hf) U £5 4 os 
r ehe 


* In the Erotick compoſitions of Hindooſtan, the addreſs is generally from the. 
lady. | +4 | 
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One poor heart is come to ſacrifice itſelf to your beauties to 

which ſhall it make an offering ? to your lips, to your feet, to the 

miſſy on your teeth, to your moles, or to your flowing locks ? 


* A compoſition which ſtains the teeth. 


Tranſlation of the Hebrew Verſes given in No. II 
p. 179----=By the Rev. Profeſſor * of 
EDINBURGH, 


BOAST not, ye ſons of Earth, when raiſed to power, 
For ſoon may Fortune hurl you from your height: 
Grieve not, though doomed to many a toilſome hour, 
By toil you earn the balmy reſt of night. 


Tranſlation of the ſame Verſes—By Granville 
Prxx, Eſq. 


BOAST not thy pow'r, O man of might, 

For downfal is the fruit of height : 

Thou man of grief, endure thy woes. 

For after labour comes repoſe. 
E E 
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Letter to W. Ousxlxx, Eſq. Editor of the 5 


ORIENTAL COLLECTIONS. 


The following verſes poſſeſs no other claim to the utten · 
tion of your readers than that of being literally tranſlated. Had 1 
been able to transfuſe even a ſmall portion of the exquiſite elegance 
which diſtinguiſhes the originals into my verſion, they would not 
have required any apology. | 


SIR, 


' I am, 
SIR, 
Yours, &c. 
LA. 


Impromptu by Sultan ACBER. 


This Prince, whoſe mild and beneficent policy is ſtill the theme 
of applauſe both to Muſulman and Hindu, when engaged in hoſti- 
lities with a neighbouring prince, directed a brave, but bigoted, 
Rajeput to conduct a body of troops acroſs the Attock. This river, 
as its name indicates, is the bar, or limit, which no Hindu muſt 
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traverſe ; and the Rajeput repreſented the impoſſibility of his obey- 
ing the Sultan's orders. To this excuſe, Acber replied in the 
mne | 


60 « Or every nd gt Rama regs, 
What bar, then, ſhall our ſteps controul ? 
That bar eternally remains, 

%% Which circumſcribes the narrow ſoul.” 


VISARJONA. 


The feaſt of Durga is celebrated in Hinduſtan at the autumnal 
equinox. The hymns addreſſed to the Goddeſs are extracted from 
the Puranas, and many of them might vie with fimilar compoſitions 
of the Greeks and Romans, On the tenth day the ſtatues are pre- 
cipitated into the ſacred river, and the verſe ſung at the moment 
of immerſion is termed Yj/arjona, or the adieu. T fubjoin « Literal 
. | 


«+ Bear hence, bright Goddeſs, thy immortal charms 
In amorous Siva's thunder-darting arms: 

But when the circling year again turns round, 
Within our peaceful walls be, Durga, found.” 


[The following free ata of a Ghazel, or Sonnet, of Har, 
Verſes above given.] 
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Gbaxel, or Ode, of Hapiz. 
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THE lute in ſoftly pleaſing ſtrains | | 
Warbled, one night, of lovers? woe : | 

(May he who ſung of others pains . 
Never theſe pains, that anguiſh know |) 
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Each object vaniſh'd from my view: 
Each limb confeſs'd the latent fire, | 
And ſpoke the ſad deſcription true. 5 


Surely that maid my fate has wrought, 
Whoſe treſſes boaſt the light of day,— 
Whoſe dimpled cheek a ray has fought, 


To drive the deepeſt gloom away. 


Soon as my tranſports ſhe beheld, 

She filled my thirſty goblet up :— 
Fair maid ! my torments you've diſpelled, 
Such virtue claims the magick cup. 


May heaven preſerve your gentle heart? 
From every ſorrow mortals know | 

What joys this world can here impart, 
And what thg nor pray ee noe 
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But Hafiz +, when he drains the bowl, 

And paints his tranſports as they fly, 

Looks down on riches and controul,— 
The Ac anne 


* An Arabick ftanza. 


t n 
+ Ky Lau and Ky Khoſru, ancient kings of Perfia. | 


__ 8 5 1 
As the ingenious author of this tranſlation, (whoſe future favours 
are requeſted) has left to the Editor the taſk of ſupplying the original 
Perſian, he ſubjoins it from a MS. in his own collection, obſerving 
at the ſame time that this ſonnet is not to be found in many copies of 
Hafiz's Divan. 'The learned Baron Revicſky has not enumerated it 
among the ſixteen genuine odes of Hafiz ending in the letter 4%: 
and ſome Perſian criticks aſcribe it to one of the other poets wo 
bore the ſame name. The Editor has tranſcribed it from a moſt 
ſplendid and beautiful copy of the Divan, actually written on the 
claſſick ground of Shiraz, the Poet's native city: but, he muſt 
confeſs, that it is placed out of the general order in the margin, and 
ſcems to have been added to the original number of the odes. 
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Ode of Hap1z. 
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On tbe ancient Sculptures of BEYSITOUN— 
By W. OvstLey, Eſq. 


AT the foot of the mountain of Beyſitoun, about a league diſtant 
from the town of Kirmanſhahan, in the province of Curdiſtan, and 
on the right of the road from Hamadan to Bagdad, are ſtill to be 
ſeen ſome ancient ſculptures, which have, excited, in a high degree, 
the curioſity of travellers and antiquaries. Many ſuppoſe them to 
be the ſame which, according to Diodorus Siculus, were hewn in 
the mountain of Bagbiſtan by order of queen Semiramis; whilſt 
others, adopting a modern tradition of the Perſians, aſcribe their 
origin to Khoſru Parviz, (called by the Greek hiſtorians Chg/roes ) 
who began to reign about the year 590 of the Chriſtian æra. 


From the various teſtimonies of M. Otter, D*Anville, Pere Ema- 
nuel de St. Albert, Mr. Ives, the Abbe de Beauchamps, Pietro della 
Valle, and many other ingenious Europeans, it appears that the 
deſcriptions of our travellers ſufficiently agree with the accounts given 
by Eaſtern writers. The learned M. de Sacy has collected, in his 
admirable ©* Memoires fur diverſes Antiquites de la Perſe,” all that 
has been publiſhed on the ſubject of theſe ſculptures by the European 
writers enumerated above, and compared their deſcriptions and 
opinions with the traditions mentioned by Hamdallab Muffouf, the 
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Perſian geographer, and by Khojeh Abdulkurreem, the Caſhmerian 
traveller, who viſited Perſia in the train of Nadir Shah, and whoſe 
narrative has been tranſlated into Engliſh by the ingenious Mr, Glad. 
win. Before I proceed to lay. before the reader a more ancient 
writer's account of theſe antiquities, I ſhall inform him, on the 
authority of Mr. Ives, Otter, and the others above mentioned, that 
in a vault or receſs hollowed in the rock, three figures are to be ſeen, 
carved in relief on a large cornice, of which the middle one ſeems 
to repreſent a king, that on the left a queen, and the third an officer 
or perſon of high rank. Near theſe is an equeſtrian ſtatue of gigan- 
tick ſize, armed at all points - beſides trophies, camels, elephants, 
and the figures of ſhepherds with their flocks, &c. In another receſs 
of the rock are different figures, with various inſcriptions : all theſe 
are cloſe to a ſtream which guſhes from the mountain, and runs in 
an artificial channel hollowed in the rock. Some of theſe ſculptures 
repreſent archers—others, muſicians performing on the harp- and 
others, hunters purſuing deer. There are alſo coloſſal figures of 
angels. It is aſtoniſhing,” ſays Khojeh Abdulkurreem®, ** to ſee 
the apartments with arched doors, and windows, and the reſervoirs 
„that are excavated in this mountain: alſo the ſtatues of Khuſro 


* and Shiren are of workmanſhip greatly excelling the OI 
that I have ſeen,” &c. 


When Semiramis (according to Diodorus Siculus ) proceeded on 
her march towards. Media with a numerous army, ſhe encamped 


Memoirs of Khojch Abdulkurreem, &c.— 1 2mo. Lond. 1793. p. 112. 
+ HA. Eruigapu; wrud d Toy igyor; emibuxe Trras antivt ti Maag para TRAT; aeg - gars 
rucaca N Tgog ogog To xanovuncy Bayirar &c, Lib. 11, 
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near the mountain of Baghi/an, and formed there a delightful gar- 
den, watered by a conſiderable ſpring of water: in the rocks of this 
mountain ſhe cauſed her own ſtatue to be cut, ſurrounded by an hun- 
dred guards, with an inſcription in Syrian characters, &c. 


Thoſe who wiſh to trace the various opinions of ingenious anti- 
quaries on the probable origin of theſe remains, muſt conſult the 
learned work of M. de Sacy before quoted. It is, in this place, 
merely my intention to relate the Perſian traditions concerning the 
ſculptures at Bey ſitoun, and to prepare the reader for a romantick 
ſtory which is to follow in the next article of theſe Collections. 
Although it may appear that this ſtory has been adapted to the 
ſculptures, I muſt here remark that it is of conſiderable antiquity 
among the Perſians, fince we find it noticed by the venerable Tabari v, 
the father of . Eaſtern hiſtorians, who, after celebrating the charms 
of Shireen, one of king Khoſru's wives, informs us: 


Caddy die 9h ot 37 268 64 3) 3Dg5 gy e en 
by IS 25-0 ues = 295 (og) s, A. A 


This celebrated hiſtorian was born in the year of the Hegira 224, (of Chriſt 838.) 
Though by birth a Perſian, be compoſed his Tarikh, or Chronicle, in the Arabic lan- 
guage ; but the original work is ſuppoſed to be loſt, as fragments only of it can be 
found : it exiſts, however, in the admirable Perfian tranſlation, made a few years after 
- the death of Tabari, compriſed in two large volumes. The copy which I quote was 
given to me, with many other rare and valuable manuſcripts, by my amiable and in- 
genious friend Captain Jonathan Scott, late Perfian Secretary to Mr. Haſtings in Bengal, 
and the tranſlator of Feriſhta's Hiſtory of Deccan. From the Second Volume of Ta- 
bari's Chronicle, (relating the tranſactions fince the birth of Mohammed) Elmakin, an 
Arabian writer, has chiefly derived the materials for his "Hiſtory of the Saracens, which 
was publiſhed with a Latin verfion by the learned Erpenius. 

| 1 P | 
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That Ferhad became enamoured of her, and for her ſake fo 
cut away the mountain of Bey ſitoun, that an hundred men could 
not raiſe one of the pieces of ſtone which he flung down.“ n 


The poet Nizami, who flouriſhed in the twelfth century of our 
era, deſcribes at conſiderable length, in his romance of Kbhoſru 
Shireen *, the labours of Ferhad, his paſſion for Shireen, and the 
ſculptures of Beyſitoun. The writer next in antiquity who men- 
tions them, (and who had himſelf ſeen them) is Zakaria ben Mo- 
hammed al Cazvini, from whoſe valuable work, the Ajaieb al Makh. 
loucat , or Wonders of Creation, the following paſſages are ex- 
tracted. | | 1 
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© The mountain Beyſitoun — This mountain is ſituated between 
Hamadan and Hulwan, &c. And in the chronicles of Perſia it is 
recorded that Khoſru Perviz had a miſtreſs whoſe name was Shireen, 
and that a certain ſtatuary or ſtone-cutter, whoſe name was Ferhad, 
became enamoured of her: when the king heard this, he was 


This beautiful poem conſiſts of about 7300 couplets. There are ſeveral copies 
of it in my colleQion, ſome in diſtin& volumes, and others compriſed among the 
SiS i, Punje Gunge, or Five Treaſures, of Nizami. 

1 A ſhort account of this work has been given in No. II. of theſe Collections, page 
131. A beautiful copy of it is preſerved in the Britiſh Muſcum, Halhed's Collection, 
Plut. 5603. 5 
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afflicted, and expreſſed his trouble to ſome of the courtiers : one of 

them ſaid, as this man is a ſtong-cutter, let his life be employed in 
the exerciſe of his art. Ferhad was then brought before the king, 
who told him that, as the path over the mountain was obſtructed by 
great maſſes of ſtone, it would be neceſſary to have them hewn 
away, and the paſſage cleared. Ferhad replied, that he would re- 
move the very heart of the rock from the king's path, - but on con- 
dition, that the lovely Shireen ſhould be the reward of his labours ; 
adding, that no one elſe could be found capable of performing ſuch . 
a talk. The king conſented, and pointed to the mountain of Bey- 
ſitoun. Then Ferhad began his work by conſtructing a receſs or 
chamber in the rock, wherein he carved the figure of Shireen in the 
front of the receſs, ſurrounded by attendants and guards; and in the 
center, an equeſtrian figure of Khoſru, clothed in armour, and of 
ſuch exquiſite workmanſhip, that the nails and buttons of the coat 
of mail are plainly to be ſeen ; and whoſoever looks on the ſtatue 

would imagine it to be animated. This chamber and theſe ſtatues 
remain to the preſent day, As Ferhad continued to hew away + 
pieces of the rock, which were like ſo many columns, the taſk was 
ſoon performed, The veſtiges of the chiſel remain, ſo that the 


ſculptures appear recent,” &c. 
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When I viſited this ſpot and beheld theſe things, the lines of 
the poet Nizami occurred to my memory : | 


FF 2 
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From every quarter came the moſt expert ſtatuaries and poliſhers 
„of marble: beholding the works (of Ferhad) they bit the finger 
* of aſtoniſhment ; they were amazed at the effects of his chiſel 
« on the marble, and were confounded at the works of that diſ- 
* tracted lover.“ | 


The taſk of Ferhad being completed, king Khoſru became un- 
eaſy, and expreſſed his affliction: one of the courtiers preſent 
repaired to the mountain, and abruptly telling Ferhad that his be- 
loved Shireen was dead, the unhappy lover deſtroyed himſelf with 
the pick-axe which he held in his hand. 


we of , f a 4 e == 3.0) ls 
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„ And theſe monuments of antiquity, and the Keſ+-i-Shireen, 
or villa of Shireen, and the ſtream called Four-Sheer, or ftream 
* of milk, which Ferhad had cauſed to flow, all remain at this 
© day,— | 


To this extract I ſhall add a ſhort paſſage taken from another part 
of the ſame work; where, after informing us that the Ke/7-i-Shireen 
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was conſtructed by Ferhad, and the ſtatue of Khoſru's celebrated 
horſe Shebdiz carved in the mountain of Bey ſitoun, our author 
adds, ; | 2 
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And in that portico or chamber, againſt the wall, is the ſtatue 
«« of Shireen, which he carved, of exquiſite workmanſhip ; and 
it is ſaid that ſome perſon being tranſported by its beauty *, 
broke off the noſe of the ſtatue, which continues mutilated at 
A e 


— that the flatue was defaced by forne enthuſiaſiick and bigated 
Muſulman. | mY 
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The Loves of Knosru and SnIREEN *.... Tranſla- 
ted from the Shah Namah Neſr, a Perfian MS. 
preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, and marked 
Hyde. Royal. 16. B. x1v.----By the ſame. e 


WHEN [ ſolicited permiſſion from the truſtees of the Britiſh 
Muſeum, (a literary inſlitution as liberal as it is ample) to tranſcribe 
the Shah Namah Neſr, my deſign was to tranſlate and publiſh the 
whole, as, from the romantick nature of the work, I had reaſon to 
hope that it would be acceptable to thoſe who read merely for 
amuſement, whilſt to the Orientaliſt and antiquary it would offer 
itſelf with the powerful recommendation of its original learned and 
venerable poſſeſſor, the celebrated Dr. Hyde, of Oxford; who, in 
his Hiſtoria Religionis Veterum Perſarum, has given from it the life 
of Zoroaſter, and ſtyled it rariſſimus liber. Although I ſhall occa- 
ſionally give extracts in the Oriental Collections from this valuable 
manuſcript, I have not relinquiſhed the deſign of publiſhing, in a 
diſtinct volume, both the Perſian text and a literal tranſlation. It 
will, therefore, be ſufficient here to obſerve, that this work is a proſe 


This article and the Geographical Extracts which follow, are placed in ſucceſſion 
after the account of Beyſitoun, as they ſerve to illuſtrate one another. 
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abridgment of the great heroick poem by Ferdouſi, entitled the 
Sbab Namab, or Book of Kings ; conſiſting of above 60,000 couplets, ls 
and containing all the ancient traditions of Perſia, romantick and hiſ- 
torical, from the earlieſt times until the Mohammedan conqueſt. . This 
abridgment differs conſiderably from the Monrekheb Shemſhir Khani, 
or Touaritb Shah Namab Tawakol Beg, of which I ſhall hereafter | 
give ſome account. It appears to have been expreſſly compoſed for 
Dr. Hyde, at the requeſt of an Engliſh gentleman, by a Parf at 
Surat ; and there is not, moſt probably, a third copy of it in the 
world. 4 ' MIT * | 


— 


The loves of Knosru and Sun EE The Dearth of FAA 
And the murder of King Knosnu by his Son Snob n. 


© HisTORIANS, and thoſe who relate ancient traditions, thus in- 
form us, that when Hormuz the king had driven forth his ſon 
Khoſru Parviz “ from the city, the prince became very penſive and 
full of melancholy thoughts. And while he was reflecting on his 
ſituation, he ſuddenly' fell aſleep, and his grandfather Nuſhirvan 
(ſurnamed the juſt) appeared before him in a dream, and ſaid, 
O my ſon, why art thou thus melancholy and dejected? Baniſh 
all ſorrow from thy mind. Four things ſhall be thy portion, 
each of which is equal in value to the empire of Iran. I now 
N n — cage of the in which you 


* 'Khoſru, (=) whom the Greek writers call Choſrees, 1 
year of Chriſt 590. 
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have loſt you will get two, one called Sbebdis o, the other Gul. 
„ goon +, The nails of your favourite harper have been cut off 
but you ſhall find two others unequalled in the world, one called 
'* Barbud, the other Neliſa. The third gift that awaits you it a 
painter more ſkilful than Mani t, of Cheen. And the fourth 
bleſſing which you are to enjoy, is a female named Shireen g, fur 
„ ſuperior to any woman who has yet exiſted, at whoſe tranſcen« 
dant beauty even the ſun is confounded,” | 


When Khoſru Parviz awoke from his dream, he was aſtoniſhed, 
and ſaid to himſelf, ** This viſion of my anceſtor may not deceive 
me: the dream may yet be fulfilled.” When he thought on this, 
he was pleaſed, though filled with reſentment againſt his father. 
Proceeding on the road towards Madaien ||, he happened to meet the 
painter Shapour, who deſcribed to him the charms of Shireen with 
many eulogiums. When Khoſru heard theſe praiſes from Shapour, 
he deſired him to deviſe ſome plan for obtaining Shireen. Now, 
while Shapour contrived this, the whole ſtory of the tranſaction is 
minutely related, in the work called K % Shireen, by the poet 
Nizami ©, to whom God be merciful | But as the narrative is of 


* Shebdlz, (v) of a dark or blackiſh evlour, 

+ Gulgoon, (CNN ) roſe coloured, 

t Muni (.) $0 the Perfians call Mener, the celebrated Hereſiarch, who founded 
a religious ſe&t In the third century, They deſerlbe him as u painter of ſuch admirable 
{kill, that he exhibited his piftures as works ſent from heaven, 

$ Shireen, (./) literally ſweet, 

Not far from the modern Bagdad. 

See the preceding article of theſe Collections, p. 214. 
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conſiderable length, we hall rf omembat bridge it, 4 
Ig 


—— ut that 
Khoſru, with his heart incenſed againſt his father, proceeded to 
Madaien, and there remained with Shireen, whoſe aunt was Mahrn 
Banoun, till ſuddenly king Hormus died. When the news of his 
death reached Khoſru, he ſet out for Iran that he might be en- 
throned ; and in a propitious and lucky hour he ſeated himſelf on 
his father's throne, and placed the golden diadem upon his head. 
All the great nobles and the learned men preſented themſelves before 
him, congratulated him, and paid him homage. Then king Khoſru 
laid the foundation of juſtice and generoſity, and held the dominion 
for eight and thirty years. Barbud and Nekiſa, the muſicians, came 
and played before the king : after that he ſent for Shireen, and ſhe 
demanded of her aunt the two horſes Shedbdiz and Gu/yoon, Mahin 
Banoun delivered them to her, and ſhe came with them to Khoſru. 
Shireen + wiſhed to have a palace in another place, and the king 
granted her requeſt, She then ſaid, ** I long ſo paſſionately to in- 
« dulge in mill, that without it I can not be at reſt: now, ſince on 
the mountain of Beyſrown there is a multitude of cows and ſheep, 
«+ I wiſh that ſome perſon could be found, who might hollow out 


OT , 00s . this paſſhge ls repeated in almoſt every third 
or fourth page of the original M$, I have taken to they of exntiting it tn vocal 
parts of my tranſlation. 

+ Here the Perſian abridger digreſſe» from the Sh Nameb, and Introduces the 
epiſode of Ferhad, Beyſitoun, &. which he borrows from the pom before mentioned 
by Nizaml. 


Go 
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and dig a channel in that mountain, ſo that milk being let Inte 
« that channel, I may drink of it as of a rivulet 1 after that 1 (hall 
* reſide conſtantly with you ; but till my wich be gratified, you 
+ muſt not approach me.“ 


When Khoſru Parvis enquired for a perſon who could exeavate 
the mountain, Shapour, the painter, preſented the ſtatuary called 
Ferhad'* to the king, who gave into his charge the mountain ef 
Beyſfitoun, Now, Ferhad having beheld the face of Shireen, fell 
ſo paſſionately in love with her, that he'became inſane, Whilſt he 
laboured in hollowing the mountain, every time that he ſtruck with 
the pick-axe, he ſtruck in the name of Shireen; and whilſt he 
ſmoothed away the rock, he exclaimed, ** alas | Shireen ! and 
then ſtruck again. Thus, without forgetting one moment to call 
upon her name, he cut through the mountain of Bey ſitoun, and * 
Aream of milk + was let to flow. 44d 


Theſe circumſtances being related to Khoſru, ſome one ſaid 42 
Ferhad was enamoured of Shireen, and diſtracted with admiration 
of her beauty. When the king heard this, he aſked if any perſon 
could be found who would ſo contrive by ſtratagem or fraud that 
Ferhad might be deſtroyed. A certain old woman, experienced in 
the ways of deceit, came before the king and ſaid, I will engage 
* to trample this ſtatuary under foot, ſo that his life ſhall quit his 
body.“ Khoſru the king having made her ſome preſents, en- 


* Ferhad, .,. 
+ Foui-Sheer, 14 F See the preceding ance p. 216. 
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couraged het to hope, ſaying,  ** If by any contelvance or ſtratagem 
i you effect his deſtructlon, III heap ſo many favours and gifts 
it upon you, that your old age and inflrmities (hall be forgotten, 
it and the cord of your poverty ſhall be eut.“ 


Then this treacherous old woman proceeded to the mountain of 
Beyſitoun, where ſhe beheld Ferhad, who hewd away the rock, re- 
peating the name of Shireen ſtill ſtriking with his pick-axe and 
exclaiming, '* Alas | Shireen!“ The old woman coming behind 
him, ſaid, ** O Ferhad | what madneſs is this, or why do you call 
+ on the name of Shireen? for where is ſhe ) two weeks have now 
«+ elapſed, and the third week paſſes away, ſince Shireen died : and 
«« Khoſru the king having put on the ſable robes of mourning, will 
«+ grieve for her till the third week ſhall have paſſed away. 
When Ferhad heard this from the old deceitful wretch, he uttered 
doleful ſighs, and flung on the ground the mattock which he held 
in his hand, and precipitated himſelf from the mountain of Beyſi- 
toun ; when, in conſequence of falling from the mountain, he gave 
up his ſoul to God, and as a true lover died for his beloved. Then, 
as it is related, the handle of the mattock which he had flung upon 
the ground, being made of pomegranate wood, took root on that 
ſpot, and became a flouriſhing young tree, and put forth branches. 
It is ſaid that this pomegranate tree is very fruitful and productive; 
and that if any perſon being ſick ſhould place himſelf beneath its 
ſhade, the diſeaſe would depart from him, Then, when king 
Khoſru heard that Ferhad had unthinkingly ſacrificed his ſweet life 
for the ſake of Shireen, he was pleaſed with the news, and liberally 

GG 2 
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rewarded the old woman. But Shireen, on bearing . aeg 
afflicted, wept, and lamented, MN . 


Now that king Khoſru had freed himſelf from Ferhad, the fury 
being tedious, we ſhall abridge it hat the reader may not get an." 
head-ach, | 7 


Hiſtorians “ relate that Khoſru Parviz had had another wife, 
whoſe name was Mary T, and by her one ſon. At his birth the 
mother died, and the child was brought up till he became tall and 
very ſtrong, and able to command : the king gave him the name of 
Sbirouieb . It happened one day that this prince of inauſpicious 
deſtiny beheld the fair Shireen, and being enamoured of her, ſent 
her a meſſage. Shireen was incenſed with anger, and ſpurned the 
meſſenger from her with contempt. The baſe Shirouich then reſolved 
within himſelf that he would kill his father Khoſru, in order that 
Shireen might fall into his hands ; as during the life of the king he 
could not hope to obtain her. With this refolution, he found 
an opportunity one night when Khoſru was ſleeping alone, and 
ſtabbed him in the ſide with a dagger, ſo that he expired 5. ws 


* Here the grſſo. end, and our Park oe c to the Sud Nn of 
Ferdouſi. 

+ Mary (Mareem) l- . Chile prince, daughter of the Greek emperor 
Maurice. 

+ Shirouich, 7 called by the Greeks 8irver 

ns hate a bas Bir on 
the banks of the Tigris, not far from Bagdad : where, in the ninth century of the 
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the nobles and great men heard of this murder, they put themſelves 
into mourning for the monarch, and placed his body in a tomb. 
Then Shireen arrayed herſelf in the fable. garments of affliction, 
reiterated her lamentations for the king, and moumed for him during 
one month. After that, as it is related, the wicked and deteſtable 
Shirouich ſent another meſſage to Shireen, ſaying, ** Now, come | 
jet you and I live together. On hearing this, ſhe was afflicted, 
and knew not what courſe to purſue, or where to find a remedy for 
her misfortunes, After ſome time, ſhe ſent back an anſwer to that 
foul demon, ſaying, ** Whatever you deſire is right, and what you 
„ wiſh, that I ſhall do, and implicitly obey your commands. But 
I have one favour to aſk, which if you grant, 1 ſhall then more 
i readily comply with your deſires : my | is, that I may pay 
n viſit to the deceaſed monarch,” and I return, then I ſhall 
«« odey your orders.” © | | il, df 


Civifian em (A. ag, 247) sen paericde, the Khalid; 4 Aae when about 
to aſcend the throne of his murdered father Motavate/, accidentally caſting his eyes on a 
deautiful carpet, part of a booty taken from the Perfians, ſaw embroidered on it the. 
figure of a king on horſehack, with a diadem on his head, and an inſcription round the 
border. A perſon ſkilled in the Perſian language being called, explained at the Khalif's 
defire this writing in the following Arabick words : 


-N Al il jg et) = opt 22g 9th U 


«« 1 am Shirouleh, the fon of Khoſru—1 flew my father, and did not reign longer 
than fix months,” | 


The Khalif's guilty conſcience induced him to regard this circumſtance as an evil omen; 
which the termination of his reign in. « few months after, is ſaid to have verified. — 


Vide Blmakini Hift. Saracen. 
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When Shirouich heard this he conſented, and ſaid, ** Having pet- 

© formed your viſit to the king, haſten back to me, for I am en- 
amoured of you to diſtraction. Then Shireen robed herſelf in 
white, and kept concealed: about her a bright-bladed- dagger, ned 

proceeded on her pilgrimage to the tomb of the king. When ſhe 
came there, ſhe kiſſed the feet of Khoſru, and placing herſelf by 
the body of that virtuous monarch, plunged the dagger into her 9wn 
ſide, and throwing her arms around his neck, in that ſituation ex- 
pired. When it became late, ſome of Shireen's attendants--who ' 
waited without, looking in vain for her return, entered the tomb, 
and found that ſhe had united her ſoul to that of Khoſru. | 


- Hopeleſs and dejected they haſtened to Shirouich, and related all 
that had happened. He was much afflicted at the loſs of Shireen; 
when he laid aſide the mourning which he had put on for her, he 
aſcended the imperial throne, &c. &c. | 
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THE work from which theſe extracts are given, is divided into 
three parts: the firſt treats of aſtronomy ; the ſecond, of anatomy ; and 
the third, of geograßhy. This is the MS. quoted by M. D*Herbelot, 
who ſtyles the author /e Geographe Perſan ; and uſed by the learned 
M. de Sacy in illuſtrating his excellent Memoires fur diverſes Anti- 
quites de la Perſe. Some paſſages from it, relative to Iſtakhar or 
Perſepolis, have been given alſo by M. Langles in the Magazin 
Encyclopedique. Although my copy is very finely written, I am 
aware that, like every other Eaſtern MS. (except perhaps the Ko- 
ran) it affords many inſtances, of error in the pointing, by which 
proper names are much disfigured :—thus, in the following extracts, 
we find Khafekein for Khanekein, Yacouma for Bacoubs, &c. I have, 
however, exactly followed the MS. in this place, and ſhall, in a 
future number, correct the errors, as I ſhall collate my copy with 
one in the collection of a friend, and have reaſon to expect 
* 3A) Coy By Hamdallah: al Muſtoufi,: ( f - ) 
a native of Cazvin, and the celebrated author of the ( xy 4,3) Tarikh Gozideh, 
or Select Chronicle, an hiſtorical work of the higheſt reputation. 
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another from India in the courſe of a few months. That from 
which I have extracted theſe paſſages was probably brought to 

Europe by the celebrated Chardin, as I purchaſed it in 1795 with 
the Guliſtan, (filled with his original notes) the Bofan, and ſome 
other MSS. in moſt of which are to be found his name and ſeal, 
Of his notes on the Guliſtan a few have nm 
of theſe Collections, page 93. + - 58 
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The great ſouthern road from Sultanich to Hamadan. 
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From Swltanieh'to the village of Iabeſheb - - - 5 Farſangs 
—— thence to the caravanſera or inn, erected by 181 
the Atabek Mohammed ben Almoziker - 4 

—— thence to the village of Gurgaher, in the diſtrict 
of Hamadan - - - - - - - - =- 4 
—— thence to the village of Subahi, alſo belonging 
to the diſtrict of Hamadan - - < - - 
—— thence to Hamadan - - - «- - - = = 
Total from Sultanich to Hamadan 7hirry * farſangs. 
* The reader may perceive an error in our author's calculation. 
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nee. 
Then from Hamadan to the Ky u. a pike of Shins, 
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From Hamadan to the town of Afadabad - 7 Farſangs. 
(in v. ‚ t tr.¹ãeẽ m ]æ̃ 

Alvend) 

— thence to the village of Kongour, theft | 

of Curdeftan - - - - - - - - - = 6 
— ha 5 3 
—— thence to the town of Kirman Shahan - - 6 
— thence to the Sofa of Shebdiz (where the ſtatues 

of Khoſru and Shireen are carved in ſtone, at 

a farſangs diſtance on the right hand, and two 

HH 
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ſprings of water, which turn mills, flow from . Farſangs. 


beneath the Sofa of Shebdiz) — 
From Kirman Shahan to Chekareſh t 
| —— thence to the village of Heyar Kavan - - - 
=—— thence to the villages of Gireed and Kherſhan 
— thence to the city of Hulwan, which is the 
firſt of the province of Arabian Irak, to the 
Keſri Shirceen = - = - = =. = = $ 
Here we turn off from Hamadan to the Keſri 
Shireen by the road of Bagdad, as far as the 
city Khafe kei - - - 5 
———- thence to the caravanſera of Hulwalan, which 
was erected by Sultan Malek Shah, of the 
Seljukian family - = - - - - 5 
' —— thence to Heruſeh - - - =» = = - = $5 
The town of Sheheraman is on the right hand at a 
diſtance of two farſangs - = <- - 2 
To the town of Iacouma - - = = = = FF 7 
The total, from Keſri Shireen to Bagdad 30 
And from Hamadan - - -<- -< 88 
And from Sultanich = - - - = +- 180 


© 6 Om 


Then from Bagdad to Nejef. 5 
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From Bagdad to the Ui of i * iy 10 Farſangs 
— e 6 the e e eee 5 
—— thence to the Shar a (clephant's bank) 

The city of Babylon is on the right hand, 1 
er,, 


the bank of the river Euphrates 
From Shatt-al-fil to the town of Hillen 2 
c „ ach 


us, which was the reſidence of Nimrod, and the 

place where Abraham n 

of God) w eaſt en fv tive; is on the left 

hand of this road, diſta nt 1 

From Cufa to Meſbid, or burial place of the Com- 

mander of the Faithful, Ali, on whom be 

the peace of God, which place is ſtyled Nejef 2 
Total from Bagdad to Meſhid Nejef | 26 
And from Hamadan - ns 114 


[To be continued. ] 
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[No. III ” 


Indian Fakireſs. 


85 2 „ N a 4 

Hilo d xccBedinary iS apa to which the Fakin 
of Hirdoaffan frequently condenntytherlves, have been noticed by 
various travellers ; and one curiqus' 4 
| tioned in No. 1. at this Me. ler 

mee ee adit r a comin who 
having refuſed to burn herſelf on th ſuneral pile of her buſband, 
repented ſoon after of her puſillaninury; in expiation of which ſhe 
reſolved to conſume life by flow degrees, her body being ſuſpended 
from a tree by a rope paſſing undes ber anna, and waſted by the 
ſmoke of a fire burning juſt beneath has. The original painting (by | 
an Indian artiſtþ aid to dave. been dane. from the life) is now in the 
collection of MW. Ouftlky, Eſq. It repteſents the face, bands, and 
feet, of a lead or aſh colour—the hair uk and the dreſs reddiſh : 
ſhe ſtands on one foot, Wee | 


* * 
— * 


Or Coll. Mol). 
INDIAN FAKIRES:> 
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Explanation of the Curiex Lines given in þ. 35 
of No. I. By Profeſſor TYcnsex, of Roſtock *. 


Lats 


. 4 + 
. a * 
* = - * 
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—_— 
IT may appear ſtrange to the European reader that an infcription 
ſo unimportant and unintereſting as the following, ſhould have been 
thought worthy of conſiderable pains in decoration with gold and 
colours, and written originally with as much elegance as the ſtiff 
and rectangular Cufick character would admit. This explanation 
is extracted from a letter of that eminent Orientaliſt, Profeſſor Olaus 
Gherardus Tychſen, of Roſtock, to W. Ouſeley, Eſq. in which 
the learned German, equally modeſt as ingenious, offers his tranſla- 
tion with the utmoſt diffidence. | 


| — has fong teen celebrate for kts peevttdr tht tht dbeyphering 
the moſt obſcure and difficult inſcriptions in the Cufick, or ancient Arabian chariQer. 
His various treatiſes on Mohammedan Coins, his Elementale Arabicum, and Quatuor Opuſ- 
cula on Eaſtern antiquities, &c. are univerſally known and admired on the Continent. 
Having lately directed his ſtudies to the inveſtigation of Perfian antiquities, the expla- 
nation ſo long defired of the Perſepolitan inſcriptions may be expected from his ingenuity 
and perſeverance, — proved in the OI IIs ANT Fore 
ſcholitanis. 
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Dix l. cit. p. 35 Stehende Cufiſche Schrift iſt völlig calligra- 
phiſch, nur Schade, daſs Sie hin und wieder etwas gelitten hat. 
Ich cz Sie e Halvis Zrude lo leſen: D FE 1 
by ob. 4 . Get ru U 2 1 1 | * a 5 * V 
C\ ) 338 3 ike 6s! j ö 
WAG 
A OY 
fProfecto nos 2 te ptiſana. 
*« Prefer (eam) pro tua debilitate, et mane 
Vveſperique ſitim fuatn In expe, ſitque ent!“ * 


Weil = auch polenta bedeutet; fo Könnte das erſte wort 1 
Zweiten Zeile 15 i1aque comede geleſen werden, wenn nur das 
Wort i in der dritten Zeile A cine ſolche Bedeutung Zulieſſe. 


Meine Cs mag wahr oder falſch ſeyn: ſo bleibt dieſe 
Schrift auf einem pappendeckel immer eine merk wurdigkeit. Ha- 
ben ſie ſonſtige n. davon erhalten; ſo theilen ſie mir ſolche 
gutigſte mit —&c. 
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Dias f the Wes of King SoLoMoX #-. 
Tranſlated. from the. Perſian MS. Ales 
ne or tbe Hiſtory of Jeryſalem—By Gap 
tain W. FRANCKLIN. | _ 


THIS famous throne was the work of the. Demon Sakhur ; it 
was called Koukubal-Finna Þ : the beauty of this throne has never 
been ſufficiently deſcribed the following are therefore the particu- 
las.— The fides of it were of pure gold, the feet of emeralds and 


rubies, intermixed with. pearls, each of which was as big as an 
oſtrich's egg · The throne had ſeven ſteps ; on each fide were de- 


lineated orchards full of trees, the branches of which were compoſed 
of precious ſtones repreſenting fruit ripe or unripe: on the tops of 


} en | RE 
Kr of IR 
fertility of invention, the Editor might give many additional proofs of both from the 
deſcriptions of other Eaſtern thrones : but he believes the reader will be contented with 
this ſpecimen. The Perſian poets have freely indulged their fancy in deſcribing the 
magnifieenee of Gemſhid's throne (e C3) at Iftakhar or Perſepolis : and the 
graveſt hiſtorians dwell with ſeeming pleaſure on the ſplendour of that conſtructed by 
Khoſru Parviz about the year 600 of our æra; which, however, not being the work 
of ſupernatural artifts, CONE at dos 
treaſures and human ingenuity could beſtow. | 1s 

dhe ſtar of the Genũ. 
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the trees were to be ſeen figures of beautiful-plumaged birds, par. 
. ticularly the peacock, the Eraub, and the Kurger. All theſe birds 
were hollowed within artificially, ſo as occaſionally to utter 1990 
melodious notes, ſuch as the car of mortal hath never heard. On 
the firſt ſtep were delineated vine branches, having bunches of grapes 
compoſed of various ſorts of precious ſtones, faſhioned in ſuch a 
manner as to repreſent the different colours of purple, violet, green, 
and red, ſo as to render the appearance of real fruit. On the ſecond 
ſtep, on each ſide of the throne, were two lions of terrible aſpect, as 
large as life, and formed of caſt gold. The nature of this remarka. 
ble throne was ſuch, that when the prophet Solomon placed his foot 
upon the firſt ſtep, all the birds ſpread forth their wings and made a 
fluttering noiſe in the air. On his touching the ſecond ſtep, the two 
lions expanded their claws. On his reaching the third ſtep, the 
whole aſſembly of demons, fairies, and men repeated the praiſes'of 
the Deity. When he arrived at the fourth ſtep, voices were heard 
addreſſing him in the following manner: Son of David, be thank. 
ful for the bleſſings the Almighty has beſtowed upon you. 
The ſame was repeated on his reaching the fifth ſtep. On his 
touching the ſixth, all the children of Iſrael—and on his arrival at 
the ſeventh ſtep, all the throne, birds and animals became in motion, 
and ceaſed not until he had placed himſelf in the royal ſeat : when 
the birds, lions, and other animals, -by ſecret ſprings, diſcharged a 
ſhower of moſt precious muſk on the prophet : after which two of 
Kurgeſſes, deſcending, placed a golden crown upon his head. Be- 
re the throne was a column of burniſhed gold, on the top of which 
was a golden dove which held in its beak a volume bound in filver; 
in this book were written the Pſalms of David, and the dove having 
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preſented the book to the king, he read aloud a portion of it to the J 
children of Iſrael. It is farther related, that on the approach of 

wicked perſons to this throne, the lions were wont to ſet up a 

terrible roaring, and to laſh their tails with violence, the birds alſo 

began to briſtle up their feathers, and the aſſembly of dzmons and 

genii to utter horrid cries ; ſo that for fear of theſe, no perſon dared 

be guilty of falſchood, but confeſſed his crimes. Such was the 

throne of Solomon, the ſon of David. 


— 


Sketches of Turkiſh Poetry By WIITLIAN 
OvsELEY, Es. 


WERE we to eſtimate the poetical merits of a nation by the num- 
ber of verſifiers it has produced, a catalogue of names might be 
exhibited in favour of the Turks, as reſpectable in literary rank, and 
almoſt as numerous, as thoſe contained in the liſt of any other 
country, either of Europe or the Eaſt. But, as in every nation, 
the number of real poets is far exceeded by thoſe who only ſtring — 
together rhymes, I ſhall content myſelf in this place with mentioningiꝶ· 
the names of a few Turkiſh writers whoſe poetical compoſitisas 
ſeem to poſſeſs original beauties, or to have been written in ſucceſsfi 
imitation of the Perſian ſtyle. Among them, the name of Bali 
(Sue) ſhould hold an honourable place: his Divan, or Collection of 
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Poems, principally on amatory ſubjects, was publiſhed, according 
to a learned Orientaliſt, in the year of the Hegira 749—of the 
Chriſtian æra 1346 *, 


The Divan of Naati () preſents ſeveral very pleaſing com- 
poſitions: and many others are contained in a volume of miſcellanequs 
poems now before me: the various works of gauls Shahedy, % 
| Juvani, is Akeli, ee Jemali, ga Mububbedi, , Bebari, 
Enka, Jes Fazooli, it) Letifi, xz Behiſhty, . Meſali, 
=" Deruni, gu, Reſhdi, we Laali, wel Haſhemi, go, Au- 
meedi, gas Abedi, 4 Foori, „% Ghureebi, 3); Zauki, u 
Jehani, _ Saufi, W229 Rezmi, TY) Riaz, 223 Sheriff, *** 
Azeez, G,ls Aarek, gi Aberi, —and a multitude of others. 


It will be difficult, however, to perſuade the enthuſiaſtick ad- | 
mirer of Perſian poetry, that the chief beauties of thoſe Turkiſh 
writers are not borrowed from the Lyrick productions of Haß, 
Sadi, Jami, Orfi, Khoſru, and thoſe who have given to Iran a pre- 
eminence in Erotick and Bacchanalian compoſitions. They will 
affirm that many paſſages are not only imitations, but tranſlations, 
from the Perſian : and that in ſome the very words of the original 
have been retained, I muſt acknowledge that the compound epithets 
of the Perſians are profuſely uſed in the Turkiſh odes or ſonnets : 
and here, at leaſt, I may ſay, they are judiciouſly adopted, as being 
more applicable to their favourite ſubjects of beauty, love and wine, 
than, perhaps, thoſe of any other language, 


Aſſem. Cat. Bibl. Laurent. Medic. p. 482. 
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The following line from an ode by , Sogffianch is pure 
Perſian: is | 4 
. % 


And much of a very beautiful ſonnet by . Bauli, given in No. II. 
of theſe Collections, p. 188 and of the following ode: 
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O!] heart enflaver, ſweet-lip'd damſel l my heart aſpires to 

love thee ! 

Ol] thou whoſe countenance is fair and fragrant as a jaſmine leaf, 
my ſoul adores thee | | 

Ol] thou conqueror of hearts, whoſe accents are ſo ſweet, thou 
poſſeſſeſt all the charms of the fair 

Let me repeat, after wiſhing thee every happineſs, that my very 
ſoul aſpires to love thee! 

511 2 
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The ode by a Turkiſh poet called (&,,> Derweiſh, which thus 
begins, 
* o 


is evidently an imitation of this by Hafiz, 
= ns af HY. as 


In this haſty ſketch I have hitherto only ſpoken of the Lyrick 
poetry of the Turks ; their compoſitions of the heroick and epick, 
ſolemn and elegiack nature, are excellent and numerous: yet, it 
may be alſo ſaid, that of theſe the moſt celebrated and admired are 
imitated or tranſlated from the Perſian. They have ſucceeded in 
transfuſing into the Turkiſh language the beauties of thoſe romances 
which have immortalized Ferdi, Nizami, and Hate, among the 
Perſians : and have thus rendered themſelves acquainted with the 
ancient hiſtory of Caiumerat, Gemſbid and Guſbtaſp, the herculean 
labours of Ruſtam and Asfendiar, the romantick ſtory of RSA and 
Shireen, and the pathetick tale of Laili and her diſtracted Majnoon. 


I ſhall cloſe theſe ſketches by preſenting to the reader a Turkiſh 
ſonnet by Naati, my tranſlation of which I ſhall withhold for the 
preſent, in hopes that one of my ingenious correſpondents may 
fayour me with a better in ſome future number of theſe Collections. 
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| Turkiſh Sonnet by Naarti. 
* 
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Extract of a Letter from General VALLaxcey to 
W. OvszLey, Ei. 


— You will judge that, at the preſent moment, the chief 
engineer of this country can have little leiſure for literary ſtudies ; 
yet thoſe hours uſually ſpent by others in viſits and ceremony, afford 
me an opportunity of following my favourite amuſement, which 
has been chiefly in purſuit of that numerical language briefly handled 
in the Fifth Volume of my Collectanea, and from whence I am daily 
more confirmed, that numerals were the parents of letters, and 
formed all the names of thoſe revolutionary deities which took their 
riſe in Chaldea ; and prove, what I have aſſerted in my vindication, 
that the general plan of idolatry was formed before the diſperſion. 


Mr, Wilford's diſcoveries from the Puranas of the Bramins will 
open a new hiſtory of mankind : every line he has written of the 
origin of the Hindus and of the Palli confirms me in opinion, that 
both people have been in theſe iſlands ; but it muſt have been prior 
to the perfection of the fine arts, unleſs ſome other cauſe can be 
aſſigned why the Phœnicians did not leave ſome monuments of them 
in Britain, in Ireland, and in Minorca, 
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I return you many thanks for your very obliging communication 
of Profeffor Tychſen's explanation of the Perſepolitan infcription : 
my only objection, at the firſt view, is to his placing the date in 
the time of the Arſacides, a period when the Greeks were not only 
a lettered, but an hiſtorical, people. Some have ſuppoſed thoſe in- 
{criptions to be fragments of Egyptian antiquity. brought by Cam- 
© byſes from the ſpoils of Thebes : it is certain ſome of theſe charac- 
ters are to be found on the pyramids ; my late friends Gebelin and 
Bailly were convinced they were founded on the baſis of the Hiber- 
nian, or Indo-Scythian Ogham, a word Sir William Jones found to 
have the ſame ſignification in the Sanſcrit (viz. a ſacred character); 
and our Iriſh account of this Ogham is, that it originated in 
Thebes. The Egyptian name of the Indo-Scythian ſhepherd kings, 
Manetho tells us, was #yYc80s, and Syncellus ſays, the laſt of them 
was named A$Es, words not very foreign to AX AK. According 
to the Perſian tradition, Eſtekar or Perſepolis was built by the Peris 
in the reign of Gian-ben-Gian, that is, in the fabulous times of Perſian 
hiſtory, I wait with great anxiety to ſee'Tychſen's explanation. Sir 
William Jones, from Ibnu Arabſhah, informs us, the Khatai (the 
Cotti of the Iriſh) had literary characters, and that the other Tartars, 
generally ſpeaking, had not letters ; yet in Jaghatai the people of 
Oighur had a ſyſtem of fourteen letters, which are the characters the 
Mongals are ſuppoſed to have borrowed : it will be pleaſing to make 
the compariſon, 


Mr, Wilford ſays the hiſtory of the Pali's cannot fail to be in- 
tereſting, as it will be found much connected with that of Europe. 
Thoſe that remain in India uſe the Paiſacbi letters, which they in- 
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vented ; what are thoſe letters ?their language differs not radically 
from that of other Hindus—that they are named Pali o, Balli, and _ 
Bils— chat wherever they ſettled in clans, the villages are called Balli, 
which at length came to ſignify a town or city. Can any thing be 
more congenial to the Iriſh language, in which Palice ſignifies a ſheep 
ground, a ſhepherd's hut; and Baili, a clan, a ſettlement, a town, + 
village and city. In the ſame language Ahir fignifies a ſhepherd, in 
Iriſh Aora; Arg, a boat or ſhip, in Iriſh Arg, &c. &c. 


I am, 
Dear Sir, 
| Yours, &c. 
Dublin, Fan. 9. 


* Pales was the goddeſs of ſhepherds with the Romans, 


Alma Pales, favras paſtoria facra canenti, 
Proſequor officio fi tua facta mu. Ov1v. 
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A. Tals from an original MS. of the Arabian 
Nee eee by Jonarnan Scorr, * 
ff POET 


BY the letter which incloſed this valuable article, the Editor 
leams from his ingenious friend, that before he purchaſed the fix 
volumes of Arabian Tales from Profeſſor White, of Oxford, he 
had been in poſſeſſion of a fragment of that work, from which the 
following ſtory is extracted. He finds, on inſpection, that thoſe 
ſix volumes contain a great number of tales which have been omitted 
by M. Galland in his tranſlation, and that, with ſome trifling ex- 
ceptions, the ſeries of them is complete to the thouſand and firſt 
night. . You will ſee, (adds Captain Scott) that the encloſed tale 


| * This gentleman, whom a refidence of many years in India as ho fied 
office of Perſian Secretary to the Governor General) has rendered perſectly acquainted 
with the languages of Afia, is well known by his admirable tranſlation of * Feriſhta's 
Hiſtory of Dekkan,” —* Memoirs of Eradut Khan,” &. His Perfian Takes of 
Inatulla (imitated and left unfiniſhed by Colonel Dow) are now in the preſs, and will 
exhibit a faithful verſion of the original work, intitled ( gy Behar Daub. It 
is to be hoped that all doubts on the ſubject of the Arabian Tales will be done away by 
his literal and complete tranſlation of the MS. work lately belonging to- Dr. White. 
However arduous the undertaking, however difficult and obſcure the language, and vo- 


luminous the work, (fix large volumes) thoſe who are acquainted with the abilities of 
Captain Soott will not entertain a doubt of his ſucceſs. /Bditor.) 
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is one of many, told by the concubine of a king, whoſe ſon ſhe 
had falſely accuſed of attempting her virtue, (ſhe having tried 
** his) in order to procure his death, The prince being bound by 
** vow to obſerve à ſilence of ſeven days, could not defend himfelf 
„by ſpeech, £8 that he would have fallen a facrifice to the malice 
of the lady, had not his vow been known to the ſeven viziers of 
his father, who in tum prevail each day ori the king to ſuſpend 
** the execution of his ſon, by a narrative diſplaying the artifice of 
„% women. Each night the concubine obtains an order for his 
death by relating an anecdote of the cunning of man: the follow- 
ing is one of her ſtories. On the eighth day the prince ſpeaks, 
and juſtifies himſelf, when the _ is puniſhed.” 


The following paſſage is extracted from Ruſkell's Hiſtory of 
Aleppo, Vol. I. p. 385. *© The Arabic title of our Arabian 
„Nights is, Hakaiet Elf Leily wa Leily,' Stories, a thouſand 
one nights. It is a ſcarce book at Aleppo. After much inquiry, 
«« I found only two volumes, containing two hundred and eighty 
nights, and with difficulty obtained liberty to have a copy taken. 
«© I was ſhewn more than one complete copy in the Vatican library; 
and one at Paris in the king's library, faid alſo to be complete. 
„have heard lately that Mr. Profeſſor White, of Oxford, has got 
a copy which formerly belonged to the late Mr. Wortley Mon- 
tague, but I do not know what number of nights it contains 


* Theſe MSS. which I have lately purchaſed from Dr. White, certainly contain | 
except an hiatus of a few nights) the thouſand and one, with which the fixth volume 
concludes, though the tales do not occur in the order of Galland's tranſlation. G 
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©« Beſides the two volumes mentioned above, I collected a num. 
ber of ſeparate tales, ſome of which may poſſibly belong to the 
„ Elf Leily; at leaſt, of the continuation of the Arabian Nights, 
T publiſhed at Edinburgh in 1792, almoſt the whole of the tales 

contained in the firſt and third volumes, are found in my collec- 
« tion, I own that before I made this diſcovery, or had read more 

than the trandlator's proface, I was inclined to think the continua- 
« tion, from the ſuſpicious manger of iy men. was 


” ſpurious”. ? 


+ 1 was of the fume . . publication, till neciden. 
tally taking up a Perfian MS. in my poſſeſſion, the SLUG) U Famer al Hublkaiaut, 
or Collection of Narratives, I met with ſeveral of che ftorics contained in it exaftly 
the Game in ſubſtance, They may have been trasſlated from Arabick into Perſian, or 
vice verla : but that they are not the fabrications of an European author is clear from 
the exiſtence of the tales both in Arabick and Perfiin. Dr. Ruſſeli has his MS. in the 
former, and I am ready to ſhew mine in the latter language to any ane. From the 
very looſe and unidiomatick tranſlation of them, I am inclined to think that the firſt 
muſt have been made by the Frenchman from the oral one of the Maronite prieſt — 
(Vide Preface to the Continuation of the Arabian. Nights, publiſhed at Edinburgh in 
1792.) For this the Engliſh editor is not to blame. / Scott. | 
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N | The . Night. 


WHEN the fiſh evening « came, Is 8 the king, 
and in her hand was a cup of poiſon, She ſaid, O king, if thou 
| wilt not do juſtice for me upon thy ſon, I will drink this poiſon, 
and my crime wilt reſt upon thy ſhoulders. Thy viziers ſay unto _ 
| thee that the female is a cunning and artful ſex ;. but there is not in 

the world a more deceitful being than man. ee 

Then the king faid, How. ſo? She replied, It has reached me, 
O king, that there was a painter paſſionately fond of. women, ex- 
ccedingly amorous. On a certain day he entered a friend's houſe, 
and ſaw upon the wall of his apartment the portrait of a beautiful 
girl playing on the lute, whoſe equal he had never beheld. The 
rapture of the painter was exceſſive, and love penetrated his heart. 
Then his companions ſaid to him, O thbu deficient in underſtanding, 
how canſt thou fancy a love for a figure depicted on a wall, that can. 
neither ſee nor hear? He replied, the limner could not have drawn. 
this portrait unleſs he had ſeen ſuch a countenance. One ſaid, 
ſurely it may be that the limner invented it from his own fancy, and 
may never have ſeen her. He anſwered, I hope from God (whoſe 
name be praiſed) comfort and relief, but it is s neceſſary that you in- 
form me of the painter. 


Then they told him that he was in a certain city ; upon which he 
wrote to him, requeſting to know whether he had ſeen the face he 
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had drawn, or had invented it by his own. fancy. An anſwer was 
returned, that: it was . 
iir in the city ef leben. | 


e ae ae tar ki 
treaſure was in the empire of Perſia, be made ready for his journey, 
and departed, and did not flacken in endeavours to travel night and 
day till he reached it. He entered the city, and had abode ſome 
days in it, when he formed an intimacy with an apothecary, and 
aſociated with him, and comverſed on fed ſubjects, dl they, 
came to diſcuſſions on the king and his qualities. 


Than the apetheceey replioh Ct: 
againft profeſſors of magick, and when ſorcerers fall into his hands, 
he caſts them into a deep pit without the city, where they die of 
hunger and thirſt. He now (the. painter) continued to converſe 
with him reſpecting the ſinging girl, when the apothecary replied,. 
truly ſhe is coticubine to the vizier. Upon this the painter hegen to 
plan his ſtratagems. 


When ſome evenings had paſſed, and it was the night of the full 
moon, then he took with him the implements of a robber, proceeded 
to the palace of the vizier, toſſed a rope een battlement, 


and deſcended. 


When he had gained the terrace; he deſcended into the court, when 
lo! a chamber, from which proceeded gleams of light, He ap- 
proached and entered. In it wasa throne (bed) of ivory inlaid with 
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pure gold, upon which repoſed a damſel like a reſplendent ſun in a 
ſerene ſky. At her head and feet were placed lamps, whoſe luſtre 
the brightneſs of her countenance outſhone. He went near her, 
gazed upon her, and lo] ſhe was the object of his deſires. Near 
her pillow lay a veil embroidered with pearls and germs. 


Then he drew a dagger from his girdle, and with it wounded the 
palm of the datnſel, ſo that a ſlight ſcar ſhould appear. The pain 
awakened her, but from her fears ſhe did not ſcream, ſuppoſing he 
was a robber in ſearch of plunder; but ſaid, take this rich veil, and 
do not kill me. Then he took the veil from her, and went his 


ways. 


When God had brought light with moming, he put on the holy 
veſtment of a pilgrim, took with him the jewel-ſet veil, and en- 
tered to the king, whom he complimented, and received the ſalaam 
in return. 


Then he ſaid, O king, I am a man, a pilgrim, a religious, from 
the country of Khoraſſaun, and have travelled to thy preſence on 
account of the fame of thy virtues, thy juſtice to thy ſubjects, and 
I wiſhed that I might dwell under thy protection. At the cloſe of 
day I reached this city, when the gates were locked, and I remained 
on its plain. I was ſleeping, when lo! four women alighted on a 
tree, one riding upon an hyæna, another upon a ram, the third upon 
a black bitch, and the fourth upon a leopard. 


When I ſaw them I knew that they were ſorcereſſes. Then one 
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of them approached me and began to kick me with her feet, and 
ſtrike me with her whip, which ſeemed. in her hand like fire. It 
pained me, and 1 repeated the name of the Almighty God, and | 
ſtruck at her on the palm with a knife which I had, and ſhe was 
wounded, Then ſhe deſiſted, and fled: from me, and there, fell 
from her this veil which I took. up, upon it valuable jewels, but for 
which I have na occaſion, for I have retired from the world, 


Then he left the-veil in the hands of the king, and departed. — 
The king took up the veil and examined it, when he remembered 
that he had preſented it to his vizier. Then he ſaid to his vizier, | 
Did I not preſent thee with this veil? _ 


The vizier replied, Certainly, and. I gave it to my concubine. 
Then ſaid the king to him, Go and bring her to me, for ſhe is a 
ſorcereſs. The vizier went to his palace, and brought her, and 
truly the wound was ſeen upon her palm. Then the king was con- 
vinced of the truth of the pilgrim's ſtory, and when he ſaw her, he 
commanded that ſhe ſhould be caſt into the pit of ſorcery. Then 
ſhe was let down into it. 


When the painter knew that his ſtratagem was completed, and 
that the damſel was in the pit, he took with him a purſe, in it a 
thouſand deenars, and went to the keeper of the pit and ſaid, Take 
this purſe, enjoy the benefit of it, and hear my ſtory. I am from 
the country of Perſia. 


Then the keeper attended, and he faid to him, Know that this 
LL 2 | | 
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damſel is innocent of what they have accuſed her, and I am he who 
has brought her into this misfortune. After this, he related his 
ſtory from firſt to laſt, and ſaid, I hope from thee. that thou wilt 
give her up to me, and perform a meritorious action, when I will 
take her from hence, and retire with her to my own country. If 
ſhe remains, ſhe will ſoon be numbered with the dead. Pity then 
her afflictions and my own, and profit thyſelf with this gold. 


The keeper replied, I will give the damſel to thee, on condition 
that thou remain not here. Then the painter received her, and be- 
gan on the inſtant to exert himſelf in travelling day and night, till. 
at length he reached his own country with her —Such was one of 
the numerous artifices of man. 


Then the king iſſued orders for the execution of his ſon. 


* 
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2 
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Extraft from the Sanſerit Book intitled Serebau- 
gabut Poran— Tranſlated by . Nansnarre, 
Anno 1677. Roa 


— NOW Durjoodun (Judiſtar's enemie) he was much troubled 
 hereat: this, Sookdeeb told Roja Porakeet. Then Durjoodun had 
one ſiſter, called Mittrebinda, (i. e. a great friend) and Duttrueas, 
his father, would have Durjoodun to give his ſiſter to Govind for a 
wife: but Durjoodun was not willing, being Judiſtar (Govind's 
great friend) ſo much his enemie. Then Govind, at a great meeting 


* The MS. from which this extract has been taken, is preſerved in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, (Harleian Library, No. 7199): it is intitled © A Continuation of Muddoo 
«« Soodun Raurze Bramin, his account of the Hindoos Book called Serebaugabut 
« Poran,” &. Another MS. in the ſame collection (No. 4256) contains the former 
part of this Poran, which, it appears, Marſhall began to tranſlate, June 25, 1674. 
In a third volume in the ſame library, (containing four MSS. bound together, viz. 
Nos. 4252, 4253, 4254, 4255) we find © A familiar and free Dialogue between 
« John Marſhall and Muddoo Soodun Raurze Bramin at Caſſumbazar, in Bengal, in 
% Eaſt India, began the 18 of March 1674:” and © An Account of the Hindoos 
« Book called Serebaugabat Poran,” &c. in a fairer hand than that given in No. 4256. 
There are alſo Memorandums in India by John Marſhall, beginning September 
In, 1698. - 

From theſe MSS. ſuch paſſages as appear moſt curious ſhall be occaſionally given 
in the future numbers of this work. 
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of many of the Rojah's daughters, took Mittrebinda away by force 
and married her, | 


Now there was a city called Co/olla, and the Rojah's name was 
Nogganuzzeek, and he had a daughter called Surtea, and Nogga- 
nuzzeek, ſeeing that ſhe was ſo very beautiful, was reſolved not to 
let her marry any but that man who could bind ſeven oxen at once, 
the ſtrongeſt and fierceſt he could get: and giving this out, many 
princes ſonnes came, but none could bind them. And Govind heard 
hereof, and went thither to his houſe, and he ſeeing Govind, was 
very glad, and gave him good entertainment, and all the women 
that ſaw him were much taken with him; and Nogganuzzeek told 
Govind that he (Govind) was the governor of the world, and that 
when he drew it, it was nothing, and ſaid, You are one, and 
there is no other beſides you, and your mind is perfect in all 
things, and you do many things for our good, and thoſe Lachame 
on your breaſts, they deſire no more but to carry the dirt or duſt 
of your feet on their head, and much pray for it, yet that favour 
is not by you gtanted to them; and Burmah and Manbadeeb ſtrive 
much and pray much to have the favour of carrying the duſt of 
your feet, yet cannot obtain it; and how many Fougees pray to 
you. Now you are Burme, who hath no body, and the reaſon 
*«* why you aſſume body is, becauſe that the world or people therein 
being growne ſo wicked that they obey not you; therefore for their 
inſtruction it is that you came into the world, and alſo to en- 
couragement of thoſe that obey you: now it is ritt in Bead that 
you have not a body, but that for the reaſons afore mentioned 
vou have aſſumed one.“ 
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This, Sookdeeb told Roja Porakeet, and that, at Nogganuzzeek's 
ſaying ſo, Govind ſmiled. So, then, Govind ſaid to him, If . 
* that you know all this, why have you taken ſuch care about the 
not letting any have your daughter but ſuck as can bind the ſeven 
Ren? - So, then, Nogganuzzeek ſaid, that he knew it was a 
miracle to do ſuch a thing as to bind the oxen; and that if he 
would do it, then thoſe that before would not obey him, (Govind) 
yet then will obey him, knowing that none but God himſelf can do 
it. So, then, Govind ſaid, he would bind them, and would do it 
ſo that it ſhould be no trouble to him ; and ſo he did: and at that 
all people eſteemed him as God. And ſo Nogganuzzeek gave him 
his daughter to wife ; ; and gave him with her ten thouſand coyes, 
and golden bracelets and wearing jewells, and three thouſand women 
to wait on her, and nine thouſand elephants, and 900,000 rutts, 
90,000,000: horſes, 9,000,000,000 men: and Govind was very 
merry, and Govind having gott all this was going home, but all 
thoſe Rojah's ſonnes who had ſtrove to bind the oxen but could not, 
they were much angry at Govind, and reſolved that he ſhould not 
carry away this wife of his; ſo reſolved altogether to fight with 
him, and Govind perceived it: Govind prepared himſelfe, and 
killed many of them ; and thoſe left, ſome of them with broken 
legs and armes, &c. ſome ran away and went home. And there 
was a Roja called Sootabirt, and he had a daughter called Buddrab, 
and he gave her to Govind for wife. Now there was a country 
called Hekey, and the Rojah of that place gave his daughter Luchena 
to wife to Govind.— This, Sookdeeb told Roja Porakeet, how that 
Govind had married eight times thus, 
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Now, the Earth had a ſonn called Nurruck Rejab, and he had 
forced abundance of Rojahs' daughters into his houſe, and was re- 
ſolved that when he had gotten: ſixteen thouſand of them together, 
that then he would Marry them all, and not marry any one till then: 
and Govind hearing this, he went to him, and killed him, and took 
from him all his women, and married them all. This, Sookdeeb 
told Rojah Porakeet : then Porakeet- alked Sookdeeb. how many 

women this Nurruck had gotten together, and how ſtrong was he, 
and how Govind killed him, and took wy the women —. that 
tell me at large, 2 2 1 

So Sookdeeb told him that Nurruck eee and 
that Burmah loved him much and gave him much ſtrength, and he 
had much art; and whoſoever he heard of, that were kings that had 
daughters, he forced away; and Burmah had ſuch a great love for 
him, that he ſuffered him to go up to Inder and bound him in priſon, 
and took from his wife her ear- rings, and from Inder his Chauiab, 
which was carried over his head, and brought it away. And at 
this Inder was very * and thought what to do, being Burmah 
had ſuch love for men that made them ſo ſtrong -to ® with 
him. So Inder complained to Govind, and crying to him the whole 
ſtory of Nurruck ; and Govind told him he would chaſtiſe him 
ſufficiently. And Nurruck had built ſuch a houſe in the Summear 
hill that reached up to heaven, and ſtopped it up, ſo there was no 
roome for the ſunn, moone or planet to move in; and. about his 
houſe made a ſtone wall, which was full of all ſorts of weapons 


* Theſe blanks are in the original. 
MM 
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chat none could paſs, ſome ſtanding aye way, and others another. 
He made anather wall or meat of all the water, and made another 
wall of de and e had 4 Dage (ealled Moor) or ſtewaid, of 
rather mund the: was 0 have the government of the armir 
belapged to Nurruck : and this 'Moor had made another wall of 
ropes ornetts- to enſnare any that ſhould come to fight with him, and 
about that made a wall of inakes, and thus this Rojah lived. And 
Govind perceiving all this, he called Gyr from heaven, and rode 
upon him, and carried only one wife with him ; and he broke with 
his club all the wall of ſtone, and with his chuckur he cut all the 
wall of weapons, he put out the fire wall, and turned away the 
moat or ditch wall, and cut the wall of roaps, and then blew upon 
his ſnakes with five mouths or ſhall; and all Nurruck's arts ' went | 
away : and this noiſe of ſnakes the Drogo Moor heard, and roſe 
and wondered at ſuch a noiſe, and was angry he had five heads, 
and took a weapon in his hands, and was ſo angry that fire flew. out 
of his eyes, and ran to kill nern 
A 


i F a | p * 
9 Ty, oy 
Th d be”, i 
View of Pacoala Poor. 
i ' 


THE drawing from which the annexed engraving was made 
| (now in the collection of Lady Chambers) is a repreſentation of tho 
ruined bridge called Paggala Pool, near Dacca, in Bengal, as it 
appeared in the year 1789. 
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ConjeSlures of a. Prxx, Eſq. F. S. A. on the 
Egyptian Original of the Word mee---+Con- 
tinued from No. II. P. 139. 


7 ” 


I. AND here I muſt claim the reader's unprejudiced attention to 
the ſubje& of inquiry. 


That, at the origin of ſpeech, the ſame term ſhould have been 
applied to the ſun and to Are, will appear highly probable, if we 
reflect how frequently, in daily phraſe, we ſpeak of the ſun as a 
part of the element which we call fire,—our experimental know- 
ledge of the extenſive diffuſion of that clement throughout nature 
having taught us to conſider the ſun as comprehending a limited 
quantity of that univerſal ſubſtance. But, at the origin of mankind, 
and before the tardy leſſon of experience was accompliſhed, the re- 
verſe muſt neceſſarily have had place; and inſtead of the phe- 
nomena of the ſun being referred to the general quality of fire, the 
phænomena of fire muſt have been compared witly the" particular 
character of the fun. It is on this oBVi6us and natural principle 
that Arnobius inquires, unde ignibus /olic genitalis fervor ? If 
we carry our thoughts back to man at his firſt creation: it is evident 

| MM 2 e 


” TS 
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that he would have derived from the ſun his firſt acquaintance with 
the properties of fire ; which diſcovers itſelf no where in a viſible 
form but in the heavenly bodies or meteors, and no where with the 
prominent feature of hear but in the bar orb :=for no ſolid objec. 
tion can be raiſed againſt this general rule, from the very rare ph. 
nomenon of volcanic fire, We may collect from the Moſaic record, 
that the occaſion for fire was not coeval with the creation of man; 
becauſe he was produced in a temperature of climate that did not 
require it for warmth, and in a ſituation where the exuberant and 
varied productions of the ſoil ſuperſeded its ſervice for the prepara- 
tion of artificial food. Familiarized thus, from his creation, with 
the ſtriking properties of /;ght and hear proceeding from the ſolar 
orb, man, on his firſt acquaintance with terreſtrial fire, would have 
recogniſed in it the characteriſtic features of that heavenly ſubſtance, 
which would thus have become the rule and ſtandard of the. other, 
determining the deſignation it ſhould receive. And whatever change 
the refinement of ſcience might have afterwards introduced into the 
primitive notion, it 1s highly probable that the more popular and 


general phraſeology till retained the original impreſſion “. 


That this was really the caſe may be inferred from the tenor of 
ancient fable, which not only repreſents Prometheus as having fir 


* Rudbeck, in his Atlantica, T. II. p. 145, remarks thus of the praQce of his 
northern anceſtors: * id vero obſervatũ digniſſimum cenſemus, quod non tantum omnia 
« ſolis nomina igni tribuantur——ſed etiam ex adverſo ſol, ignis nomina recipiat,” 


&. And thus, the word YN ſignifies fire, in Ezech. v. 20. HU aA e in , 


but in Job, xxx1. 26, it ſignifies the ſun ; "HAION ves ervPavenoTe, 


* | f - I 
. 
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imparted to man the element of fire, but farther, of having drawn 
that foo eee Thus, among others, Ennius : 


eee, 


On which paſſage his eee a. pe « We are 
here to underſtand nothing elſe, than that the fire, which we uſe 
for our accommodation, was drawn. from the ſun ; ſince, in all 
its various qualities, it approaches ſo nearly to the nature of the 
«« ſun, Many of the definitions given by the philoſophers, are 
founded upon this affinity of the ſun to fire: - thoſe ancient ſages 
were of the belief, that our earthly fire was connected by /ome 
« very intimate relation with the celeſtial, On which account it is, 
that Apuleius calls the ſolar fire the parent of the terreſtrial “.“ 


An evidence of the ſame fact, among the firſt inhabitants of Europe, 
is ſtill preſerved, with ſufficient evidence, in the remains of the ancient 
Celtic language, and in thoſe fragments of tradition which connect 
the original occupants of Greece with the Celtic ſtock. The diffe- 
rent branches of that extenſive family have uniformly employed the 
words TAN, TIN, TEINEB T, to ſignify the element of fire; and 
(by reduplication ) TITAN, TI TI, TITHIN, to denote the /olar 

0 Ennil Frag. Prometh. not. 

+ Lhuyd's Archeol. Brit. Gloſſography, p. 293.—Shaw's Galle and Iriſh Di&.— 
Iriſh- Engl. Dit. Paris. Vocabulaire Francois et Breton. — 1778. 5. 9, 73» 
„An TAN, le fee.” juni Etymol. Angl. V. Tinder.” 


} The reduplication of a root, either wholly or in part, ann 
in primitive languages to contribute force, or to denote pre-eminence. We meet with 


d 
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fre, or the Sun. The latter terms are ſtill in uſs in the diate@s of 
Ireland and Scotland; the former are alſo ſeverally employed in thoſe 
of Brittany, Cornwall, Wales, and Ireland, The firſt and ſecond 
of thoſe words ſurvive, likewiſe, in our own compound Engliſh ; 
in which, among other Celtic words, we uſe the word to Tins, 
with the ſignification of to &znd/e, or ſer on fire, We alſo uſe the 
word to dam oro nt. 

the ation of the ſun, as Johnſon juſtly defines it: | 


% His face all T ANN d with ſcorching $UNNV rays." 


Nearly equivalent to which is the verb, /o 80x, as the Latin $0'Lare, 
and the Greek HALO Te This operation of the fun, the firſt 
and' moſt familiar agent of heat, became the rude model of the 
artificial proceſs afterwards introduced, which till preſerves the 


name of, to TAN, 


To the ſame root we may venture to refer the ſtrange and queſ- 
tionable word in Greek, rubaueg, rinchaliur—fignifying calidus; : 
which ſeems to be a ſort of pleonaſtic compound, conſiſting of an 


it both in the Hebrew and Egyptian; two languages, which, though eſſentially diffe- 
rent, yet agree in this general analogy, proceeding from the feelings of mankind. The 
author of the Iriſh-Engliſh DiR. obſerves at the word Tethin, the ſun “ This word 
« ſeems to be derived from the Iriſi word Teith, hot, warm. Quzere, if the name 
« of the people called Titans, may have any conneQion or affinity with this word?” 
The monoſyllables quoted in the. text,, compared with the genius of ſpeech,” att,» how- 
ever, ſufficient to e eee art not 
formative, but radical. 
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ancient term and its modern interpretation : ſe. ru, TIN “, and 
ate, A LE US, calidur. The name of TIN is likewiſe derivable from 
the ſame ſource, as having been applied to our native metal (of which, 
Pliny + informs us, mirrors were anciently made) on account of its 
brilliancy. For, as the Latins applied the oriental term MN, aus, 
which fignifies lux, /o/, and alſo ignis, (but, non tam ignis ar- 
% dorem quam ejus flammantem ſplendorem ) to denote both the 
brightneſs of the morning, A unORA, and the luſtre of the metal 
gold, AURUM -- and as the Greeks applied to iron, ordyper, $1- 
DEROS, the fame word which the Latins, or early Dorians, uſed 
to expreſs the heavenly bodies, ſplendentia cceli 8101140 
it is a very ſound conjecture, 2 
by a cognate principle in impoſing the name of IN. 


| Toynher wid the ofher mantins of es G Gantt, the firſt 
inhabitants of Greece employed the common name of rs, ry, 
TITAN, TITEN, to denote the hh body, as is almoſt too noto- 
rious to require evidence here. The following paſſage, however, 
in the hymn to AroLLo, or the su, aſcribed to Orpheus, in which. 
various traditionary and myſtical names of that perſonified agent 
are afſerabled, may deſerve to be produced: 


„% Tui, * u, or diſitve.” Iriſh-Eng. Dit. From the word tr we alſd form; 
to Tind, i. ©, ts ſparkle, to kindle ; the congenial' letter d being brought out by a ſtrong 
appulſc of the tongue on. the final: v: ſo, perhaps, in -.. Ser Jun Etymol. 
Angl. V. Teen, Tind, Tin. © 

+ Nat. Hiſt, XXXIv. e. 17. 

t Simonis Lex. Heb. Chald.. 
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| 9 — Hubs, TITAN, N N T1723 Woy ine y 
TPTNIE, za. T : 


«cc — Pythius, TITAN, | 264 
«© GRYNIUS, & Smintheus! —” ?:» 


. 


. 
* 
1 2 


The firſt and laſt of theſe appellations are referred by Homer to 
Apollo; the ſecond and third are terms now in v/e in the Hiberno- | 
Celtic to deſignate e ſun ;—the word PTgures, the © GNU 
Apollo” of Virgil, being the ſame word with the GRIAN of 


the Iriſh *. | . x 


But when the firſt modification of the primitive language took 
place, by means of the entrance of the firſt of thoſe foreigners who 
obtained eſtabliſhments in the country, and to whom Socrates alludes 
in the paſſage of Plato already quoted at p. 158, the adoption of 
new terms in the place of thoſe applied to the great object of their 


* Shaw's Diana. Lhuyd, abi ſupra. Collect. de Reb. Hib,——At the * 
ſame time that we may recogniſe theſe words for fragments of that moſt ancient lan- 
guage to which we give the name of Celtic, we muſt proceed with great caution in the 


| inferences we would draw from the dialects of Ireland, &c. on account of the gradual 


modification of thoſe dialects, during a courſe of ages, through the long intercourſe of 


the Phcenicians of Africa with the Britiſh iſlands. General Vallancey has, with 


great ingenuity and learning, propoſed an interpretation of the famous Punic paſſage in 
Plautus, by means of the Iriſh, as Bochart, Selden, and other learned men, have long 
ſince done, by means of the Hebrew. Whether his interpretation be ſatisfactory, I am 
incompetent to pronounce ; but this we may ſafely affirm, that if it is, it makes againſt 
the purity of the Iriſh, conſidered as a Celtic Dialect; which muſt be corrupt in pro- 
portion to the quantity of Punic that it contains, — the Celtic and Punie being very 
different languages. | 
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ſuperſtitios worſhip, the vox, occaſioned ſuch ef the indigene or 
| au/ex;0o; as remained, to diſcriminate between-thernſelyes and thoſe 
of their kindred who withdrew from the commerce of the invaders ; 
noting the latter by the term which they ceaſed de erhploy. For, 
that the ſun was the great object of heatheti worſhip and ſuper- 
ſtition, in every age and country, is (I preſume) à fact too well 
known to be contended here ; as alſo, that many 'tribes were deno- 
minated from the name they gave to that lumvinary,. Whatever was 
the alteration produced in the language of ths primitive inhabitants 
of Greece by the firſt invaders, their deſoendants continued always 
nm br TITANS: 


TITHNEZ, pins yer aha ads 
re H. 36. 1. 


„* TTTANs, illuſtrious ſons of earth hd le, 
„Our. fires“ progenitort ! 


i 


notwithſtanding that, ene theſe afterwards 
migrated ſo far to the weſtward : 


— — © Ex, K 

BagBapryy xy KEATON avagyoai)i; aN 

oder TITHNEL, ap ioTegs £03, a/0w)og 

poco a. — — Calm. H. in Del. 17. 


« Againſt the Grecks then ſhall a future race 


0 £4 
* _ © 
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of TITANS, pouring from the utmoſt Weſt, NS | 
© Raiſc the barbaric ſword and cELT1C War.“ 


l 2 Bj 5 


1 | e 
language and religious cuſtoms into the country called, in after ages, 
Greece; and when that language began, in partial inſtances, t 
ſupplant (what, in the defect of a more accurate deſignation, I ca * 
the original Celtic, it is probable that the words thus introduced 
would, in many caſes, take the place of thoſe which they extruded, 
according to the practice of the ancient ſpeech ; that is to ſay, ac- 
cording to the genius of the language receiving, rather than of that 
from which they were received. Thus, the word Tipy, PIRA, ſig- 
nifying excluſively the /un in Egyptian, and comprehending no 
notion of fire, having entered under the form mugs, rug, in the place 
of the word TITAN, which emphatically expreſſed the fiery pro- 
perty of the ſun, might be abuſively employed as equivalent to it 
in all its extent T. | ; 


I conceive that theſe two paſſages, compared together, may afford (for the preſent) a . 
ſummary reply to the bold poſitions of a learned and claborate writer, who affirms, that 
« the Titans were Scythians ;”—and who aſſerts, that the Seythians originated in 
« the Eaſt, as the Celts did in the Weſt.” (See A Difſertation on the Goths, &. 
We learn, on the contrary, from thoſe authorities, that the traditionary belief of the 
Greeks was very different ; namely, that the Titanic family, which they placed at the 
head of their genealogy, was no other than that which was eſtabliſhed, in after ages, on 


+ It may be well in this place to anticipate a ſuſpicion which ſome readers might 
feel inclined to interpoſe, namely, that the Egyptian r itſelf may be a corrupted form 
of ve, introduced from Greece, with many other Greek words, ſubſequently to the con- 
queſts of Alexander; and to obviate its effect by obſerving, that the word wv is an 
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II. Now, That the word wv, vn, on the other hand, did in 


fad ſignify, literally, nenen nn 
1 


And the firſt evidence which l ſhall adduce, though conciſe, ap- 
pears to me to be ample, and direct to the preſent purpoſe ; and in- 
deed, if examined diſpaſſionately and critically, it cannot, I think, 
be found to admit of any other interpretation. It is furniſhed by 
Diodorus Siculus, who has tranſmitted to us many ſcattered and 
important truths, intermixed with much idle fiction, equivo- 
cation, and anachroniſm ; and amongſt the number is this un- 
noticed tradition. The whole of the obſcure and inſulated fact 
which he records, bears a manifeſt relation to what has been juſt 
now contended, and points to the three appellatives of viſar, 
Tvp, and ec, TITAN, PYR, and HELIUS, as denominations - 
given ſucceſſively in Greece to the ſun :—and alſo, to the hoſtility of 
thoſe who maintained the former, with thoſe who impoſed the 
latter name. The ſubſtance of the intelligence which it furniſhes 

is this, that the word u, HELIUS, ſucceeded to that of wwe, yyR, 
to denote the ſun, as did the word own, SELENE, to that of , 


MENE, to ſignify the moon. Theſe are his words—ovouartyoroda: 
vag Uo ron ard '"HATON. fur, To IIPOTEPON ov ga, ITP jepor 


ancient appropriate denomination of the ſun in Egypt, compounded of the Egypt. article 
, and gn, ſol. Of the incorporation of the article in Greek words derived from the 
Egyptian, we have frequent examples, which bear evidence to an ancient Egyptian in- 
Auence ; juſt in the fame manner as the incorporation of the article al in numerous 
words of the Spaniſh Vocabulary, exhibit a proof of the undeniable influence of the 
Arabic in that language. | 


Te © NN2 
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4 of TxTARs, pouring from the utmoft Weſt, * 2 
*« Raiſe the barbaric ſword and czLTIc war.“ 
When the firſt Egyptian coloniſts carried the influence of their 
language and religious cuſtoms into the country called, in after ages, 


Greece; and when that language began, in partial inſtances, to 


ſupplant (what, in the defect of a more accurate deſignation, I call) 
the original Celtic, it is probable that the words thus introduced 
would, in many caſes, take the place of thoſe which they extruded, 
according to the practice of the ancient ſpeech ; that is to ſay, ac- 


cording to the genius of the language receiving, rather than of that 


from which they were received. Thus, the word Ty, PIRA, fig- 
nifying excluſively be ſun in Egyptian, and comprehending no 
notion of fire, having entered under the form xuęa, rug, in the place 
of the word TITAN, which emphatically expreſſed the fery pro- 


perty of the ſun, might be abuſively employed as — to * 
in all its extent . 


- I conceive that theſe two paſſages, compared together, may afford (for the preſent) 3 


ſummary reply to the bold poſitions of a learned and elaborate writer, who affirms, that 
the Titans were Scythians ;”—and who aſſerts, that the Scythians origr in 
« the Eaſt, as the Celts did in the Weſt.” (See 4 Diſſertation on the Goths, Cc. 
We learn, on the contrary, from thoſe authorities, that the traditionary belief of the 
Greeks was very different ; namely, that the Titanic family, which they placed at the 
head of their genealogy, was YT TER CE IIS . 
the weſtern ſide of Europe. 


It may be well in this place to anticipate a ſuſpicion which ſome readers might 
feel inclined to interpoſe, namely, that the Egyptian yn itſelf may be a corrupted form 


of Tve, introduced from Greece, with many other Greek words, ſubſequently to the con- 


queſts of Alexander; and to obviate its effect by obſerving, that the word e is an 
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II. Now, That the word ge, rn, on the other hand, did in 


fad ſignify, literally, the ſun, at a very early period, I am next 
to ſhew. | | 


And the firſt evidence which I ſhall adduce, though conciſe, ap- 
pears to me to be ample, and direct to the preſent purpoſe ; and in- 
deed, if examined diſpaſſionately and critically, it cannot, I think, 
be found to admit of any other interpretation. It is furniſhed by 
Diodorus Siculus, who has tranſmitted to us many ſcattered and 
important truths, intermixed with much idle fiction, equivo- 
cation, and anachroniſm ; and amongſt the number is this un- 
noticed tradition. The whole of the obſcure and inſulated fact 
which he records, bears a manifeſt relation to what has been juſt 
now contended, and points to the bree appellatives of riſas, 
Tup, and %s, TITAN, PYR, and HELIUS, as denominations 
given ſucceſſively in Greece to the ſun :—and alſo, to the hoſtility of 
thoſe who maintained the former, with thoſe who impoſed the 
latter name. The ſubſtance of the intelligence which it furniſhes 
is this, that She word yas, HELIUS, ſucceeded to that of wy, yyR, 
to denote the ſun, as did the word oxy, SELENE, to that of puny, 


MENE, to ſignify the moon. Theſe are his words—oveuarbyreoba 
vag ro roy avipunruy "HATON ne, To IIPOTEPON ev weary HTTP lies 


ancient appropriate denomination of the ſun in Egypt, compounded of the Egypt. article 
u, and go, ſol. Of the incorporation of the article in Greek words derived from the 
Egyptian, we have frequent examples, which bear evidence to an ancient Egyptian in- 
fluence; juſt in the fame manner as the incorporation of the article a/ in numerous 
words of the Spaniſh Vocabulary, exhibit a proof of the undeniable influence of the 
Arabic in that language. 


| KAAOTMENON, EEAHNAN: à mr MHNHN MPOEAPOPÞPEYO.. 
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MENHN .. That what in heaven was before called lie fitted bind 


. ſhould be thenceforth denominated ntL1vs ; and what wan maln 


„ MENE, ſhould be denominated sELENE.” Here the terme f 
Diodorus poſitively deſign true, and not meraphorical defignatidns, 

as the 70. mgd]egon xaAupure teſtifies ; and with this fact the hiſtoria, | 
has implicated ſome obſcure veſtiges of the traditionary: hiſtory of 
TITAN. The information comes to us, therefore,:imder the ctiomoſ 
a prophecy, which ſuppoſes two facts: the firſt, that at the period of 
the prediction the words Tug and un, rn and MENE, were actually 
proper appellatives for the ſun and moon; the ſecond, that at a ſub- 
ſequent period theſe words ſhould be ſuperceded in their reſpective 
functions, by the words yAog and omwy, HELIUS and s IEE. 


In reſpe& of the previous uſe of the terms vn and MENS, 
(whoſe fortunes are here made parallel) we know that the latter Was 
long retained by the poets to expreſs She moon ; and with a variation 
in its termination MHN, MEN, —it became the common term for 


a month, or the time meaſured by a lunar revolution : Xv MHNHE 


eMTTowv xuxaov,—** Time, who rolls forward thecircle of x xx, or the 
*© moon.” The late introduction of the word sELENE, together 
with the events attending it, are, I ſuſpect, alluded to in the name 
PRO-SELENO1, aſſumed by the inhabitants of Arcadia to commemo.- / 

rate the high antiquity of their eſtabliſhment in the Peloponneſus, 


® Plato, in Tim. p. 39, B. ſeems to ſpeak of the name 5a; as of late adoption: : 
Pw; d dec ai, & Ty Spee ya derigg ren gtd, + * NYN KEKAHKAMEN "HAION. 
« God kindled the light to which we have-now given the name of Helivs, in the ſecond 


« VER from the earth.“ 


and their ſeniority to the revolution in queſtion . But, in regard 
to the word re, vn, —it does not apprar that this word maintained 
equivocation to which it was liable, and which" obtained a more 
ready acceptation to the word HELL1us:” Some veſtiges, however, 
of what Diedores commemorates, are ſtill diſcernible, and, among 
other inſtanees, in the opening of the Orphie hymn to x ax, which 
295 —— in the ſeciſe of ar, er 3c 


1 1 7 SIS LC 


FIANA why, eee chose re EYMIAN, 
OYPANON, , OGAAAZEAN, we XOONA wap Garne, 


Hr dre va bs yay MEAH ver rs FANOT. 


© I invoke the univeRsE, the AGGREGATE of the world, 


The Heaven and the Sea, the all-ruling EXT, 
And the n Sun, (Rn for theſe are MEMBERs of 


4 the wHOLE.** 4 


| "IV | ad 
And the poet reſumes this particular enumeration from verſe 13 to 
18, the laſt line of which appears to fix the ſenſe of yy® according 
to the preceding expoſition. But if the word mens maintained 


* Thoſe, on the other hand, who were votaries of St LANA, Role have triates 
han Mo EL, 2-350 earth ti ick u 
— rg Orph, Frag, . 
« Whom the immortals call SzLzNE, but the inhabitants of earth call Mzxs.” 


This manner of diſtinguiſhing between names is common in the Eau. 
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a more durable authority among the poets than that of pyr, this lattet 
word, on the other hand, preſerved its genuine and primitive Gigs 
nification unimpaired amongſt the moſ# ancient nn of 
Greece, as we ſhall . diſcover. | 8 


Such, then, is the 3 of the communication received from 
Diodorus ; and which cannot mean any thing. if it does not mean 
that-the ſun was ancrently called vx, and the moon called MENE, by. 
that people, which afterwards employed the word EL Tus to denote 
the former, and sELENE to deſignate the latter. From whence it 
will appear, that the word hel/ius, due, which we 4now ſucceeded - 
remotely to that of 1itan, Tiray, ſucceeded immediately to that of 


Pyr, rug. 


A teſtimony, feeble and indiſtinct perhaps in itſelf, but by no means 
inefficient when compared with the above tradition in Diodorus, and 
with the total of the argument, occurs in Phavorinus, who interprets 
TITAN,—05 alſos aMAnyopeiar ig Tov HATON, And Nes, IT 
barten. And again,—HOAILTOE—6rs d re Hrp, wage riet bs 5 
HAIO Z. The tradition that Bacchus was generated by wu, pyR, 
from whence he is ſometimes called mvgeywns*, PYROOENES, may 
be interpreted in the ancient ſenſe here aſcribed to the word, and 
with the ſame import as the M,, HELIAaDEs, from HRTIUsS. 
For Diodorus, in his Fifth Book, reducing the allegory of Bacchus 
to its natural meaning, informs us, that the firſt grapes figured in 
the perſon of Bacchus, were the ſpontaneous production of natural 


* $a ITYPOE a Phurnutus, de Nat. Deor. p. $2.—Diod. Sec. I. 11. 
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agencies; the principal of which, as appears from his Firſt Book, c. 
11. was ever held to be the Sun. * SOLEM, cui debemus—quod 
annum curſu ſuo temperet, et corpora alit ; ſara evocat, percoguit 
Frudtus.“ And Euſebius, à 'HAIOE Sie riſes Ty gen. f 
So Macrobius; ** 801 quoque ipſe, de quo vitam omnia mutuantur. 
And Plutarch, in the laſt ſentence of his diſcourſe concerning Iſis 


and Oſiris, ſays: it was with great propriety that the Egyptians. 


r offered reſin and myrrh to the ſun, ſince it was from him that 
** they derived their berth: Yates ary: con ne f. 


Put the Hora I all producs fn nn and muſt, 
I think, remove any doubt upon the ſubject Mit reſpects the moſt 
important fact in the ancient hiſtory of the ſcience of aſtronomy. 


Seneca, de Bene. 8 2 
+ Apud Jablonſki Panth. Epe. L 1. P. 287- 1 
7 nnn 


1 


[To be concluded in the next Number. ] 
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TS . . 
Who ever ſaw, in the time of the roſe, n. 
without wes 


- 


My heart ſhrinks from the malicious hypoaiify. of afſected tem- 
perance : pour out che wine, boy, that my heare may be. 
panded, . " / dk. P3901 34% 14 


Ku ib (ea Fo fs RUINS Lou 1 


Him, who yeſterday preached ſerious adyice to lovers, l this day 


ee drugk, and his pjow api. Tolgpaity. given, 10 the 


* * Ar Ka 


For theſe two or ihrer days to.come,” plunder the roſes | and if you 
„ 
P * nnen 34 7 FE 


on 


n 


The roſe is eee my companions, do you fit 


0 0 
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languid and inanimate without the ſound of the tabouf , 
flute *, without a miſtreſs, and a flaſk of wine. _ 8 | 
You know how the morning dranght delights us in our feaſt, nh” | 
= fy Ga ite ip Conia HER 


O minſtrel | 1 you begin to play, if you accompany the 10 
ment with your voice, ſing this fragment of the poetry 1 
Haſiz at the banquet of the prince. | 


> Ann wo ons MS eee eee * 
harp firings.” * 


Obſervations on the Perſian Language, with an 
Anſwer to the Query in No. II. 5p. 192, on the 
following Paſſage of VIneIIL, OEnotrii coluere 
Viri— By the Rev. B. Gexrans, Teacher of | 
the Oriental Languages, &Cc. 


HOWEVER the literati of Europe have diſagreed in ſome 
reſpects, they have till very lately been in this particular unanimous: 
that the ancient language of Perſia was totally different from the 
modern, that the former is either entirely loſt, or that what remains 
of it in the latter muſt be unintelligible to the people of the preſent 


6 wid = , 7 + 
1 - « : . - 
bd, +— A. oF ”= - 
N 0 


1 
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times. On this account, many laborious pentlemen, who have with 
much time and pains acquired a knowledge of Hebrew und Arabic, 
have neglected to apply themſelves to the Perſian, from a ſuppoſition 
that it could not afford any intelligence worthy of their purſuit; but 
if we examine the reaſons om which they ground their erroncous 
opinions, we ſhall find them erected on falſe principles, and eſta- 
bliſhed by miſtaken repreſentations received from illiterate modern 
travellers, who have confounded it with the Malabatic, Nagree, 
Mooriſh, or ſome other jargon of Hiudoſtaum. Others have con- 
cluded it to be a corrupted Arabic, for no other reaſon but becauſe 
after the Mahommedan conqueſt they adopted the Arabian character, 
without conſidering that what has happened to the Perſian has be- 
fore happened to the Hebrew ; which is, in fact, now written and 
printed in the Chaldean letter uſed by the Jews fince their return 
from the laſt captivity, and bears no more reſemblance to the Sama- 
ritan or Moſaic letter, than the Palmyrene Sytiac does to the Ice- 
landic, or the Italian to the Celtic : greater changes have taken place 
among the Arabians according to the/faricy. of different ſcribes ; and 
the ſame may be ſaid of the Engliſh, the inhabitants of which 
country having, inſtead of the old black letter, adopted the Roman, 
becauſe handſomer and much eaſier to be written, There are others, 
again, weak enough to believe that the preſent language of all India 
is nothing ore than a barbarous farrago of words, principally in- 
rroduced by the Dutch, Potugueze, ene. 


ee eee 
prejudices, I ſhall (as it is my particular province) maintain, that 
the Perſian is the moſt deſcriptive, copious, and regular language in 


0 0 2 
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the world ; the verbs (the principal part of ſpeech in any language) 
are in this reſpe& unrivalled, the infinitives of all ending in the fame © 
letter, „ (nun,) the third perſen ſingular of the perfect tenſe in 
„ (dal,) the noun ſubſtantive, like our own, void of termination, 
and the plural number diſtinguiſhed by the addition of ,,y) (an,) or 
V (ha.) to the ſingular the compariſon of adjectives is made by 
the addition of „ (ter) to the poſitive, and (teren) to the ſuper« 
lative: and even thoſe which in Engliſh, Latin, Greek, and moſt 
other languages, are extremely irregular, are in this great commercial 
living language of Aſia reconcileable to the common ſtandard, Its 
regularity can be only equalled by its antiquity, for no hiſtory extant 
can trace the Perſic, Arabic, or Hebrew, to their original ſource: 
| what the pſalmiſt ſaid of the heavenly bodies, may be here applied, 
«« their ſound is gone out into all lands, and their words into the 
«© ends of the earth,“ becauſe the remains of all three, but more 
eſpecially the Perſian, are to be found in moſt Aſiatic, as well as 
European tongues : as it was in the time of the kings of Iſrael, or 
in the days of Abraham and, perhaps, of Noah, ſo it is at preſent, 
with the additional recommendation of being enriched by the liberal 
introduction of Arabic words, and being more convenient by the 
adoption of a plainer character. Among innumerable words purely 
Perſian, which have been always uſed in common both by the an- 
cient and modern inhabitants, there are two to be met with more 
frequently than others; the firſt of which is, . (ſtaun: ) to eſta» | 
bliſh this by hiſtoric proof, I ſhall produce one inſtance, among 


many, from Holy Writ :—When pious Hezekiah had removed the | 


high places, broken the images, and cut down the groves, he after- 
wards brake in pieces the brazen ſerpent that Moſes had made, 
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becauſe the Iſraelites burnt incenſe to it, and he called it wen, 
Nehhuſhtan ; which word cannot be underſtood by the Hebrew or 
Arabian ſtudent, becauſe though the one part is Hebrew, the other 
is pure Perſian, and means nothing more or leſs than a ſtation ® or 
place infeſted with ſerpents.; and exactly correſponds with its 
modern acceptation in Negariſtaun, a ſtation or gallery of pictures ; 
Cabariſtaun, a ſtation of graves or cemetry z Hindooſtaun, the ſtation 
or country of the Hindoos ; and Guliſtaun, a ſtation or bed of roſes, 
The next compound is %, having or poſſeſſing, the corrupted re- 
mains of which are evident in a variety of modern languages in 
words ending in ter, der, dar, trius, oc, &c. &c. : and the veteran 
Orientaliſt may as clearly perceive it in ᷑notrii, which, like r,. 
Nehhuſhtan, is compounded of both the Hebrew Þ and Perſian 
, the firſt part of which is ſomewhat diſguiſed by paſſing through 
the Grecian ſchool, and pronounced Ow ; which is eaſily accounted 
for by conſidering, that this people F had neither od nor vau in 
their alphabet, and therefore were, and now are, obliged to pro- 
nounce Ow inſtead of IW, as they call M., Javan, wv, Ion, and the 
country M, Javania, Ionia, and by giving Ow their own termina- 
nation G., you find the vocable Ou, wine. The next difficulty 
to be removed is that the firſt radical » (dal) in the Perſian com- 
pound is ſoftened into b (ta,) as the Italians pronounce Mahumeto, 
and the Engliſh, after them, Mahomet, inſtead of . (Maho- 


* 2 Kings, chap. XVIII. v. 4. . in the Perfian of the preſent day has 
the ſame ſignification where the fame compound (. U- is uſed. 

t For the imperfeftion of the Greek alphabet dee Rabbi Benjamin's Travels, 
E 120; — th Hetvew by ths „„ or Tales of 
a Parrot. 


med 1) and. therefore; upon thie-prinaipley « Gretiadi s 


Ou. NI, Vinifer; the: wine bringer of poſſefſory un M 


* 
* 2 * 
; = 


Romans, after them, would as naturally call him notrus a 


his deſcendants CEnotrii, which means wine poſleſſors,: inventors, _* 


or cultivators of vineyards. CEnotrus, as we are inforthet 
Greek and Roman authors, was the ſon of. Lycaon, who, for hs 
barbarity, was trans formed into a wolf by Jupiter: ſo that, aue 


ing to their authority, the firſt inhabitants of Italy and the neigh» 


bouring countries were wolf-men, or, as the French more hs | 


denominate them, Loup-garoux. 


— — Kiſum teneatis Amici. ' 15008 


1t is well known to all unprejudiced readers that the Greeks wete 


the corruptors and confounders of ancient hiſtory, always pretending 
to more knowledge and greater antiquity than any other nation; and 
when they met with a perſon whoſe name they could not pronounce, 
or thought it their intereſt to ſuppreſs, they either corrupted it from 
neceſſity and alphabetical poverty, or concealed it by naming him 
afreſh, either from ſome place from which he was ſuppoſed: to 
come, from ſome extraordinary action which his anceſtors had per- 
formed, or ſome wonderful accompliſhment, or uſeful diſcovery, in 
which he excelled his predeceſſors, and juſtly merited the eſteem of 
his cotemporaries : ſo that the real name of the man was often en- 


veloped in as much obſcurity as the Perſepolitan antiquities, or Egyp- 


tian hieroglyphics ; of this deſcription is the fable of Kad, Cad- 
mus, who never actually exiſted, it being a corruption of . 


the Eaſt, and by putting the Greek termination you have adhs, 


7 4 

1 
2 
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whoſe real name was not known, firſt introduced letters among 
them. Ws? 4 ww 876 Ny WT Is.” 


'*c © $ A 1 
. 


What has been ſuid of Cadmus may be - ſaid of CRnotrii, 
the poſſeſſors and inxentort of wine, and cultivatori of vineyards, 
which they learned from their father CEnotrus, which war Noah, 
who, in all probability, paſſed over into Europe about a century after 
the flood, and ſpent the laſt two hundred years of his life in Italy: 
from whence aroſe the fable of Janus, who (we are told) was the 
only deity that could ſee his own back. , as I have already ob- 
ſerved, is the Hebrew name of wine, to which add the Roman ter- 
mination «s, and you have the very word Janus, who was repre- 
ſented on ancient coins by a man with two faces on one fide, and a 
ſhip on the other; which two faces can only be applicable to Noan 
and his family, becauſe they only had ſeen the old world and the 
c 
family came into Italy. 81 
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Recherches ſur les vrais Principes de PEtymo- 
logie, ou le Mecbanzſine des Langues developpe 
d'apres Þ Hebreu, qu on demontre &tre Hiero- 
gly fique et la plus ancienne de toutes les 


Langues. 


* 


OvuvRAGE utile A ceux mEme qui n'ont aucune connoiſſance de 
I'Hebreu par le ſoin qu'on y a pris de repeter en caractères communs 
et vulgaires tous les mots Ecrits en Hebreu ; ce qui a lieu non ſeule- 
ment pour les mots qui appartiennent à cette langue; mais encore 
pour ceux qui ſont Chaldeens, Syriaques, Arabes ou Samaritains “. 


DES principes &tymologiques preſent&s ſous le plus ſimple aſpect 
poſſible ; pluſieurs applications de ces memes principes pour en faire 


This article was communicated to the Editor as the Proſpectus of a Work, which 
the ingenious author, the Abbe Caperan, deſigns to publiſh by ſubſcription, in one 
large quarto volume, ornamented with an emblematical frontiſpiece, an engraved table 
of above thirty ancient alphabets, and a chart illuſtrating ſcriptural geography. Mr. 
Harding, bookſeller, No. 98, Pall-Mall, and Mr. Hatchard, No. 173. Piccadilly, 
will acquaint thoſe who wiſh to promote this work, with the terms of ſubſcription and 
other particulars. | 
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connoltre la marche et mettre le lecteur à meme de ſuivre les &tymo- 
logies repandues dans tout le cours de I'ouvrage ; les preuves de ces 
memes principes &tablics d'aprts le mechaniſme.de l' Hebreu, con- 
ſiders 10. dans ſon alphabet, on l'on aſſigne d'abord la valeur et 
emploi de chaque lettre, rẽpondant à toutes les valeurs et modifica- 
tions des divers caracteres ſimples ou composts des autres langues 
qui en ſont derivecs, quelques multiplies qu'ils puiſſent tre dans 
leur forme et leur uſage : enſuite pourquoi telle lettre en particulier 
s' eſt facilement remplacte dans les dérivës, changement qui doit 
d'autant moins ſurprendre qu'il ſe rencontre dans I'Hebreu, Pour 
le prouver on a pris à tache de citer ſous chaque lettre nombre de 
mots od ces m8#mes permutations ont lieu, pic dees pa 
'efſence de la choſe ſigniſibe. 


Mots originaux qui, dds quiils paroiſſent ſont toujours ſaivis de 
quelques derives du Grec, du- Latin, et autres langues connues et 
parlees principalement en Europe, 


2*, Dans I'examen des lettres de cette meme langue, classées par 
organe pour en determiner la nature et aſſigner la difference qui ſe 
rencontre entre elles, leurs diverſes fonctions dans la maniere de 
peindre les objets et comment elles ſont parvenues a rendre comme 
— —— 8 
homme eſt ſuſceptible. 


C'eſt A la ſuite de cet examen que Vauteur s'eſt vu inſenſiblement 
conduit juſqu'aux decouvertes 1*. des caractères hierogly fiques de la 
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langue HEbraique : les comparaiſons et les rapprochemens qu'il veſt | 
vu oblige de faire de 1'H&breu des Bibles avec le Samaritain-&t 
'ancien Chaldeen, lui ont fait connoſtre la ſignification directe de 
chaque lettre et I'objet phyſique que chacune d'elles repreſente pat 6 | 
forme et ſa nature, | Wb. 
4 lt ARR -; 
2%, De la langue Hebraique comme exiſtante encore 3 
dans ſon premier état de langage hieroglyfique. Prouvé comme 
tel par le grand nombre de mots pròſentés ſous chaque lettre” et 
expliques hieroglyfiquement d*apres le nom ou une des qualites in- 
trins$ques de la choſe reprëſentbe par chaque caractère qui #'offite - 
dans une racine H&braique quelconque. En effet ce qui ne laiſſe 
aucun doute ſur ces decouvertes, c'eſt qu'on ne manque jamais de 
trouver dans trois caractères hieroglyfiques, la definition dg la choſe. 
ſignifice, ſoit qu'elle ſe preſente au phyſique ou au figure, ſoit quelle 
convienne aux Etres animes ou inanimés. Les effais en ſont faits 
ſur plus de huit cents mots toujours avec le meme ſucces, 


Ces deux decouvertes conduiſent Vauteur à aſſigner enſuite l origine 
des lettres Grecques et Latines qu'il prouve etre deſcendues des 
alphabets orientaux et principalement du Samaritain renverſs, C'eſt 
d'apres ce rapport des lettres Latines avee les Orientales qu'il ne fait 
nulle difficulte d'aſſurer que nos lettres ont encore les valeurs hier- 
glyfiques des anciennes langues, pour rendre la choſe plus ſenſible, 
apres avoir afligne une racine Hebraique en particulier comme ſource 
premiere, et rendu raiſon des légers changemens que ce mot primitif 
a di ſubir en paſſant dans nos langues, il preſente ſous cette meme 
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racine les mots Grecs, Latine, Anglois o Frangais, &c. qui en 
tirent leur origine et Jes explique eux-memes higroglyfiquement. 
Il y joint quelques obſervations ſur V origine des caracteres du San- 
crit, du Cophte ou Egyptien, du Runique, de 1'E(clavon, de 
I'Ethiopien et de I'Armbnian 4 tels ſont les matieres qui me 
de la premiere partie. | 


Mais our u ths tails Ae ſur ces d6couvertes, il en fait 
ſentir les precieux avantages. In des principaux eſt de nous faire 
connoltre que non ſeulement tout mot eut 1a raiſon, mais que les 
terminaiſons des mots jouiſſent auſſi de ꝙ privilege. C'eſt dans ces 
vues que Vauteur à Vaide DF os de {as principes Etymo- 
logiques rend raiſon des diftrentes parties qui compoſent Ia gram- 
maire. | 11 fait ſes premiens eſſals ſur Hebrew ot enſuite il \ paſſe au 
Chain au Syriaque, au Samaritain et a 1'Arabe, de 1 aux langues 
Grecque et Latine et de celles-ci aux langues, Allemande, Angloiſe, 
Eſpagnole, Italienne, et Frangoiſe: par ce moyen, l'on a, dans 
cette ſeconde partie un grammaire preſque complette de dayge 
langues difftrentes, En effet on verra que les hicroglytes y font 
 conſtamaent ſentir pouquoi telle lettre a plutot 616 employis paur 

tel article que pour tel autre, dans les noms telle figure poi deter- 
miner plutdt tel c que tel autre, plutet le ſingvlier que le plurier. 
dans Jes verbes — RIG. Plutdt le 
r ana or Benn ANT MAN 37 | 


„ eee Foy ail 
pſcaume 68 (uixant les Hebreux.) Nen ſculement an denne 
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Phicroglyfe de chaque mot qui le compoſe, mais encore des ave 
de ces memes mots dans les langues Grecque, Latine, Angloiſe, 
Eſpagnole, &c. On y joint la traduction Latine et Frangoiſe de la 
Vulgate avec ſes differences du texte Hebreu et des notes n | 
deyeloppent le ſens prophetique dans toute ſon etendue. N 


Specimen of the Perſian Tales of Inatulla— Lite- 
rally tranſlated by JonaTuan Scorr, FEjq. 


OF this work the proper title is (is u ( Bahar-danuſh, ) the 
Vernal Seaſon, the Blooming Spring, or the Garden of Knowledge, 
If we may form an opinion from the ſucceſs which Colonel Dow's | 
very looſe and inaccurate tranſlation, or rather imitation, of part of : 
theſe Tales has had both in England and on the continent, a com- 
plete and faithful verfion of them will not only ſerve to amuſe the 
lovers of ingenious. fiction and romance, but to inſtruct thoſe who 
look for ſomething more than entertainment. Theſe tales exhibit 
a highly-coloured picture of Aſiatick manners, diſplaying, in par- 
ticular, the ſuperſtitions and ſentiments of the Hindoos. Mr. Scott's 
tranſlation is now in the preſs, and will be compriſed in four vols. 
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duodecimo; but as he will not print the original Perſian, which 
would ſwell the work to a great extent, and conſiderably add to the 
expenſe, a ſpecimen of the text is here given, and the MS. from 
which he tranſlated it will be lodged in the Britiſh ' Muſeum “. 
Some few ſhort paſſages he has purpoſely omitted; they are ſuch as, 
however tolerable among the Afiaticks, and frequent among the 
ancient writers of Greece and Rome, would groſsly offend the 
chaſtity of an Engliſh eye or ear. To ſatisfy, notwithſtanding, 
the utmoſt ſeverity of criticiſm, he has marked in the original Perſian 
MS. thoſe paſſages, the indelicacy of which has induced him to 
omit them in his tranſlation. (Editor.) | | 


Another copy of the Bahar-danuſb may be ſcen in the Britiſh Muſeum, marked 
Plut. xxx vi. B. 5564. Two prefaces occupy as far as the eighth page of this MS. 
where the extract here given will be found. | 


1 
an 
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Banar-Danvsn:' or Garden of Kbowledge. 


Tux decipherers of the Taliſmans of the Treaſures of Myſtery, 
and acquainted with the paths of the receſſes of ſecrecy, having 
Fra this lately-diſcovered manuſcript i in the records of ancient 
| ime, have thus impreſſed it on the pages of narration. 


In days of yore, there reigned in the extenſive and populous em- 
pire of Hindooſtan, embleniatic of Paradiſe, a ſovereign who, like - 
the univerſe-iſNluming ſun, compriſed the world within the beams 
of his dominion ; and who, by the rays of the lamp of his im- 
partial juſtice, enlightened the gloom of the earth. From the 
ſuperiority of his afpiring genius, he placed the foot of contempt 
on the heads of the bears“ ; and, from conſcious, pride in his own 
power and dignity, regarded contemporary monarchs as grovelling 
in the caves of non- exiſtence. The azure ſkies wore the ring of 
ſubjeQion to his power, and'the twins t bore upon their ſhoulders 
the badge of ſubmiſſion to his authority. Time had reſigned to 
the check of his guidance the reins of direction over the mottled 
and wild-pacing ſeeds of viciſſitude ; and ſucceſs, like ari approach- 
ing flare, wy the forehead of humility at his threſhold. 


* The conſtellation fo called. 
t That is, Fortune. Ear-rngs in the Eſt are worn by ves as marks of bie. 
3 The conſtellations ſo called. 222 
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All the objects of dominion were in his poſſeſſion ; and there re- 

©« mained not aught for his mind to covet. 

Fortune in his train was bound with the girdle of Orion; and 

victory was the ſtrong belt of his ſabre,” 


However, in the chamber of his proſperity there was not a lamp, 
ſo that the receſs of hope might be illumed by the rays of its bright- 
neſs ; and the tree of his being had no fruit that could give the 
reliſh of enjoyment to the taſte of life: on which account he was 
conſtantly ſad and lonely, like a dot in the circle of regret. Daily 
did he entreat the ſupplications of the pure-minded maſters of the 
heart, and nightly make requeſt in prayer at the throne of the 
Beſtower, who looks not for recompence. At length, under the 
auſpices of the favourable aſpirations of the religious, their midnight 
petitions and early devotions, — after long anxiety and impatient 
wiſhes, - the roſe-buſh of hope put forth a bloſſom, and the tree 
of expectation bore fruit. The gloom of his condition was 
brightened by the lamp of proſperity, and the night of ſuſpenſe was 
ſucceeded by the dawn of ſucceſs. The ſun of empire, with a 
thouſand world-ſubduing ſplendours, and globe-pervading brilliance, 
having appeared from the horizon of birth, enlightened the expanſe 
of his father's expeRations, and the till-now dark chamber of. the 
hopes of mortals. 


The emperor having proſtrated the forchead of humility on the 
duſt of thankſgiving, in grateful ſenſe of this invaluable bleſſing 
A 
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and inſtance of divine favour, offered up prayers and praiſes at the 
throne of mercy ; and to evince his joy at ſuch a bounty, having 
ſet wide the doors of his treaſury, enriched the world by his gifts and 
largeſs, and delivered the friendleſs and neceſſitous from want and 
dependance, by his liberality and munificence. | 


VERSE; 
The ſultan, from affection for his happy-ſtarred ſon, opened the 
«« gates of his treaſury, and fat in ſtate on his throne. — 
„ He gave a looſe to joy after long anxiety and ſuſpenſe, and 
beſtowed munificent gifts on every petitioner.” 


This pearl of the ſea of dignity and high fortune was, in an 
auſpicious inſtant, diſtinguiſhed by the glorious title of Jehaundar 
Sultan * ; and a virtuous nurſe of wakeful ſtar exalted by the charge 
of ſuch a brilliant gem. ; 


When four years and four months had paſſed in the cradle of 
proſperity, and on the boſom. of his noble nurſe, agreeably to the 
rules of Iſlaam +, he was entruſted to a celebrated tutor for educa- 
tion ; and experienced ſuperintendants, and wiſdom-loving ſervants, 
were appointed to direct aright his ingenuous diſpoſitions ; ſo that 8 
he might occupy his gracious time in ſtudying the arts of govern- 
ment, leaming the arcana of dominion and policy, and make him- 
ſelf maſter of the ceremonials of royalty and inſtitutes of command. 


* Ruler of the world. + The Mahummedan faith. 
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This poet muſt not be confounded with the celebrated Us {Hakim Senai,) 
from a copy of whoſe admirable work, aL, (Hadikeh), in poſſeſſion of the Editor, 
ſome extracts ſhall be given in the future numbers of theſe Collections. 
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Miſcellaneous Plate. 


FIG. 1. Seal, affixed to a letter, written, as appears from an 
Engliſh note, in Gentou by a Dabaſh on the Coromondal Coaſt, about 
the year 1690—In poſſeſſion of the Editor (enlarged one half.) 


Fig. 2. The Net (i) or reed, from the Perſian MIS. intitled 
Ajaieb al Makhloucat, or Wonders of Creation, preſerved in the 
Britiſh Muſeum, (No. 5603, Plut. xxx1v. B.) Some account of 
this very curious Work has been given in No. II. of theſe Collec- 
tions, p. 131. It is to be found in the Libraries of Oxford and 
Cambridge; two very ſine copies are in poſſeſſion of the Editor, and 
one moſt beautiful belongs to the College Library at Eton. 


Fig. 3. The BU“, (3a) from the ſame MS. this will be 
found to correſpond with the repreſentations of the Indian Bulbul, 
given in No. I. p. 15 and 16. By a letter to the Editor from his 
late amiable and Iamented friend, Thomas Pennant, Eſq. it appears 
chat the Bulbul, vorn to that moſt leamed naturaliſt, "is of the | 
Shrike ſpecies. 9 


Fig. 4. Ancient Anibjck Inferipsinn on » lanes. (a Sint d keche⸗ 
by 1 foot 10 inches) preferved in the Britiſh Muſeum: 3 | 
ters are in relief, 3 5 
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Queries, Anſwers, N. hs &c. 


A CornREsPONDENT Wiſhes to be informed whether M. Petis 
de la Croix, the ingenious tranſlator of the Perſian Tales, ſo well 
known by the title of Les mille. et un Four, has any authority for 
aſſerting that they were taken from ſome Indian Dramas which, he 
ſays, ** have been tranſlated into all the Oriental languages, and of 
* which a Turkiſh verſion is preſerved in the 0 du Roi, 
„ intitled A/farage bad al Schidda , &c. 


Extraft of a Letter from General VALLANCEY to the EniToOR. 


In anſwer to your correſpondent Græculus , on the word 
Tegpey, the Sun, in Lycophron's very obſcure poem Caſſandra, which 
Canterus and others ſuppoſe was a Perſian name of that planet, I am 
of opinion there can be no doubt of its Egyptian origin. ®PH, pre 
or phre, a word Martianus Capella, in his hymn to the ſun, tells us, 


„ Vide Preface to the Edition of . Les mille et un Jour,” in 5 vol. 160 
Amſterdam, 1711, 
t Vide No. I. p. 90. 


1797.1 
was expreſſed in three letters, making up the number 6o8. (De 
Nuptiis Philologiz,”p. 43. | 
Salve vera Deum facies, 3 

Octo et ſexcentis numeris, cui litera trina 


But theſe Coptic numerals not correſponding with thoſe of the 
Greeks, rn en 
ſun, from their numerals: 


608 
See Heſych. at the word Ti, Bacchus, Sol. Tie, Bacchi epith. apud 
Ariſtoph.— See alſo Fr. Grandis ad ill. vir. Balzac, and Geb. Hiſt. 
Calend. p. 548. 


The following explanation of the Arabick gem, (of which an 
engraving has been given in the Miſcellancous Plate, Nos I. p. 86, 
. fig. 5.) was communicated by Jonathan Scott, Eſq. who is of 
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| opinion that the ſtone muſt have been the ſcal-ring of 8 unn, 
of diſtinction. N 


Se gil U ts 
Ya Cauæi al Hujjaut : Ya Kaufi al Mobimmaut. 


" o difpenfer of benefits, (fulfiller of our wants) O promoter of 
« our affairs! 


In 11 of the great expenſe, the difficulty and delay, in pro- 
curing from Calcutta the ſucceffive Volumes of Afatick Reſrarcbei, it 
has been propoſed to the Editor of the Oriental Collections to republiſh 
here that moſt valuable work, with ſuch additions and notes as his own 
obſervation has ſuggeſted, and his ſtock of Arabick and Perſian MSS, 
{near 400 vols.) has ſupplied. With theſe it is deſigned to give the 
remarks of many ingenious gentlemen, reſident here and in India, (ſome 
of whom are members of the Aſiatick Society) communicated to the 
Editor, as well as the criticiſms and emendations of German Orien- 
taliſts, Notwithſtanding theſe additions, and that it is propoſed to 
print this work with the utmoſt accuracy, and on good paper, the 
price will be comparatively ſmall. The OR, will be ſpeedily 
announced in a publick advertiſement, 
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on the Oriental ental Emigration of the ancient Inha- 


bitants of Britain and Ireland h General 
C. VALLAXCEY; L. L. D. F. R. S. M. R. I. A. 
( Communicated | in a Letter to the Evrros.) | 


THE deeper ou led countrymen dig in th rich inn of 
Brahmanical hiſtory, the ſtronger appekrs the proof of the ancient 
hiſtory of Ireland, — that the original inhabitants were, as they ſtiled 
themſelves, Aireac Cori of Cuti, the ancient Cuthr, Palir, or ſhep- 
herds of the banks of the Soor or Indus, who; eolonifing with the 


Tuatha-Dedan or Chaldzans of Dedan, formed that body of Phee- | 


nicians which at length ſettled in theſe weſtern/ iſlands. They were 
called by the Greeks Indu- Scutbæ, a name which, as: FO Wilford 
2 had r no relation whatever" to waa 


LI 
- 41; 


From theſe NN es) 55 Syrmmechus and Hiero- 


n 
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venimus in Hebrzo PN (Gazirim) ſays Bochart,) were formed 
the Pagan Iriſh clergy, named Seanoir'or wiſe men, Pers. .Zimir, 
FEE Daru, 4 
wiſe =o. whence the yy * 


x 1 75 1s 


That Tuarba in li ha de dne Ggnification with ds Gg 
N cannot be doubted, anne | 
tion of the life of St. Patrick: 


Tuatha Heren taircantats 


Des niefead fthlaith mus, at 
Thus latinized by him: * 
Vales Hiberniæ vaticinibantur NR k ; 
Adventurum tempus pacis novum. 


That theſe Tuarha Dedan brought with them the uſe of letters has 

been demonſtrated by me, in a former work, by quotations from 
ancient MSS. of the Meremp/ychoſir, a doctrine which could not have 
been allowed fince Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in this iſland ; by 
Phenician inſcriptions on a golden patera, diſcovered in the bogs z 
by a mixture of the Chaldean characters with the Iriſh in MS$.'; 
and, e, eee ER Do 
| the ſacred fire of Balus, or of war beacons. 


| Theſe MSS. are ci) much care had been taken by the 
firſt Chriſtian miſſionaries to deſtroy them, The Danes and Nor- 
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8 
ee e by ant} but may Wee carried off by them ; 
and it is ſaid, that in the cloſet of Tycho Brahe, at Copenhagen, are 
ſtill ſeveral aſtronomical books in Iriſh. Cormac, King of Munſter 


and Archbiſhop of Caſhel, in the tenth century, began to collect 


theſe fragments, wong hiv countrymen "with Eg, l, 


Hibernorum, rerum ſuarum obliviſcens ; aa corum quaſi inauditg 
ſunt. Yet very little remains of Cormac's compilation, except his 
Gloſſary, to which we are highly indebted: for ſeveral valuable frag- 
ments of the Druidica/ Myrbvlogy, in which we ſhall find much of 
the Brahmanical ; for example, under the word Trogh- Ain, or 
children of the ſun, he ſays, agus ar geinither Aruthn (read Arun, 
the th being an hiatus) ria fin'n'grein in Maddin—i, e. And he 
«« begat Arun, the forerunner of the ſun, in the moming. This 
is evidently the Arun of the Brahmans, the charioteer of the Sun : 
Could Arun diſpel the ſhades of night, if the deity with a thouſand 
— DAE nm : 


ln Seythia, ſays Sir William Jones, (Dice 8 
traces of Indian rites and ſuperſtition, or of that poetical mythology 
with which the Sanſcrit poems are decorated. In the Iriſh hiſtory 
we find Mogh Nuadbat, Airgiod lanh, or the Magus of the new 
covenant, Golden hand, that is, Zarduſt, at the head of u liſt of 
Maher, well known in Iodia, vis. Budb, Seaca, and Paramon, the 
anceſtor of the Brahmans, ** Pauſanias nous dit, que Mercure, le 
mme que Budde, un des fondateurs de 1a dochrine des Paremencs 
ou Brames, eſt appel Parammon.” (Gebelin Hiſt. du Calend, | 
Pref, p. 14.) 
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A concurrence of evidences, where there could be no previous 


communication, eſtabliſhes ſuch material facts, as, in my humble 
opinion, muſt be deciſive at the bar of criticiſm. 


Dr. Prieſtly, in his Diſcourſes relating to the Evidences of Re- 
vealed Religion, 2 vol. Philadelphia, 1797, ſays, ** I have intro- 
** troduced ſome curious particulars in the former volumes, in con- 
** firmation of the Męſaic hiſtory, from the third vol. of Afiatic 
«+ Reſearches ; and having peruſed Sir Lawrence Parſon's- Defence 
„ the ancient Hiſtory of Ireland (by Col. Vallancey,) it appears 
to me exceedingly probable, that ſome of the inhabitants of 
Ireland were a colony from the northern parts of Phenicia: the 
„ work is well deſerving of attention,” * | 


May all our labours tend to confirm the writings of the inſpired. 
pen-man : never did the times ſo much require the exertions of 
every good Chriſtian. 


With the Tuatha Chaldeans, came that knowledge in aſtronomy, 


the ancient Iriſh have been remarkable for. The Druidical mytho- 
logy is ſo blended with the aſtronomy, they muſt go hand-in-hand 


in the explanation of either, in which we ſhall find much of * 


Brahmanical. 


[ believe it is peculiar to the Brahmans, the Chaldzans, the old 
Arabians, and the Druids of Ireland, to place the Pole Star in the 


* Vindication of the ancient Hiſtory of Ireland. Dublin, 1786. 
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tail of the Dragon. Drag-bod, (the Dragon's tail) . 
(Iriſh Dict. of Cha O'Brien, ede 


This "OT of the North Pole is the S i/umara of the n 
and the Mena or Mina Mara of the Iriſh and of the Malayzs, We 
find much of the Sanſerit and Iriſh in the Malays. 


As a ſpecimen of that fabling and allegoriſing ſpirit, (ſays Sir 
W. Jones,) which ever has induced the Brahmans to diſguiſe their 
whole ſyſtem of hiſtory, philoſophy, and religion, I produce a paſſage 
from the Bhagavat, which, however ſtrange and ridiculous, is very 
curious in itſelf, and cloſely connected with the ſubject of this eſſay: 
it is taken from the fifth Scandba, which is written in modulated 
proſe,” ** There are ſome (ſays the Indian author,) who, for the 
„ purpoſe of meditating intenſely on the holy ſon of YVaſudeva, 
«« imagine yon celeſtial ſphere to repreſent the figure of that aqua- 
tick · animal which we call S;/umara: its head being turned down- 
« wards, and its body bent in a circle, they conceive Dbruva, or 
the pole ſtar ®, to be fixed on the point of the tail. On the 
middle part of the tail they ſee four ſtars, Prejapati, Agni, Indra, 
«« Dherma; and on its baſe two others, Dbarri and Vidhatri. On 
its rump are the Sep/ar/bir, or the ſeven ſtars of the Sacata or 
« wain , &c. &c. It is neceſſary to remark, ſays Sir William, 
that, , ** be generally deſcribed as the ſea-hog or oo 


+ Diiriva/ fignifies @ walk; in Triſh Drabb (rad Drab) is a rain, and another 
name for pole ſtar ; ſo are A, and is. 


+ In Iriſh Seacata, a wain. 
\ 
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poiſe, which are frequently ſeen playing in the Ganges, yet Suſmar, 
which ſeems derived from the Sanſcrit, means in Perſian a large 
lizard, The paſſage juſt exhibited may, nevertheleſs, relate to an 
animal af the cetaceous order, and poſſibly the 2 of Joo 


ancients, 


Men, Mena, and Mina, in Iriſh and Malays, ſignify a whale; 
hence Men-mara, the ſea whale, is ſynonimous to Sz/umara. But 
Siſa in Sanſcrit is a ſerpent, as we find by a tranſlation of a Sanſerit 
inſcription by Mr. Wilkins: thou art he that reſteth upon the 
face of the w_ ocean, and who * upon the W 
„ Siſa1” 


Drag, a dragon, is derived from drag, fire; in like manner tan, 
fire, ſignifies a dragon: hence the druidical Leabba-tan, the fiery 
dragon. Leabha-Darmut, the altar or blaze of- Darmut, the Darma 
Rajah of the Brahmans ; Leala-Caili, the altar of Callee of the 
Brahmans, of which hereafter ; Leaba is the J (lehab, ) flamma, 
of the Chaldeans, and an is the Chaldee Pan (tanin,) draco, 
cetus, balena, ſerpens, from JAN, tanan, fumavit, arſit, (Buxtorf ;) 
hence, by a change of J into ], letters commutable in moſt, if not 
in all languages, I think U ( Teuiatan) i. e. balena— And I am 
of opinion Job refers to this fiery dragon or Siſumara, (ſo called 
becauſe of the bright conſtellations of the Bear and Wain which it 
— « Canſt thou draw out Leviathan with a hook—his 

„ enen ſneezing a light doth 

© ſhine—out of his mouth go burning lamps, and rok of fire 
++ leap out.” (Chap. 41.) 
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The old Arabs muſt have had a knowledge of theſe conſtellations, 
as they named the pole ſtar „ n Zenebs tinnin) the dragon's 


Let us now depict the Siſumara according to the deſcriptions of 
the Brahmans, and inſcribe the conſtellations of the Wain and the 
Bear, with the letters of the cele/tial alphabet of the Chaldeans, as 
given us by Kircher, Duret, and others, a plate of which I have 
given in the Fifth Volume of the Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis. 


Here we ſee the Pole Star, or Drag-bod, in the tail of the Levi- 
athan or Siſumara, the ſea ſerpent, and the letter N. A, which in 
Iriſh ſignifies a wain. On its rump are the Septarſhis, or ſeven ſtars, 
hn . n 8 
a Bear. 
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In proceſs of time this dragon was carried up between the two 
conſtellations, and formed the JJ W971) (Nahhas berih) of the 
Chaldeans and Iriſh Druids, and to this Job alſo alludes, ** his hand 
has formed Y WNMN”—tranſlated /erpentem fugacem, which the 
Targum has metaphor, Leviathan, And in this alteration, the 
wain became VOY; JO i. e. WR or WP, i. e. (aſh,) which 
is written Air by the Druids, and fignifies a ain. Hence in the 
Chaldee we find Wy , barib aſh, the Amaxa; but barib in 
Chaldee is tranſlated axis,—circa quem volvitur ſphæra mundi, in 
Iriſh Barri; and Naes in the Iriſh is a ſerpent ; whence the town 
of Naas has two ſerpents for ſupporters to the arms of the corpo- 


* 


ration . 


In like manner the conſtellation Argo appears to me to be of 
Chaldean and Druidical origin. As to the Argonautic expedition 
taking its name from Argo or Argus, I am of opinion with Sir W, 
Jones, the whole was borrowed by the Greeks ; for ſays he, that it 
neither was according to Herodotus, nor, indeed, could have been 
originally Grecian, appears even when ſtripped of its poetical 
and fabulous ornaments, extremely diſputable; and I am diſpoſed 
to believe it was an emigration from Africa and Aſia, of that ad- 
venturous race who had firſt been eſtabliſhed in Chaldea.“ (Supp. 
to Ind. Chron.) | 


Theſe were the Hiteac Corr, or Indo-Scuthæ, who, according to 
Epiphanius, ** were of that family who, of old, erected the great 
tower called Babel, and who built the city of Babylon.“ It is 


— 
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probable they might boaſt ſo, but it is evident from hiſtory, theſe 
Indo-Scuthe were * allied with thoſe Chaldeans that had ſettled 


in Omann. 


There is no derivation in the Greek language for the name of the 
conſtellation Argo; ſome, ſays Hyginus, derive it from a Greek 
word ſignifying guickneſ# ; others from _— who, they ſay, was 
the inventor, &c. 


Arg in Iriſh i a ſhip, ſo named from N, texuit, from the 
weaving of the branches of trees between the ribs, which were 
afterwards covered with p (harka,) or hides, like our Iriſh 
Corracs of the preſent day; hence JN, in Chaldee, a ſhip ; JTN 
N (arg-lia,) the oars: inſtrumenta quibus in navibus utuntur, 
ſays Dav. de Pomis ; Lia in Iriſh is an aar, whence Liacb, a row- 


In Sanſcrit Argba is a ſhip. ** One of the Sanſcrit emblems, 
„ (ſays Mr. Wilford,) is named Argha, which means a cup, diſh, 
„ yeſlel, in which flowers and fruit are offered to the deities ; but 
** this cup or diſh muſt always be ſhaped like a boat or ſhip ; and 

hence [wars has the title of Arghanatha, or the lord of the boat- 
6 2 veſſel ; OY find in the Arabic, . (Art,) a ah 
„ man, a mariner.“ 


Let the celeſtial characters be applied to the formation of the 
principal ſtars in the conſtellation of Argo. | 


88 
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The firſt is N, the ſecond Nj, and the third J. i.e. ARG, whieh | 
ſignifies a ſhip : the three perpendicular ſtars naturally formed the 
Crann or Trann, the maſt, in Chaldee P7122 and . malus arbor. 
The bright ſtar of the wholo groupe not falling into the character J, 
was naturally diſtinguiſhed. by the druidical name Cann Oò, or the 
ſtar of the water; whence the Canobus of Strabo, and the Canopus 
of the Egyptians, who. perſonified it, and made it the deity of the 
rivers. In an ancient Oriental Ephemeris in my poſſeſſion, wherein 
all the old Oriental zodiacs are deſcribed ; where the Arabic has the 
ſhip, the Egyptian corroſponding word is Agxwos, in the ſigns, and 
the name of the genius correſponding is KAN, which ſhews 
the Egyptians originally had Argos: from whence I conclude, with 
Dionyſus Per. that the Indo-Scuthæ 


— — — firſt view'd 
The ſtarry lights, and formed them into ſchemes: 
And ſent each wand'ring tribe far off to ſhare 
A different ſoil and climate. 


Agęea diaug,Evpreg, EXATpUTAYTO & ERS 
Moigay exeiv TovTow xy yep Ga Ne,. Lin. 1173. 
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That theſe Indo-Scuthe, as the Oteeks called them, were the 
Palis of India, who migrated to theſe Weſtern Iſlands, I am of 
opinion the impartial reader will be convinced, when we find that 
all the names given to this people in India are ſynonimous to Cori or 
Cati, by which the old inhabitants of this iſland were known. 


++ Several tribes from India and Perſia ſettled in Exypr, (ſays 

„ Mr. Wilford.) The firſt and moſt powerful, the Pai or ſhep- 

«« herds ; Pali is derived from Pala; a herdſthan or ſhepherd. In 
«« ſome parts of India they are called Balli and Bhils: in others 
% Cirata; and towards the Indus there is a tribe called Harita. 

«+ They are now conſidered as outcaſts ; but their anceſtors ate de- 

ſcribed as a moſt ingenious people; virtuous, brave, and religious; 

«« attached to the worſhip of Mahadeva, under the ſymbol of the 

Linga or Phallus ; fond of commerce; art, and ſcietice, uſing the 

«« Paifachi letters, which they inoented. The hiſtory of the Pali 

«+ cannot fail to be intereſting, eſpecially as it will be found con- 

. nefted with that of Europe. Their villages are till called Palis, 
and in general Pali means a village, town, or diſtri of ſhep- 

„ herds, Their /anguage differs, but perhaps not radically, from 

that of other Hindus.” In another place Mr. Wilford deſcribes 

their huts to conſiſt of ſeveral poles brought together in a point at 

top, covered with pelts or ſkins, whence probably their name. 


Be that as it may, the word Palis certainly fignifies ſheep grounds 

in Ireland. Peillts, a hut, made of branches of trees, covered at top 

with the ſkins of beaſts, anciently uſed in Ireland. It is the name of 

different places in the county of Corke at this day. O* Brien's Dict. 
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The word Pal is now in diſuſe in Ireland, like the word Ghan, a 


| flock of ſheep, Chald. , Ghar, grex, oves ; yet OE PY 


in Ganail, a ſheep-fold. 


In Sanſcrit Abir and Heri ſignify a ſhepherd ; in Iriſh Aora, 
(heera) plur. Aoraith: in Sanſcrit Cira is a ſhepherd ; in Iriſh 
Caora, plur. Caoraith, from Caor, a ſheep, Chald. JI, Car, Arab. 
V, Kar, ovis. Hence, I think, the ſynonimous names of the Palin 
* and Cirata, as given by Mr. Wilford. 


The Caorits, or Keerits, appear to have been once a powerful 
people in Ireland, and maſters of the ſoil ; for they continued to 
take poſſeſſion of any ſpot they thought proper down to the laſt 
century. In Harris's collections, now in the library of the Dublin 
Society, is an order made by the general aſſembly of confederate 
catholics at Kilkenny, Nov. 12, 1647, worthy of notice: this order 


ſets forth, 


«« Whereas ſeveral perſons of the province of Ulſter, and other parts 
of this kingdom, with their cattle and families, go in great multi- 
tudes through ſeveral parts of the ſeveral provinces of this king- 
dom ; being, as they alledge, neceſſitated, for the ſafety of their 
lives and fortunes, to leave their former dwellings and habitations, 
and where, by their daily ranging, they have very much prejudiced 
ſeveral counties, in deſtroying the graſs, corn, and other goods of 
the inhabitants there, which has occaſioned that ſeveral counties and 
places are quite deſerted and waſted, and the ſaid Keyriaghts avoid 
the contribution which falls due upon them, It is therefore, for 
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the future redreſs of ſuch miſchiefs, thought fit, that the lord general 
of Ulſter, calling to his aſſiſtance ſuch other perſons of the ſaid 
province as ſhall be fit, ſhall inquire and find out, and return to the 
ſupreme council now to be eſtabliſhed, the head Keyriaghts of the 
ſaid province of Ulſter, within the ſeveral provinces of Leinſter, 
Munſter, and Connaught, and what numbers of cattle each of them 
hath. Upon return whereof, and examination, by the Council, of 
the lands. waſted in the ſeveral counties, which are ſet for county 
charges only, or which are waſted and yield no county charges, to 
aſſign unto the ſaid Keyriaghts, or unto ſeveral of them together, ſo 
much of the waſte lands in the ſcveral provinces for their habitations, 
and their paying county charges for the ſame, as others of the ſaid 
counties will do, where they are to reſide, till they may return to 
their former habritations, and not annoy their neighbours, or any. of 
the quarters of the confederate catholics, at ther peril.” 
Printed at Kilkenny, 1647. 


If theſe Eile Caorith , or ſheep-people, as they are termed, had 
not a privilege, time immemorial, of moving from place to place 
with their ſheep and cattle, can it be ſuppoſed that they would have 
been permitted to lead this life to the annoyance of the kingdom, ſo 
long after the Engliſh law had taken place, and private property 
aſcertained, as in the laſt century? They had then became outcaſts, 
as Mr. Wilford informs us the C:ratas of India are at this day. 
The Raidhts and Caorits (Raits and Keryats) are mentioned in Iriſh 


n NN) (Ahale Kuriot,) peaſantry: hence we have Eile O*Carrol, Eile 
O Garty, &c. the ſubjects or peaſantry of O*Carrol, O*Garty, &c. 
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hiſtory as having formed the main body of the people i che Ruft 
were huſbandmen and tillers of the ground, the Keryars were ſhep. 
herds, In theſe names we recogniſe the 'Arabic % (Khuirat,) 
ſignifying a peaſant, and cs, (Racut,) or ſubjects, as it is tranſlated); 
but without doubt they were the Ryors, the peaſants or labourers of 
Hindoſtan, and the Ciratas or Palis of the ſame country: the word 


Raidbt was ſometimes written Ruta in Iriſh, hence in the common 


dictionaries Rardhthoir, Raighthoir, a peaſant, Ruta, a tribe of 
people, ſubjects, —all deriving, I believe, from Rath or Ruth, wages. 
From the Arabic Kþurrat, a peaſant, probably the Knave at cards 
is named Cureat by the Iriſh. I remember to have heard an old 
Iriſh woman drink a health to the Raits and the Keyriats, a toaſt ſhe 
explained to ſignify the tillers of ground and the ſhepherds ; that is, 
ſhe ſaid, all the people of Ireland. Many places where theſe Key. 
riats or Palis dwelt in Ireland retain the name of Comora and Cu- 
mara, from the old Perſic or Pehlavi 1s (Kumra,) a ſheep fold. 


In Iriſh Ceat or Ceut is a ſheep, in Arab 5, (Kut,) a flock of 
ſheep ; and hence probably Coti, ſhepherds, and Aiteac Coti, an- 
cient ſhepherds, a name the old Iriſh were known by in their own 
hiſtory. Aire ſignifies a chief, attention, a ſervant, a judge; it is 
a name to different ranks of nobility, (O*Brien and Shaw's Dict.) 
whence AHire-Coti, a ſhepherd ; and this appears to be the Ara- 
Cotii of Dionyſus : 


— — Io the weſt 
The Oritæ live, and Aribes : and then 
The Ara-Cotii, fam'd for /innen geer. 


* | * ORIENTAL m e 1, 
eee Poieg 1095. 


Even ia tha parts of Ireland, n e the n where the 
Engliſh word /heep has been introduced, RATS eee 


ſheep-berr, or ſheep-arre. 


From our Ara-Cotii, no doubt the Romans had the name of the 
area peo: viz. Pales. | 


Alma Pales, faveas ds ſacra canenti, (Oven) 


home, a village, town-land, city, Kc. * 0s 


Pella was probably one of the Indo-Scythian ſettlements near 
Scythopolis—jungit Geraſa, Pellam, & Scythopolim. (Euſeb. I. 3. 
c. 5.) Gopal in Sanſerit is a ſhepherd, in Irith gabal, a ſhepherd, a 
herdſman: gabbal na caora, fold the ſheep; gabhal na mbo, fold the 
cows ; whence gabhaltas, a farm, a ſettlement of herdſmen. 


The Pant invented an alphabet called Parfachr,—the Irifh alpha- 
bet is named faſach and baiſte, fignifying trees, becauſe each letter 
is named after a certain tree, as I have ſhewn the old Chaldee 
alphabet was, in my Collectanea, Vol. V. | 


The facred iſland in the weſt they name Brezafthan, or the country 
of religious duties, fays Mr. Wilford : brerh, breith or broth, and 
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Seaſatar ſignifies an expoſition of true knowledge. Cormac's Gig. 
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tan or lan, have the ſame ſignification in Iriſh; dar mo breath, upon 
my faith, by all that's ſacred, —is common: and in one of the lives 
of St. Patrick, preſerved by Colgan, we find dar mo De broth, on 
my faith in God. 

Ireland has been long known by the name of Inſula ſacra, ſaid 
to be ſo called from St. Patrick; but he did not arrive till the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, and this name was known to Feſtus 
Avienus, who lived in the fourth century: Quod quam cauſam 
fecerit, nunc non ſuccurit, niſi quod Te legerit pro Tinu. (Holſt, 
in Step. Byzant. p. 144.) 


Words betokening things in common, as land, ſea, ſky, houſe, 
&c. &c, may be found ſingle or compounded, alike in moſt lan- 
guages, becauſe all mankind at one time ſpoke one and the ſame 
tongue ; but where technical terms, in arts and ſciences, are found 
the ſame in two people diſtant from each other, almoſt as far as 
north is from ſouth, we muſt conclude theſe people had one com- 
mon origin, ſince the introduction of arts and a civiliſed life. 


In Sanſerit Co ſignifies a dictionary. A MS, Iriſh dictionary 
now before me is entitled Caiſe mor breitbir, or the great Dictionary 
of Words ; and in the printed dictionaries Cai/-mart is tranſlated 
Etymology. | 


The Sanſcrit Saſtra, a book of ſcience, as the aftronomical Saftra, 
&c. is alſo an Iriſh word, Segſatar, quaſi ſos indfir imramhae, i. e. 
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Meru, Sanſcrit, the north pole; Iriſh Mir and Mirgbeart, i. e. 
the head or _ part of ck 


Muni, Sanſerit a philoſopher ; Iriſh, Muine, learned: Muinte 
luchd, philoſophers 3 luchd, people ; 3 Sanſcrit, look, —— 
Munnoo logue, people of contemplation. 


Sanaſee, a devotee ; Iriſh, Sanaſa, from San, holy. Sedi, a ſtar; 
Iriſh, Sab. Sani, the planet Saturn; Iriſh, Sconi. Vina, a mu- 
ſical inſtrument; Iriſh, Crim, (Vin) muſic. Akaſs, ether, etherial; 
Iriſh, neamh-agas, celeſtial ether. | | | 


From this ſimilarity of language in phyſical, metaphyſical, and 
aſtronomical terms, there appears ſtrong reaſon to believe that the 
ancient inhabitants of Ireland were the ancient Cuthe, or Indo- 
Scuthe, of India; and from fragments of aſtronomy yet preſerved, 
which I ſhall communicate to you hereafter if agreeable, the ſtrongeſt 
evidences will appear, that the Iriſh Druids were of Chaldean origin, 


as their hiſtory ſets forth, 


- I am, SIR, 
Yours, &c. 
C. VALLANCEY, 
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Turkiſh Extrafts— From the Harleian MS. No. 
5500, before deſcribed, No. II. Pp. 184. 
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* It is ſaid that in the country of Egypt there is a certain iſland 
called Kai/ur, in which is found a ſpecies of apes, and a nut (my- 
riſtica:) and the ſandal alſo comes from this place; but the ſandal 
cannot be cut at all times, becauſe in one certain ſpot where the trees 
are thickly planted, vipers abound in prodigious numbers. They 
ſay that if any one ſhould enter this iſland in the ſummer, he would 
inevitably be deſtroyed by theſe vipers. They alſo ſay that who- 
ſoever deſires to cut the ſandal, muſt mount an Arabian horſe, and, 
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taking a very ſharp axe or cleaver in his hand, muſt, in the ſummer 
time, urge on his horſe towards the mountain, and wherever he 
remarks the leaves of the ſandal tree, muſt ſtrike there with his axe, 
and cut off as many branches as he can, and let them fall. After 
that, in the winter time, when the vipers have retired into their holes, 
then coming back to the mountain, they may collect the ſandal which 
had been cut. But in the winter ſeaſon, after the leaves have fallen 
off, the ſandal tree differs not from any other, on which account 
wan 5 
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« It is related that in a certain country of Africa there is an 
animal called Gul, a demon of the deſert, or a ſylvan monſter, 
whoſe eggs are uſed in the compoſition of electuaries, being a very 
efficacious medicine. The hunters take this creature in toils and 
ſnares; if it has an egg, knowing that for the ſake of the egg it is 
purſued, it inſtantly drops -it, and the hunters taking the egg, let 
the creature go: but if it really has not an egg, it crouches down 
in ſuch a manner as proves to the hunters that it has not one, where- 
fore they reſtore the animal to liberty.” | 
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Letter from AURUNGZEBE to bis Father Saw 
Jenaun, written after the Depoſal and Con- 
finement of the latter * — Tranſlated from the 
Perſian by JONATHAN ScorT, Eſq. of Nala 
in Shropſhire. 


FIRST offering up my prayer of duty, I repreſent to the moſt 
ſublime audience, that the high Firmaun containing admonitions, 
iſſued in an unknown hand, in reply to the petition of your humble 


* The rebellion of Aurungzebe againſt his father, and its conſequences, are ſo gene- 


rally known, as not to need explanation. Vide Dow, Vol. III. and Bernier's Voyage 


to Surat. 

This letter is one, of a very numerous collection, of the epiſtles of Aurungzebe, 
preſerved by his Meer Moonſhi, or chief ſecretary, in two volumes, in my poſſeſſion. 
It is intitled Adaub Aulumgeeree, 'or Complimentary Addreſſes of Aulumgeer. I have 
tranſlated many of them, which diſplay the artful character of that emperor, who, 
under the cloak of religion, made his way to the throne by the impriſonment of his 
father and murder of two of his brothers. Succeſs certainly impreſſed his mind with a 
belief that he was favoured by heaven; but his fanaticiſm at length leading him to act 
towards the Hindoos with the ſeverity commanded in the Koraun againſt infidels, drove 
them to deſperation. Hence aroſe the combination of Mharatta ſtates, and the ſpeedy 


downfall of the Timour family, — andes. 6. and was very 


rapidly completed. 
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pupil, caſt the rays of arrival at a'moſt en period, and the 
contents were underſtood. 


It cannot be concealed from your judgement, penetrating as the 
ſun, that I, though through the divine grace, fully conſcious of the 
inſtability of this world and its affairs, yet am much wanting in my 
duty to God, and feel ſhame before his holy prophet. How, then, 
can I pretend to perfection? Nevertheleſs, compared with fome 
of the preſent day, acting to the extent of my ability in ſubmiſſion 
to the orders of God and obedience to the tenets of our faith, (while 
the reins of ſovereign controul were in the hands of your majeſty,) 
purely out of reſpect to the divine laws, I never moved my foot 
beyond my proper boundary, or engaged in any operation or attempt 
without your royal permiſſion. Of this declaration, he who'pene- 
trates all things, open and concealed, witneſſes the truth, +» : 

At length it was eſtabliſhed with certainty, that, during your 
majeſty's illneſs, the eldeſt prince F having uſurped abſolute ſway 
over public affairs, meditated to promulgate the tenets of Hindoos 
and other infidels, and to ſubvert the religion of the bleſſed prophet. 
The miſt of atheiſm was obſcuring the whole empire, and the con- 
troul of regulation was dropped from your hands. Not one of the 
ſervants of the' preſence dared to repreſent to your majeſty the true 
ſtate of affairs. Notwithſtanding his inability, conceiting himſelf 


0 Shaw Jehaun muſt have accuſed him of ſpiritual pride. 
t Dara Shekkoh. 
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equal to empire, Dara Shekkoh * depoſed you majeſty, his patron 
and protector, which event was declared to me in Firmauns, written 
in your majeſty's own hand. 


On theſe accounts, dreading leſt delay, in repairing diſaſters which 
threatened ruin to the empire, ſhould hereafter be laid to my charge, 


and anxious to acquire merit with God and your majeſty, I marched 


from Boorahaunpore towards the preſence. At that period there 
was no one but the enemy of the Faith with your majeſly, to make 
enmity a crime. 


Not, however, to regard my mere declarations, (as victory and 
ſucceſs come not without the divine aid, which is the conſequence 
of obeying the laws of God) ſuppoſing my intentions not to have 
been juſt and acceptable to the Almighty, how could this dependant 
on his court have been diſtinguiſhed by ſuch repeated inſtances of 
his favour ? +, 


If, during the life of your majeſty, the plans of Dara Shekkoh 
had taken effect, and the empire become darkened by infidelity and 
error, and the laws of religion loſt their ſplendour, it would have 
proved difficult for you to have anſwered for ſuch events at the great 


* Eldeſt ſon of Shaw Jehaun, and meant by him as his ſucceſſor. bee 
into the hands of Aurungzebe, he was beheaded. A moſt affecting account is given 
by Bernier of the misfortunes of this unhappy prince. See Bernier's Voyage to * 
in Churchill's collection. 5 

t How ſimilar is this to the language of Cromwell and his fanatics! 
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day of retribution, compared with which calamity, what has occured 
by the will of the diſpoſer of empire, demands your thankfulneſs *, 


Your claims of gratitude upon me for my education are more than 
[ am equal to diſcharge; and it is impoſlible that, forgetting all 
your tenderneſſes, I ſhould for a ſhort-lived exiſtence wilfully give 
anguiſh to the heart of my protector. I know not, except in 
according with the will and decree of God for the welfare of our 
religion and country, what injury has been done by me to your 
majeſty? The inſurrection of prince Shujah + is concealed from 
no one, nor can it be ſuppoſed to proceed from aught but your 
majeſty's invitation of him to Agra, As his troops have marched 
from Patna with deſigns of diſturbance and contention, and are 
arrived at Benares, I have written to my ſon to advance that way, 
and ſhall myſelf follow him from Dhely, If it is the will of God 
that my heart ſhull be ſatisfied with the affairs of that quarter, 1 
will prepare for your majeſty's Removal in a way that I think ex- 
"—_ of my duty. 


With reſpect to the promotions and gifts I have conferred on 
various perſons, had I not fince the period (when from all quarters 
the whirlwinds of rebellion aroſe) ſo ated, how would theſe men, 
the ſervants of gold, have attached themſelves to me; or, without 
this, how would my plans have ſucceeded ? If the titles 1 have 


* Shaw Jchaun was dethroned and impriſoned by this canting hypocrite, his ſon. 
+ Third ſon of Shaw Jchaun, who, after repeated defeats by the troops of Aurung- 
zebe, fled to Arracan, where he periſhed miſcrably with his unfortunate family. 
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granted are candidly compared with thoſe formerly conferred, it 
may, perhaps, appear which men were moſt worthy of ſuch 


honors. 


Relating to the evil intentions of Dara Shekkoh, what the Begum * 
has told you is but the firſt bud of them, When his wickedneſs of 
heart and inward principle ſhall be made fully known, it will be. 
Op 8 
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Extras from the Sanſerit Book intitlel Serebau- 
gabut Poran---- Tranſlated by Jonn MaAnsRALT, 
Anno 1677-- Continued from No. III. p. 262. 


SO Govind bid Gur to go and kill Moor, but he could not pre- 
ſently do it, but it was an equal fight, and then Govind took his 
weapon into his hand, and with it cut off his five heads, and be 
died. And Moor had ſeven ſonnes, who began to fight with 
Govind: the oldeſts name was Tomb, of the ſecond Unzreek, the 
third Serebund, the fourth  Bibbableſoo, the fifth Burſoo, the 
fixth Nubbiſſoaub, the ſeventh, Burros: and they all armed-them- 
ſelves to fight with Govind, and with weapons innumerable, and 
fought with him; but he with his Chuckur cut all their weapons, 
and alſo cut off all their heads, having firſt cut off their hands and 


feet. And becauſe Govind had killed the Droga Moor, therefore he 


took the name of Moarareete (killer of Moor.) And Nurruck 
Rojah had news of all this, how his Droga and Droga's ſonns were 
killed and ſo many ſoldiers, and ſo went to fight with Govind, and 
fought with many weapons with him; ſo Govind ſent his Chuckur 
to bring his head, which did. And the Dewtas ſaw it, and highly 
W and ſaid, None before were able to fight with Nur- 


v U 
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ruck, and you have ſent your commands and brought his head 
6 and they ſaid to him that all evill and good were made by him 7 
your creation was alike; but, according to each creatures ſtrength, 
each are good or bad by obeying or diſobeying what commanded; 
and therefore it is that you have aſſumed body merely to encourage 
(the good) and chaſtiſe the wicked; and as Nurruck hath acted, 
*« ſo he hath received: and you chaſtiſe others for their own good, 
«© after that by learning and underſtanding, they may learn; and 
whatever you do, it is not for your pleaſure or profit you get by 
it, but merely out of love of the world, and to make it better 
" and thoſe in it.“ \ 


And the Earth heard this, and at it cryed, and faid to Govind, 
Thus tis by your order that I am, and tis a great weight that 1 
have on my head, and this you know ; and the wicked people, and 
thoſe that have no love, thoſe I am no longer able to bear, and all 
along I have complained hereof to you ; and now tis my ſonne 
Nurruck that is my child, I thought that he would have bin good, 
and that I ſhould have had a great deal of comfort in him but 
afterwards proved other wiſe and a very rogue; and be was very 
burthenſome for me to bear, and now you having killed him, I am 
much at eaſe, and my burthen ſeems not ſo troublefome. © You T 
deſire to pardon my fin or offence in having ſuch a ſon—You made 
the Dewtas firſt for your own pleaſure, then the world and the three 
| Muſſuddees,—Burmabh, Biſnah, and Manhadeeb ; and you are the 
governor of them all, and you remain in the underſtanding of all 
beings, and thus you remain:—ſo that you (inſtill) into all creatures 


this principle, that if they be wicked they muſt expect puniſhment 
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accordingly ;-—and) if good, chen pleaſure accordingly ; and from 
whence they came they muſt retume-againe, and give an account of 
to the love of you, and you cannot attain thereto, and why ?—tis 
becauſe they have not a right underſtanding of the Bead: and now 
for the love of thoſe that ſeek: you, you have aſſumed body, and 
have by two or three things made them to underſtand by acting as 
near as they cin to you; and ſo by litfle and little you let them 
underſtand you, and attain to the love of you, and a nearneſs of 
you. Now this Nurruck, my fon, that is dead, tis well for him 
N eee eee 
e 4011-31439” £23 963 


And Wah Gi er to Gord Gans ws As 


OT ey x” ee att. .coinver eo ranch, and 
takeing theſe you reſide in every creature and thing in the world ;— 
and thoſe things in which yau reſide, being the whole world and all 

things in it, theſe things think that they are theraſelves and gover- | 
ſome enemies, and the like, and why is this ?but-only that beings 
are made all 6:ocu/!'* by Bi/nameia and Biſnameia did all this to 
make the affairs of the world, otherwiſe it would have been at a 
ſtand ; and by this 670cull, or want of underſtanding, one faith that 


. It is eaſy to perceive that this Purana has been tranſlated through the medium of a 
Perſian verfion—(. 95 (Goun,) Ms (Bocull,) , (Fikur,) &c. &c. 
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the ſoule and body is not God, but is a ly, for God hach not bay | 
and therefore you having a defire to make them to underſtand and to 
give them a ſign, you became Purmaut, (i; e. God-ſample; of N 
and ſo you left a ſample of yourſelfe in every thing in living thing - 
you reſide in the ſoul thereof, and in (other) things you refide'alfs 
in their qualities, as hardneſs, ſoftneſs, heat, cold, &. un man 
and other (beings) that conſiſt of ſoule and body. when the foule, * 
(i. e. God Purmaut, or ſample) leaves it, the body which did comiiſt 
of five elements, called Punchabut, return each to their proper ele- 
ments from whence they came, and thoſe that are Ratie Fue, ot 
ſenſitive creatures, as /rees, herbs, &c. they conſiſt but of Teenebus, 
or three elements, viz. earth, water, and fire=and yet, notwith: 
ſtanding their ſoules have left their bodies, ſtill they are uſefull for 
man, and retain Purmaut, or the ſample of God, as hardneſs, &c. 
whereby they become uſefull to man: — and thus you are, and thus 
you make yourſelfe. Now I ſee you: your face—and'naveliwand 
feet—ſeem to me like a Sad-flower, or red lilly; and I ſee yon 
pleaſure and ſport yourſelf with the world, and you are the ſeed 
| thereof, and your heart or mind is always perfect and whatever 
you do is to carry on the affairs of the world, and not for any pleas 
ſure or advantage of your ſelf&—for you cannot be made merrier 
than you always are: and therefore, though firſt of all you made 
the world for your own pleaſure, yet when it was made it was ſo 
perfect that nothing could be added thereto ; ſo that now what you 
do is for love of the world, and not pleaſure to yourſelf,” 4) 
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of his followers requeſted of him a camel to ride, as, from over- 


marching, walking was become difficult. The Prophet replied, 


„ I will give thee a camel's colt.” The man was vexed, and ex- 


claimed. What ſhall I do, O Prophet of God, with a colt, 


«« Want a camel to ride, for I have not ſtrength to march on foot.” 
Mahummud ſmiled, and faid, ** Didſt thou ever ſee a camel that 


bad not been a colt?” SAG FT LR 


| # 
2 4 : 


AE diy, ede Prophet Laid, „ My father 


« wants thee.” The Prophet replied, ls not thy father the man 


„that has white in his eyes? * Certainly not,” ſaid the man, 


r 12 filing, faid, N thou fooliſh fellow, 


"Thi hin as een e 
a work, of which Captain Scott has nearly finiſhed the tranſlation: be ſhortly means 
to. publiſh-it, with che letters of Aulumgeer, in a Miſcellany. og 


PR * 
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*« didſt thou ever ſee a man whoſe eyes were not ſurrounded by 


„ white ? ” Bu) 8 


Mahummud and Ali were once eating dates together, when the 
former placed all the ſhells on the plate of the latter unperceived, N 
and, when they had finiſhed, ſaid, He who has moſt ſhells muſt 
„have eaten moſt dates. No,” fays Ali, © he ſurely muſt 
have eaten moſt who has ſwallowed the ſhells alſo.” — 


Some time before the divine command to keep women from the 
public view was revealed, the Prophet and his wife, Ayeſha, were 
ſitting together, when Zohauk, a celebrated and valiant chief of 
Medina, but who was hideouſly ugly, came to pay him a viſit. In 
the courſe of converſation he ſaid, ** I have at home, O Prophet, 
two concubines much excelling in beauty the woman who fits by | 
_ *© thee, and will, if thou chuſeſt, give thee one of them.” On 
this Ayeſha, affronted, ſaid, ** Pray, who is handſomeſt, thou or 
« thy women?” Bleſs thee,” ſaid Zohauk, neither of chem 
are equal to me in in benny. 1. 


An Arabian once, in a moſque where Ali was preſent, aid his 
prayers in ſuch an improper manner of pronunciation, as enraged 
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the Caliph, who, when he had ended, reproved him, and, hurling 
his ſlippers at his breaſt, commanded. him to repeat them; which 
the Arab did, with great propriety of tone and emphaſis. ' After he 
had done, ſays Ali, ©* Surely thy laſt prayers were better than the 
former.“ By no means,” replied the Arab,” ** for the firſt I 
fſaid from devotion to God, but the laſt from dread of thy 
'* llippers,” | | 


A Jew faid to the venerable Ali in argument on the truth of their 
religion, You had not even depoſited your Prophet's body in the 
earth, when you quarrelled among yourſelves.” Ali replied, 
% Our diviſions proceeded from the loſs of him, not concerning 
our faith; but your feet were not yet dry from the mud of the 
Red Sea, when you cried unto Moſes, ſaying, make us Gods 
like thoſe of the Idolaters, that we may worſhip them.“ The 
Jew was n . 


A perſon complained to Ali, faying, A man has declared he 
*++ dreamt that he flept with my mother, may I not inflict upon him 
the puniſhment of the law ?—what is it?” Ali replied, © Place 
him in the ſun, and beat his ſhadow ; for what can be inflicted 
on an imaginary crime but imaginary correction? 
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A cavalry officer having had his horſe ſtolen, went about te 
ſtreets, inquiring after him. One ſaid to him, it was your own 
fault, why did you not take care of him? Another remarked, that 
it muſt have been the negligence of his ſlave. in not locking the 
door; while a third faid, the porter of your inn was in fault in not 
watching the gate. Very true, ſaid the officer, I find ve 
««. were the only perſons guilty of offence, and that the thief _ 


js free from fault.“ 


[ 


A ſoldier was riding a vicious mule, when ſtarting at ſomewhat 
in the road, the bridle broke, and he ran away. A friend meeting 
the ſoldier, inquired where he was riding ſo furiouſly. '* Wherever 
my mule . ” ſaid the ſoldier. 


* 


* ; 1 
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| Aflim relates, that Haroon was once cating his evening meal, 
when a roaſted kid was ſet before him. An Arab of the deſert 

paſſing, the Caliph ordered him to fit down and partake, which he 

did with a ravenous appetite. ** Why, thou teareſt the animal with 
« ſuch fury,” ſaid Haroon, ** as if its fire had butted thy child to 
++ death.“ That is not the caſe,” replied the Arab; but thou 
4 lookeſt upon it with ſuch a grudgeful and e eye, as if its 
mother had given thee ſuck,” < (166 hiv 
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THIS valuable work, originally written in Arabick by Aafim, of 
Cufa, appears to have been tranſlated into Perſian by Mohammed Ibn 
Ahmed al Muftowf, by order of Koam Addoulab, who was governor 
of Khoarezm and Khoraſſan. Like the Chronicle of A Tabari, it 
is probable that the original Arabick of Aaſim's Tarikh is either 
totally loſt, or to be found only in fragments: as Mirkhond and 
other hiſtorians who frequently give-paſſages from Arabian authors 
in their original language, content themſelves with quotations from 
the n ( Tarjumab,) or Perſian tranſlation of this work 
copies of which are in the Editor's collection, and one in poſſeſſion 
of the Rev; Mr. Gerrans, from which ſome extracts, tranſlated | 
by that leamed Orientaliſt, have been given in the former numbers 
of theſe Collections. The proper title of the work is n us | 
(or the Book of Conqueſts) by 5, pci ,, al (Ahmed Ben 
Aafim “, of Cufa.) It is divided into two volumes, or parts. The 
hiſtory of Mohammed and his ſucceſſors, Abubecre, Omar, and 


Sp + 
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Oknin, « occupies the firſt volume; the ſecond deſcribes the tranſac- 
tions which occurred during the Khalifat of Ali, and the ſtate of 
i ages ets eee + * 
| IG? ran *. vg 

The, ae oft Nubia. Al eee ee 
undertaken by order of Omar, who ſucceeded Abubegrs jinjtheygth” 
year of the Hegirah, (A. C. 634) and held the Khalifat ten years. 
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ceded to that quarter with twenty thouſand meh, or perhaps rather 


moet and when he arrived in the land of Nubia; he tit Joſe his 


woaps over the country, ſo chat eee ene OM. 
r faughter, 


7 5; 4: SIS ty. 9948! G3 Chtz K+ 


When e of: Nadia. dan acide lacs thin, hoy 


aſſembled from all ſides e the amber of above an hundred thou- | 


ſand men, and prepared to meet the Muſulmans, and engaged them 
in ſuch a manner, that the Muſulmans had never ſeen the like—for 


ſo many heads and hands were cut off, ſo many eyes ſpierced by 


arrows, and ſo many ſhields and ſuits of armour flung away,—that 
they exceeded all calculation, One of the Muſulmans has declared, 
Never did we behold people more dextrous in managing the bow, 
or who ſhot their arrows with more certain aim, than the inha- 
5 bitants of Nubia. Ever now and then one of them would place 


*+« himſelf juſt oppoſite ſome particular Muſulman, and, whilſt he 


<« fitted his arrow to the bow, would aſk him with a loud voice, 


In what limb or part of your body do you chuſe that I ſhould | 


hit you? The Muſulman, un would, 


n — "Oo 


Tura Onyu Aar gave orders for marching imo Nubia, und pro- 


* 
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„ perhaps, anſwer, on ſuch or ſuch a part, The Nubian would 

*« inſtantly hit him on that very ſpot, and never miſled his aim.“ 

The Imam Mohammed Wakedi (to whom may God be merciful) 
relates an anecdote on the authority of an old man of Hamir, who- 
was in thoſe battles, and ſaid, ** We drew up our forces in. the 
«« Deſert, and engaged the Nubians. In a few minutes * I counted 
an hundred and fifty bodies fallen on the ground, whom the 
% Nubian archers had ſhot, the eyes of each being pierced with 
their arrows. In this manner we fought with them, until the 
** Almighty put them to confuſion, and gave us a ſignal victory, 
«« Vaſt numbers of them we flew ; thoſe who ſurvived fled to the 
Deſert and the foot of the mountain, and Omru Aas did not take 
5 any pains to purſue them,” &c. 
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Phoenician Inſeription in Mala Explained by 
the Rev. Sanus HNL RT, F. S. A. Ge. ina 
Letter to W. Ousxrxr, Eſq. Editor of the 
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| Weymouth Street, | 
2 140. 
| Dear Sir, | vc 


———— nn. 
between the Phenicians aud the natives of this iſland, is grounded 
on too many authorities to admit of aidoubt ; but; were it other- 
wiſe, what here is offered to your notice comes ſo fully to the point, 
as as CT W oy. 


'In tuming over Biſhop Gibſon's ue end er II. p. 735,1 I 
met with the Appoints] ; | 


n . Keon Gelbi. Gaer, not far from Kaer- 
* Phylli, in the way to Marchnad.y wayn ; I obſerv'd (as it ſeem'd_ 
to me) a remarkable monument, which may perhaps deſerve the 
notice of the curious. It is well known by the name of N naen 
«« bir, and is a-rude ſtone pillar of a kind of quadrangular form. 


Pe, 
" 
-—— 
VU „ 
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about eight foot high; with this inſcription, to be * e. 
1 wards, b WA Wy. - 
\ 
F yy ch 


VEFROTR) 


| | N | 333K 
+ It ſtands not erect, but ſomewhat inclining ; whether caſually, 
or that it was ſo intended, is uncertain, Cloſe at the bottom of 
it, on that fide it inclines on, there is a ſmall bank or intrench. 
ment, incloſing a ſpace of about fix yards; and in the nudft 
« thereof a ſquare area, both which may be better delinaed chan 
© deſcrib'd: | 


3. The bed oe 
in the midſt 6 it, 


c. The place where | 
OT 
. 4 (Ts 4 


. 4 4 #2 5 
+ 998 


I ſuppoſe, that in the bed or area in the midſt, a perſon has been 
« inter'd ; and that the inſcription muſt be read Tefroiti or Deſſrorti ; 
which is doubtleſs the ſame with the Britiſh proper name Dyvrod, 
** expreſſed otherwiſe in Latin Dubrotus, and N 2 

Whether the monument thus deſcribed doth Kill sls, 110 
not been able to learn; but how rudely ſocver the inſcription be 


copied, the characters it confiſts of are clearly Pbanirian. Inſtead, 
therefore, of adopting the explanation above, I conceive it ſhould 
be. read "JI Nun ſru. which intimates that the fone was there 
reared" fs, "Pr * e ee | 


particular events, many paſſages of the Bible will hen whilfthe- 
bank which ſurrounds-the one in queſtion, appears- to imply, that 
meetings were here holden for the purpoſe of traffick, when ſhips 
with new. cargoes arrived: at the ſame'time that the eminence of 
the ſtation afforded opportunity for EY the. — country, 
by ſignal, of every freſh anivalt- 


Should this ipporalt er-166 likely Hats that the monument 
were intended to commemorate ſome treaty. between a ſettlement of 
Phamioiane: and» the tavives; document are not wanted to fivour. 
that / oonjecture for hoe ver · will conſider the- de vice: ot tlie earlieſt 
coinz-ſtiled: Brieifh , and pure them with thoſe lately diſcovered 
ins Jerſoyy. othiers* of ther Fheetrieiatr ſettlomerts in Spain, and of 
the mother. country: itſelf, (particularly. Berytur. See Bayer's Eſſay 
De Ja. Lengua de lar Penices, at the end of Din Gabriel's Salluſt, 
p. 376) will need ub evidence to connterante” the opinion; that 
commercial:fatories were eſlablifhet weſtward; and particularly in 
this iſland, for providing en un, 2 e 
ceive them. ; 


Lam, Deer Sir 
Samut HzNI xv“ 
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Geographical Extrafts from the Perſian MS. 
intitled m ca; (Nozhat al Coloub)— Tranſla- 
ted by W. OvsELey, Ejq.----Continued Jn 
No. III. p. 281. 
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The road from Niſhapour to Sarkheſh. 


„ Wop Cy Candy ly oy 3 E/ 3), Sh U Vikas 3 
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From Niſhapour to the village of Bad - - - - © Farſangs. 
(Here the road to Heri turns off on the right bend) 

From Bad to the village of Hhakeſtery = = 565 
thence to Rebar (a caravanſera) - = 23 
thence to the Rebat of Abkeineh - - - - 7 
(Here are two ſteep declivities, of half a farſang each) 
From thence to the town of Sarkheſh - - - 6 
Total from Niſhapour to Sarkheſh forty-one farſangs 
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rg ww. 
From Meru to Khoarezm. 
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From Meru to the village of Sakkery 5 Farſangs 
—— thence to Abdan Kunge - '- - 10 
— thence to the Rebat of Sura - - 8 
— thence to the Chab Khat  - - - - 5 
—— thence to the Chah Sahebi - - - - ä 7 

7 

7 


—— thence to the Chah Murden - - - - = 
——— thence to the Rebat Shagird li 
(Of this ſtage about two thouſand yards or paces are 
over barren ſand) | 
From thence to Sekabad' . - - 7 


| > 
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From thence to the Rebat Tahery - - - - - 6 Farſangs 


) 


——— thence to the Rebat Poudneh - -< 5. 
— thence to the town of Duhaa, belonging o | 

the province of Khoarezm - <« 9 
— thence to the town of Khurbend - - - - 7 
—— thence to the Rebat Dehani Sheer - 5 
(Near this are two hills ſeparated by a narrow paſs - 

through which the river Faihoun rapidly flows) 
From thence to Tednour -, <a ,o \e.. ci.e wc qi 


— thence to the town of Hezaraſp „% 10 xt C48 


—— thence to the village of Zaroun «= < = = 
——— thence to Rahemſin « n 
—— thence to Anderſal < - dvb! 
— thence to the town of Pouran 

„ RP PAD TH 


capital of the province of Khoarezm) = 6 2 


Total from Merou to Khoarezm by this road one 
hundred and twenty-four * farſangs. 


„The reader will find, both in this and in the fam of the former oute from 


Niſhapour to Serkheſh, an error in the calculation, which, however, may be eaſily 
reQified. But before I can correR any miſtakes in the names of places, occaſioned 
either by the redundancy, the omiſſion, or the miſapplication of diacritical points, or 
any fimilar inaccuracy, I muſt e 


ſome other copy of the ſame work. 
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eee ee who 
has tranſmitted it to poſterity, utterly unaware of the value or nature 
of the communication. In his ſecond book de Cele; c. 13. he thus 
expreſſes himſelf : ** It remains for us now to ſpeak concerning the 
TT whether it be worradle -or: fixed, ind; | 
«What is its form, i reſp Tituation, all ds not hold be. 
* ſame opinion z for moſt perſons, that is to ſay, * thoſe who 


* ene of an pee perſuaſion ; they affirm, that vx * 
is in the centre; and that the Earth, Ein hel one of the flars, ... 8 
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* and revolving round that centre, produces night and day. — 
el Teps Tyy Ira av, xarouuer ds Tuba cpu, Nr ονν em pv Yap Tv 
perou ITP du, Pani, Ty d v, i roy agg ora, unh Pepopeeroy vg. 
To fg, WKTE TE Xa 1pepay Tory This ancient doctrine of the 
Italian ſchool, this moſt diſtin ſummary of the ſyſtem long after. 
wards illuſtrated by Copernicus and Newton, but here tranſmitted 
mechanically by a philoſopher who underſtood nothing of its mean- 
ing, is mentioned alſo by Plutarch; who, on the contrary, com- 
prehended its principle, and ſhewed, that by rue, YR, was meant 
the sUn, For, in his life of Numa, in which he affirms that the 
plan of the Temple of Veſta (in the centre of which the vg aofegor 
was maintained) was built with alluſion to this ſyſtem of the uni- | 
verſe, he ſays,—** The Pythagoreans believe the Vn to be in the 
centre of the univerſe, and the earth to be neither fixed nor cen- 
{© tral, but in continual motion round the PVR.“ Yet, in another 
place, ſpeaking of the ſame doctrine, he ſays,—** Some ſay the 


© HELIUS is in the centre of the whole ;” rw; de hνE,, ri Tow 
HAION—though, in the ſame treatiſe he mentions Philolaus, as a 
teacher in the Pythagorean ſchool, maintaining that the earth was 
carried in circular rotation round the pyR ; xux\w regipepeo Yiu Tags 
To ITP“. And he indirectly acknowledges his aſſent to that fub- 
lime hypotheſis when he ſays, ** Ariſtarchus and Seleucus afterwards 
«« exhibited the ſame ; the firſt only on conjecture, but the latter 
bringing it to demonſtration.” Ariſtarchus, who, like Gallileo, 
was accuſed of impiety for daring openly to avow it, has deſeribed 


De placitt. Phils. It is of no conſequence tothe argument, whether Plutarch was 
er was not the author of this work. 7 — | 3K | 
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the ſyſtem with the utmoſt perſpicuity: The uaL1vs,” ſays he, 
remains immoveable, but the earth is carried round the naL1vs, 
as round the circumference of a circle occupying the centre of its 
orbit.“ *®. | 2 I'D 


If we conſider the whole of this ſtatement, and attend to the con- 
tradiction of the expoſitions of this ſyſtem given ſeverally by 
Ariſtotle and Plutarch, we ſhall not be inclined to repoſe an equal 
confidence in the former as a reporter of that doctrine, or to expreſs 
an equal miſtruſt of the latter, with the learned profeſſor Meiners in 
his Hiſtoria Dactrinæ de Vero Deo. For the laſt of thoſe two phi- 
loſophers clearly diſcerns the ſcheme of the hypotheſis, and under- 
ſtands the central yyR to be the sud. But the former, imagining 
that the. Pythagoreans intended the word xu to ſignify the ſame as 
aibyp, ETHER, becauſe ** the higher and more remote regions of 
*© ſpace,” ſays he, are replete with the element of fre; rare 
vag av Thy HT POE «5+—miſapprehends the real intention of the 
hypotheſis, and enters upon his ſubje& under the impreſſion. of an 
error which vitiates the whole ſequel of his diſcourſe; as may be 
more fully ſhewn on another occaſion. His learned panegyriſt, and 
paraphraſt in this paſſage, has adopted the ſame error in p. 305. 

Etenim opinati ſunt (ſc. Pythagorei) 1G6NEM, vel zTHERA, 
mediam mundi partem occupaſſe, circa quam terra cæteraque cœ- 
*+* leſtia. corpora moveantur. And again, at p. 309, ſpeaking of 
Plutarch, he interprets vg, in the paſſage produced above from his 
Numa, to ſignify iber; although it is ſo evident, from the 


* Archimedes, not, Menag, in Philelaum, Diog. Laert. See Bayley's Dick. riflarchue. 
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authorities I have already brought together, that it Dias to Miner un- 
derſtood to mean the Sun. | 


From 8 the Pythagoreans derived this doctrine we are in- 
ſtructed by the concurring judgement of the learned worlds, ancient 
and modern, who agree in the opinion, that it was brought by 
Pythagoras into Italy from Eo vrT * ; that is to fay, from the very 
country from whence I am now ſuppoſing the ancient Greeks to 
have received the term of rx, as a denomination for the ſun, 

The double ſenſe which we thus diſcover in the word vg, con- 
formably with an ancient idiom, and the effect produced by the 
ſubſequent introduction of the word yawgs, partially uſurping upon 
that ancient ſignification, appear to have furniſhed an occaſion for 
various equivocations in the philoſophies of Greece. For in Magna 
Gracia, many ancient Greek words and ſignifications of words 
were retained, that were become obſolete in Greece proper, through 
its contiguity and frequent intercourſe with Afia, the fertile ſource 
of all its novelties. Hence it may have happened, that the primary 
force of Tug being loſt, it was perverted, by the officious expounders 
of the Italian ſyſtem, to ſignify excluſively the element of fire dif- 
tributed throughout the univerſe ; by which ſingle error the whole 
of that great truth was upſet, the ſyſtem became inverred, and innu- 
merable conceits ſprouted forth, vainly pretending to explain the 


* Sce Panth. Egypt. Prolegomena. p. e. and references. Hif. Philſoph. Brucker. 
Hiſt. Aftronom. Windler. And Stanley's Lives of the Philoſephers. P. Ix. e. 1. 
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n , | 
of n. 


| Ani Yeiv'we iagy Wakd to obſerve, by the way, that it is not 
improbable that the celebrated dance, which obtained among the 
Greeks the name of yuMHIc, may exhibit another traditionary | 
veſtige of this ancient aſtronomical doctrine. Some learned writers 
have conſidered the evolutions of the chorus on the Greek ſtage as 
having had reſpect originally to the motions of the heavens and the 
heavenly bodies; and although this ſuppoſition may ſeem whimfical 
to ſuch as look no farther back than to the perfection of the Greek 
drama, yet it will not appear improbable if we aſcend to thoſe far 
remoter ages, in which many cuſtoms received their origin, that 
were. retained in practice long after their primitive defign was for- 
gotten. The Pyxxnrc dance,” fays the learned Mr. Bryant, 
«« was originally an Egyptian dance—practifed by the prieſts— 
round a large fire in honour of the Sun, whoſe orbit they affected 
« to deſcribe.” * On the aſſumption of this curious fact, it is 
poſſible that the cuſtom, inſtituted in an age of primitive light, may 
have paſſed into a ceremony of fidereal ſuperſtition, and finally have 
degenerated into a practice without any defign. ** There is reaſon 
« to think,” ſays Mr. Bryant, that the circular dances of the 
©+« Derviſes over the Eaſt are the remains of theſe ancient cuſtoms.” 
But may we not extend this remark far beyond the countries of the 
Derviſes ; even into that new world, into which numerous tribes 
migrating eaſtward at an extremely early era from the north of Aſia, 


* Analyſis. Ant. Myth. Vol. I. p. 286. 
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and traverſing the narrow ſtreights which ſeparate the Aſiatic and 
American continents, carried with them this inveterate practice? 
The following account, given mn an eye witneſs, is well an 
of collation here. | 0 


The firſt night of our arrival at Malden, (in Upper Canada) 
ſays this intereſting traveller, ** juſt as we were retiring to reſt, near 
«© midnight, we were moſt agreeably entertained with the ſound of 
their muſic (i. e. of the Indians) on the iſland of Bois Blanc: 
*© Eager to hear more of it, and to be witneſs of their dancing, we 
© procured a boat, and immediately croſſed the river to the ſpot 
„ where they were aſſembled. The dancers conſiſted chiefly. of 
++ ſquaws, (or Indian women) to the number of twenty or there. 
„ abouts, who ftanding in a circle, with their faces inwards, and 
«© their hands folded round one another's necks, moved, thus linked 
together, ſideways, round a ſmall fire, After the women had 
«« danced for a time, a larger fire was kindled, and the men aſſem- 
«© bled from different parts of the iſland, to the number of fifty or 
* ſixty, to amuſe themſelves in their turn, There was little more 
«« variety in their dancing than in that of the women. They firſt 
„ walked round the fire in a large circle, cloſely, one after another, 
marking time with ſhort ſteps to the muſic ; the beſt dancer was 
«« put at their head, and gave the ſtep ; he was alſo the principal 
++ ſinger in the circle. After having made one round, the ſtep was 
altered to a wider one, and they began to amp with great vebe- 
** mence on the ground; and every third or fourth round, making 
little /caps off the ground with both feet, they turned their faces 
to the fire, and o. Ü ry THEIR HEADS, going fideways.” At laſt, 
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«+ having made a dozen or two rounds, towards the end of which 

each of them had begun to ſtamp on the ground with incon- 
«« ceivable fury, but particularly the principal dancer, they all gave 
* a loud ſhout at once, and the dance ended. 


If the reader will take the trouble to compare the account of theſe 
dances given by this traveller, and particularly the war dance pre- 
paratory to battle, with the accounts of the pyrrhic and ſimilar 
dances in Meurſius s Laconicu, L. 2. c. 12. and elſewhere, he muſt 
ſtrongly ſuſpect, that a community of origin can alone account for the 
ſingular analogy he will diſcover between them. They were, fays 
Pollux, ** terrific dances,” ogynuale Jupara—** which they danced 
* im à ring or circle,” unorgoxa oexupeo—** in honour of Dionyſus,” 
em: Avorves, What was meant by Dionyſize, Macrobius may inform 
us: In facris hæc religioſi arcani obſervatio tenetur, ut SoL, cum 
in ſupero, id eſt, in diumo hemiſpherio eſt, Apollo vocitetur : 
cum in infero, id eſt, nof#urno, Dronygsus F.*” Hence he was 
alſo called NuxTeaog, quaſt nofurnus Sol: parallel dances were like- 
wiſe practiſed by women in honour of Artemis, or the moon. 
Theſe, Atheneus obſerves, were practices of very great antiquity, 
though latterly diſcontinued by all the Greeks, excepting thoſe of 
Lacedzmon; who retained them as preliminary to war, mgoyuprare 
vow 74 rogue f, In their earlier uſe they were not fo reſtricted, 


„ Welde's Travels through North America in 179 5-6-7. - + Saturn. I. 18. 

t The plate in Hieron. Mercurialis de Arte Gymn. which exhibits the dancers in 
two adverſe parallel lines, is certainly defective in reſpe& of the ancient practice, 
though it may repreſent ſome modern variety, in its declining ſtate in Sparta. 
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as appears from the paſſage in Apollonius Rhodius, referred to by 
Mr. Bryant. e | 2194 
8 


— e an diho fung Gaf¹ν⁶ 
KAION, em: xa&orss EQION ANOAAQNA, 


AM d AAIOMENOIE EYPYN XOPON ELETHEANTO, 


I. II. 696. 


They burned the thighs of the victim on the ſacred altar, invoking 
* the name of Apollo, and formed the wide dance round the flaming 


„% brands.” 


Such was once the general prevalence of a cuſtom, now, perhaps, 
only ſurviving in the foreſts of North America. 


I muſt, however, preſume to differ ſo far from my learned 
authority, as to queſtion the accuracy of the interpretation which it 
offers, in explanation of this cuſtom ; and which it conſiders as 
« affetting to deſcribe the 0RB81T or THE Sun ;“ for I conceive, 
that the revolution of a plurality of bodies round a fixed central fire, 
would but ill repreſent a circular motion in the ſun : whereas, as a 
repreſentation of the orbits of the ſeveral planets round the ſolar fire, 
nothing could be more aptly deviſed. It is thus that Milton de- 
ſcribes this moſt ancient soLAR $YSTEM, which the modem world 
has denominated Copernican. 


4 — —— What if THE SUN 
BE CENTER to the world, and other ſtars 
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By his attractive virtue and their own 


Incited, DANCE ABOUT HIM VARIOUS ROUNDS.? 
| P. Loft, viii. 122. 


It is ſtrictly analogical with that repreſentation diſplayed in the 
ſtructure of the Temple of Veſta, by means of a circular edifice, in 
the center of which a perpetual fire was maintained; and not leſs ſo 
in that other ancient Temple of the Sun in Thrace, mentioned by 
Macrobius, whoſe form, was circular, with an aperture left in the 
center of the dome in order to admit the light. Item in Thracia 
eundem haberi Solem atque Liberum accipimus ; quem illi—magni- 
fica religione celebrant, ut Alexander ſcribit: eigue Deo in colle 
Zilmiſſo ædes dicata eſt ſþecie rotunda, cujus medium interpatet 
tectum, ſummaque tecto lumen admittitur®.” Macrobius, however, 
ignorant of the true ancient ſyſtem, explains the ſtructure according 
to the vulgar error. Fable and pedantry have derived the name of 
this dance ** a Pyrrho Achillis filis, vel, 2 Pyrrbo quodam— 
0 from Pyrrhus, ſon of Achilles; or, from ſome other Pyrrhus.”+ 
Mr. Bryant is of opinion that it was a religious dance, denominated 

from fire: i. e. ah. That it may have been called from Ty, if its 
character was ſuch as has been here deſcribed, is highly probable ; 
but it muſt be the vx of the Egyptians, their my, IRA, or the 


fun. 


If any doubt now remains with the reader, that the muy, or vx, 
of the old Italians ſignified properly the s vu x—(the rien, vir a, of 


Loc. cit. + Ainſworth's DiQ. 
2 Z 2 
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the Egyptians—and the wegga, PERRA, of Lycophron)—he will, 
perhaps, ſurrender it to the authority of Copernicus, from whoſe 
hand the modern world has received the knowledge of the true ſolar 
ſyſtem ; and yet who, at the ſame time, faithfully acknowledges, 
that he was no more than 4 vehicle for tranſmitting to poſterity an 
ancient doctrine, which he received from the old Italian ſchool, and 
particularly from Nicetas, or Hicetas, a diſtinguiſhed philoſopher in 
it. InDE zgitur occaſionem nactus, c ET EGO de terra ns- 
© bilitate COGITARE,” *® 0 


Neither Ariſtarchus, Plutarch, Copernicus, Galileo, nor Newton, 
have any ſhare of invention in the broad ground of that hypotheſis, 
whoſe origin belongs to a period antecedent to the earlieſt dawn of 
heathen tradition ; thoſe philoſophers refer us to the channel 
through which they ſeverally received it; and I truſt that no aſtro- 
nomer will conſider me as wanting in eſteem for the ſublime object 
of his reſearches if I affirm, that we have not ſufficient evidence to 
authoriſe us to pronounce, that, without this traditionary hint tranſ- 
| mitted through the Pythagoreans, any of thoſe illuſtrious philoſo- 
phers would have offered this ſolution of the celeſtial problem, 


When we now take into our ſerious confideration—that we actu- 
ally do poſſeſs this great truth ;—that though its evidence has been 
progreſſively illuſtrated by the genius and labours of ſucceeding 
aſtronomers, it has nevertheleſs exiſted as a partial object of human 


* Pref. This frank avowal ſhews, beyond controverſy, that the doctrine of the 
Pythagoreans was abſolutely cauſative, and not merely confirmative, of Copernicus's 
hypotheſis, as Long would infinuate in his 4/ftronomy, ſect. 1602. 
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knowledge from time immemorial , and its pretenſions, expreſſed by 
« the earth's rotation round the central VR,“ have remained upon 
public record for nearly 2500 years; — we ſhall have little difficulty 
in concluding, that the Italic ſyſtem, diſguiſed and mutilated by the 
ignorance of reporters, was no other than that which its modern 
champions have aſſented it to be :=And further, that the internal 
evidence of aftronomical ſcience, concurring with the teſtimonies of 
hiſtory and language, ſhews, almoſt to demonſtration, that what 
the latter Greeks expreſſed by the word iu, helius, the more ancient 
expreſſed by that of ve, pyr, which word preſerved its primitive 
fignification longer in Italy than iri Greece, through the fluctuating 
nature of language : (for we muſt ever keep in mind that canon of 
etymology, . multa verba aliud nune oftendunt, aliud ante fignifi- 
cabant. ) Laſtly, that this word was originally derived from. 
the Egyptian wy, or the Sun. 


I half protract no farther this long, and I fear, tedious diſcuſſion; 
which I offer as little more than conjecture, and which I abandon 
to the judgement of the reader ; but ſhall take my leave with the | 
following obſervations. In all inveſtigations like the preſent, it is 
the matter brought forward in the progreſs of reſearch, which alone 
gives a value to the profeſſed object of inquiry; which is of im- 
portance, only ſo far as it furniſhes a centre for adapting and con- 
necting ſcattered: and inſulated fragments of antiquity. But theſe, 


* Sce Burnet de Originibus Rerum, Engliſh Tranſl, p. 96, 181, 188, 190. 
Bailly, Hift. de I Aftronemie ancienne, p. 18. Id. Lettres ſur les Sciences, p. 18, 19, 
31, 47, 212. Aftronomie, par M. de la Lande. 

t Varro de Ling. Lat. p. 1. 
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being enabled to unite, and contribute their ſeveral minute degrees 
of evidence, frequently conſtitute at laſt a compound body of im- 
portant teſtimony, tending to reſtore ſome order into the confuſion, 
and to diffuſe ſome light through the obſcurity, of the origins of 
ancient hiſtory. | 


Should I not have ſucceeded to the full extent of my undertake. 

ing, I flatter myſelf I ſhall, at all events, have fixed the quarter 
from whence the knowledge of the true ſolar ſyſtem was acquired b 
thoſe ancient ſages, who carried the ſcience of Egypt into the ſouth 
of Italy ; and ſhall alſo have pointed out the equivocation which 
occaſioned its loſs in Greece, and which engendered in its place ſuch 
wild and untenable theories. Should I, on the other hand, be fo - 
fortunate as to ſeem to have made good, as far as the preſent mode 
of diſcuſſion will allow, the whole of the argument, we ſhall then 
have acquired a glimpſe of three diſtin& points, diſcernible even in. 
the obſcurity of the fabulous ages, and indicating three important 
and ſucceeding periods of early Grecian hiſtory. 


Firſt, when the original occupants of Greece inhabited their 
country, antecedently to the entrance of any foreigners. 


Secondly, when ſubjects of the „rt Egyptian monarchy, (of 
which nothing remains in the form of hiſtory except in the Moſaic 
annals, though much in the way of fragment and tradition,) intro- 
duced themſelves into Italy and Greece, and on the coaſts of Aſia 
Minor. 
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Thirdly, when, after the extinction of that ancient kingdom, 
thoſe ſhores were viſited by tribes of Aſiatics from the neighbour. 
| hood of Phcenicia; and particularly of Arabians, of whoſe early 
influence in thoſe parts, I may, on a remote occaſion, hazard an 

opinion. 
I am, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours, &c. 

G. P. 


The Britiſh Critic, in his favourable mention of a part of theſe Conjectures, objects 
to the validity of Servius's diſtinction between yra and rogus ; Px lignorum 
© congeries, ROGUS cum ardere inceperit.” I ſhall not reſt this diſtinction on the 
authority of Servius, nor ſhall I difſemble, that another paſſage of the ſame 
commentator ſeems to contradit what he ſays in this place; but that the word xoGus 
does comprehend radically a notion of burning, is what I ſhall endeavour to prove more 
fully, when I venture to offer ſome examples of the influence of the Egyptian on the 
Greek and Latin languages, upon a ground not of conjecture, but of critical evidence. 
At preſent I ſhall content myſelf with aſſigning its etymon ; which is, the Egyptian 
word po , xo, (for the Egyptian has properly no g, but renders it by I or 4h.) This 
word ſignifies, 1 ſt, to burn, — ardere, incendere ; 2dly, a conflagration, = incendium ; 3dly, 
wood prepared for the purpoſe of burning, or ſtrictly fire-woed. Hence, the wood on 
which Abraham laid Iſaac for the facrifice, in Gen. xx11. 9. is expreſſed in the Egyp- 
tian verſion, Roc, and, with the Latin termination, RoGus ; or rather in the plural, 
« ſupra Rot. 
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Ode of Hariz— Tranſlated from the Perſian by 
WIrxLIAM Ovseiey, Eſq. 


THIS monkiſh habit which I wear ſhall ſerve as a pledge for wine; 
and this unmeaning volume “ ſhall be ſunk in an ocean of 


good liquor. 


How have I waſted life |—as far as I can look around, we owe our 
ruin to the love of wine and diſſipation. 


How remote is true meditation from the profeſſion of a Derveiſh, 
or a ſtate of poverty |—My breaſt is all on fire my eyes 
full of tears. | | 


„ The Koran, which ſome of the Mohammedan Souffes, or monks, through an 
affectation of exceſſive devotion and religious zeal, carried conſtantly in their boſoms. 
Hafi alludes to this cuſtom in the concluding diſtich of another ode: 
EN = 
% J have not ſeen, O Hafiz, any thing more delightful than your own verſes in that 
« Koran which you haye in your boſom.” 
Thoſe hypocritical Soufies, who in publick preached virtue and ſobriety, and in ſecret 
practiſed every vice, are the frequent objects of our poet's ridicule and ſatire. . 
3A 
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I ſhall not tell the ſtory of my enamoured heart to the world: or if 
I do tell it, it muſt be to the ſound of the harp or violin *. 


As the ſphere of the world thus moves round without intermiſſion, 
my head is giddy with a paſſion for the lovely cup-bearer, 
whilſt my hand ſeizes the goblet of wine. 


From a miſtreſs like thee, I can never turn away my heart Ves 
but if 1 do, at any time, it will be only from one of thy 
ringlets to another. ä 


When you ſhall be old, Hafiz, then depart from the wine tavern ; 


but firſt enjoy, whilſt young, the pleaſures of drinking and 


of convivial mirth. 


© Rebab, a violin of two ſtrings and a bow, See Dr, Shaw's Travels. 
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The Romance of Car Cavs, who reigned an 
bundred and fifty Years; and bis going to 
Maxenderaun to fight the Deeves *. Tranſlated 
From the Shah Namah Neſr, a Perſian MS. in 
the Britiſh Muſeum +, (Hyvz. by the ſame. 
Royal. 16 B. x1v.) 


IT is related that when king Cai Kobad | departed from this 
world, his ſon, Cai Causa d, aſcended the imperial throne, and 
placed on his head the diadem, emboſſed with precious ſtones. The 
univerſe flouriſhed through his liberality and juſtice; no one ſuffered 
from tyranny or oppreſſion : he aſſembled about him all the virtuous 
men and thoſe who ſpoke truth, and cauſed all the wicked, unjuſt, 
and thoſe who bore falſe witneſs, to be hanged. So that the land 
of Iraun was like the gardens of the bleſſed. After ſome time paſt 


This chapter is intitled in the original manuſcript—— 


Coles CL I) WS 3 234 Sv ob, gy wo wg ls 9 
+ See No. III. p. 218. 
t fg (Cai Kobad) the firſt monarch of the ſecond dynaſty of ancient Perfian 
kings, ſurnamed Catanians. 
Se (cui Caus) is ſuppoſed by ſome the Nimrod of ſeripture hiſtory, 
3A 2 
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in this manner, it happened that king Cai Caus made a feaſt one 
day as ſplendid and delightful as a banquet of Paradiſe, or the month 
Fervardin, and with the nobles of Iraun and the heroes renowned in 
war he quaffed wine, and enjoyed the harmony of muſical inſtru- 
ments; and during this conviviality a certain minſtrel came to the 
king's gate, and ſaid to the Chamberlain, Inform your ſovereign, 
„ Cai Caus, that I am a minſtrel, who come from the court of the 
king of Mazenderaun, * and wiſh to perform in the preſence of 
the Perſian monarch ſome airs of that country, and to ſing before 


„him to my harp.” 


When the Chamberlain heard this, he went to Cai Caus, and 
ſaid, ** A minſtrel is come, and ſtands at the king's gate, and wiſhes 
for the honour of admittance to the royal preſence.” The king 
ordered him to be brought ; and when the minſtrel came before him, 
he play'd one of the airs of Mazenderaun, and ſung forth the moſt 
extravagant praiſes of that country, expreſſing in his ſong that 
Mazenderaun was at all ſeaſons of the year a perfe& paradiſe—the 
air of it always temperate, never too hot nor too cold—perpetually 
yielding the roſes and other flowers of Spring. 


When king Cai Caus heard from the minſtrel theſe eulogiums of 
Mazenderaun, he fixed his heart upon the poſſeſſion of it, and told his 
chief warriors, Toos, F and Gudars, and Giou, and Roham, and 
Gurkeen, and Guſtebem, that he was determined on the conqueſt of 


C (Mazenderaun) a province bordering the Caſpian Sea to the ſouth. 
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that country, and would there ſtrike the kettle-drum of victory, and 
trample all the Deeve ® under his foot. 


When the Perſian warriors heard this they were confounded, and 
ſaid one to another, ** Surely the -king muſt be inſane and fooliſh, 
and in his folly has uttered theſe things; for none of the ancient 
„ kings ever thought of Mazenderaun, though before this time 
there have been many illuſtrious monarchs Where has exiſted 
ſuch a prince as Gemſheed? his equal will never be; for 
«© Deeves and Peries F, birds and fiſhes, all creatures were at his 
command, yet he never entertained the raſh deſign of conquering 
Mazenderaun— neither did Feridoun nor Manucheher, though 
„ abounding in wealth and treaſures, ever cheriſh ſuch a vain 
+ hope. Now, this king will not liſten to our advice; the only 
* remedy left is to ſend for Zaul ꝓ the ſon of Saum, who may have 
*« ſufficient influence to diſſuade the king from this enterprize, 
«« for he will take in good part the counſel of Zaul, whether it 
„accord with his own deſires or not, when he rejects the advice 
of all others.” They accordingly diſpatched a meſſenger to Zaul, 
who, on hearing what had happened, immediately ordered his 
horſe to be capariſoned with his ſaddle and furniture decorated with 
gold, and mounting him, ſet forward on his journey. When the 


„ 422 A Dive or Deeve is repreſented in Perſian pictures, as a frightful monſter with 
horns, tuſks, long talons, a tail, &c. but may, perhaps, be here tranſlated a northern 
ſavage, or a barbarian. 

+ % A Peri or fairy An imaginary creature, beautiful and amiable : A contraſt 
to the Dive or malignant and hideous dæmon. 

1 wu Son of gl 
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heroes and nobles of Traun* knew of Zaul's arrival, they haſtened 
to welcome him, and explained to him the nature of their buſineſs : 
„King Caus,” replied Zaul, ' is an obſtinate and ſelf-willed 
* man, on whoſe mind the advice of others makes not any im. 
*<. preſſion ; however, ſince it is the wiſh of my friends, I {hall go 
and remonſtrate with him as one afflicted ; if he attend to my 
© counſel, all will be well; if not, the road is before us, and we 
„ muſt go.“ 


When all the nobles came before the king and paid him their 
obciſance, he received the hero Zaul with many careſſes, and placed 
him near his throne, then aſked the occaſion of his journey, and 
made kind inquiries after Ruſtam and Doudman. Zaul having 
thanked the king, and anſwered that his family enjoyed tranquillity 
and health, added that he heard the moſt unpleaſant tidings and re- 
ports of Cai Caus's intention to attempt the conqueſt of Mazende- 
ruuu, although none of the former monarchs, illuſtrious and power- 
ful as they were, had ever undertaken ſo dangerous an enterpriſe, or 
ever conceived ſuch a vain deſign, ** If,” continued Zaul, ** the exe» 
«« cution of this project were poſſible, the great Gemſbid, whom 
all the Deeves and Peries obeyed, would ſurely have performed it 
in his time; or, after him, the mighty Feridoun, or Manucheher, 
„ who far exceed you in treaſures and in numbers of troops—yet 
none of theſe ancient ſovereigns indulged the ambitious hopes 
„ which you, inferior to them in wealth and power, cheriſh in your 


Obe (Iraun) the general name of the Empire commonly called Perſia, from its 
chief province Fars, or Farſiſtan. 
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heart, and which the evil ſpirit Aberiman muſt have inſpired you 
„with, that he may lead you to deſtruction. We, O king! who 
thus ſpeak from the bitterneſs of our hearts, beſeech you to act 
«« ſo as to deſerve the bleſſing of all men to the lateſt period, and 
not in ſuch a manner as to cauſe your name to be uttered with 
*« execrations. But you are a mighty monarch—we your ſlaves— 
„% who ſpeak from the ſincerity and anxiety of our hearts: act, 
therefore, as you may think beſt,” 


When Cai Caus heard this ſpeech of Zaul, he angrily replied, 
« I eſteem myſelf far ſuperior in every reſpe&, both of wealth and 
„ power, to the ancient kings, and am reſolved on attacking Ma- 
% zenderaun ; if you are afraid, return to Seieſtan, and there, with 
your ſon Ruſtam, live in ſafety and ignoble tranquillity, Your 
% abſence will not afflit me.“ bas. 

When Zaul heard this ungracious ſpeech, he replied, ** O king! 
« my words were ſpoken with the moſt friendly intent. Heaven 
*« forbid, that you ſhould, on ſome future day, have occaſion to 
„think on my words in the bitterneſs of ſorrow and repentance, 
„ when ſorrow and repentance ſhall be vain,” Having ſaid this, 
he went away, full of indignation, and, mounting his horſe, took 
the road to Seigſſan leaving the nobles and chiefs of Iraun 
without hopes of relief from the evils which awaited them. 


Then the king ordered his general, Toar, to cauſe the drums of 
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war and the golden trumpets to be brought forth : and when the 
beating of the drums and blowing of the trumpets reſounded through 
the country, the troops were aſſembled and arranged for battle; a 
throne of gold was placed upon an elephant, on which the king 
mounted, and, ſetting forth, proceeded on the way towards Mazen- 
deraun from one ſtage or ſtation to another. And it is ſaid that he 
plundered and burnt every place through which he went, and 
gave not quarter to the Deeves, of any age or ſex, who fell into his 
hands, but flew them all. In ſhort, king Cai Caus thus proceeded 
till he came to the mountain of A/pruz &, at the foot of which the 
Sun ſets : there he beat the kettle drum of battle, and ſounded the 
trumpet of victory, and pitching his tents with their rich hangings, 
he put to the ſword all the Deeves of that place. 


When intelligence of this reached the king of Mezenderaun he 
was confounded and aſtoniſhed—and immediately ſending a meſſen- 
ger to the Deeve Sefeed F, or white giant, informed him that if he de- 
layed coming, the country would be depopulated, for that the king 
of Iraun had encamped on mount Aſpruz, and that his immediate 
aſſiſtance was neceſſary to repel this powerful invader. When the 
Deeve Sefeed heard this, he roared with a loud voice, and exclaimed, 
© Behold, I come, and ſhall ſoon level with the earth all the Perſians, 
«+ with their king, ſo that none hereafter ſhall attempt the conqueſt of 
„ Mazendaraun.” The giant having ſaid this, came on the Perſians 
like a cloud, and bymagic power ſmote the king Cai Caus with blind- 
neſs, and all his troops, ſo that the world was dark in their eyes. 
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as Deeve Sefeed, roaring with a. horrible voice, exclaimed, '* O 


„% zenderaun? Haſt thou never heard'of the Decve Befeed } Now 
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and, allowing them a ſmall portion of food, barely ſufficient to 


his own dwelling, and ſent to the king of Mazenderaun a meffenger, 
ſay ing. Be no longer alarmed on account of thy enemies, for I 


— ———— 
— 1.2 125-4 


Adis hy it is related, ras pt there which the 
Deeve Sefeed inflicted on him, Cai Caus repented his having come 
to Mazendemun, and called to mind the counſel of Zaul. Then 
he ſent a certain man, who could til} fer, defring bum es go with 
the ſwiftneſs of a bird, and fay to Zaul, f liſtened not ts your 
+ advice, nor atirndad to your counſdl, till thus forced to repentance 
„ by difveſs and pain, I think on your words with ſorrow and 
„ regret. For my ſake, now begird thyfelf quiekly, and come to 
«+ my relief, e e pee ee | 


The meſſenger, — of « bird, travetted inceflantly, 
without repoſe or ſleep; ſo that in a few days he arrived at the 


3B 


Thus were they effliQed for ſeven days + on the eighth morning. 
«« creſt-fallen king | why didſt thou aſpire to the conqueſt of Ma- 
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ſupport life, (for they were expiring from hunger) he returned to | 


„ have ſtruck them with blindneſs, ſo chat chey cannot behold = 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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habitation of Zaul, and informed him . 6 un 
the Perſians. | {+ 6M , 44, th 

When Zaul heard the melancholy tale, he uttered many lamenta- 
tions, and grieved that Cai Caus, in his obſtinacy and pride, had 
rejected his prudent admonitions, and in conſequence of that had 
ſuffered miſery and diſgrace. He then ſought his ſon Ru/tam , and 
conſulting with him, ſaid, O my ſon, you muſt prepare yourſelf 
«++ for a great exploit, that your name may be celebrated as long as 
the world laſts: for ſuch exploits the Lord created you, and none 
more glorious can offer than the preſent, when you may liberate 
the king of Iraun from the chains of the Deeves, and afford him 
an aſylum. Thus your name will be famous in the world after 
*« your death, and never ſhall be forgotten. But you muſt be ex- 
«« peditious, for Cai Caus languiſhes in the bonds of affliction, and 
all our labour would be vain ſhould he periſh through our 
„ delay.” 


Then Ruſtam, the hero, faid to his father Zaul, I am at thy 
++ diſpoſal, and ready to obey thy commands; but how can Cai 
« Caus live until I reach him? I fear my labour will be given to 
the wind and fruitleſs ; for they ſay the place to which he went 


is diſtant a journey of fix months: before which ſpace of time 
he will have ceaſed to exiſt.” | 


E (Ruſta) a hero as celebrated in romance by the Perfians_ap Hercules 
7 — is by the Greeks. | 
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| Then Zaul ſaid to Ruſtam, . O my beloved ſon ! there are two 
„roads which lead to Mazenderaun 3 one, that of fix months 
journey, which Cai Caus travelled ; and the other, of a fortnight, 
«« which lies through great ſteeps and precipices, and is extremely 
66 * being infeſted with lions and dragons, and full of 

* magicians and Gbuler e: fo that no one ventures to go by that 
road, and even the eagles dare not fly that way. But do you, 
my ſon, take this ſhorter road, for God will be your protector; 
and through his help the life of Cai Caus will be ſaved by your 

* hand, and I ſhall Mah hf SME WMC I may behold 
vyou return in ſafety. ” 


The hero Ruſtam conſented to take the ſhort and dangerous road 
and, putting on his war-dreſs and armour, faſtening his mace to 
the pummel of his ſaddle, and his Gumand or nooſe to the ſtirrup 
leather, mounted on his charger Rakeſh t, and ſet forward without any 
companion or attendant. It is ſaid, that at the time of his ſetting 
out, Rudabab F, his mother, with eyes full of tears, came and ſaid 
to him, O my ſon! are you going to Mazenderaun—will you 
leave me to lament your abſence? God knows whether I ſhall 
ever behold you more.” Ruſtam replied, ** Kind mother! this 
adventure has not been one of my own chuſing, but is the diſ- 


2 22. — 2 
carcaſſes, &c. | 

tay eee ao aig the Perfian warrior was able to en- 
eangle and drag him off his horſe : it alſo ſerved to bind the'hands of a priſoner 
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«« penſation of fate and my own fortune i therefore what can Ido? 
Be thou, my mother, at caſe on my account, and grieve not.“ 
Having ſaid this, and tenderly embraced his parents, he departed, 
and, without repoſe, traveled onwards by night as well as 9 


Now we proceed to relate the adventures ofthe Hy Ka, o 
Seven Stages. 


[To be mee. 


A Catalogue of Oriental Manuſcripts, chiefly 
relating to the Hiſtory, Antiquities, and Geo- 
grapby, the Laws and Literature of Hiv- 


DOOSTAUN 28 


No. 1. Acber Nameh a <= Hiſtory of the emperor Acber, 
by that learned and moſt accompliſhed hiſtorian, the celebrated Abou 


This very valuable collection of Arabick and Perfian Manuſcripts was originally 
formed in Bengal by Jonathan Scott, Eſq. late Perfian Secretary do de Governor- 
General of India, Warren Haſtings, Eſq. and tranſlator of Feriſhta's Hiftory of 
Deccan, Memoirs of Eradut Khan, &c. Theſe MSS. are now tobe fold (with a 
large collection of Indian paintings) and may de inſpected at Mefirs. Cadell and 
Davie's, bookſellers, in the Strand, London. 


Faz/, A „ his confidential miniſter. This work is conſidered as a 
n 
of ee, fal. 


No. a. Twikb Gujerat Senn The hiſtory of the once- 
flouriſhing kingdom of Guzerat, now part of the Mahratta domi- 
nions, (excepting Surat and ſome other European ſettlements.) A 
molt entertaining work, large 8vo. finely written. 


3. Kunze „ or the Treaſury : a complete body of the Mo- 
hammedan laws ; tranſlated from Arabick into Perſian, with a 
variety of marginal and interlineary notes. A very rare and valuable 


—_ ©. + + ali 9 £3 + ed ha. re i 


4. Rokaat ls, A volume of miſcellaneous letters and papers 
relative to Findoofaun—Wilken in s fe hang, 4to. 


— » 
r 


5. Guliftan, or Garden of Roſes 4 by the celebrated | 
Sadi of Shiraz. This work has been tranſlated into Latin, by the 
teamed Gents, under the title of Roſarium Politicum, vo. 


6. Kouzied at Schanet GAL Ua Regulations of State, by 
the Brain Chunderbann. . 
ae 0 9 ae | | 


tf 


7. Inſha-i-Luttif u > et roo 
and-correſpondence on all ſubjects, in the mott correct and elegant 
language 8 vo. 07 I HI: 2 1 f 1 
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No. 8. Abwal Sikfaun (A Jul, Hiſtory of the Selks'a 

new and moſt extraordinary race in India, who have lately rendered 

themſelves very formidable. A rare and _—_ Ms. 8 Vo. 


9. Tarikh Padſhahan Humaioun , „ α ea Hil. 
tory of the illuſtrious emperors of Hindooſtaun 9 Y Ms. 


10. Keſſaied Oork 8 Sola The elegiack nk Oorſi, 
a celebrated poet of Shiraz, whoſe works are extremely —_— 


un; Wakiah Neamut Khan Ali we 25 , Memoirs 
by Neamut Khan Ali, a celebrated ſatiriſt and wit in the court of 
Aurungzebe. This is a moſt curious work, exhibiting anecdotes 
of private characters, deſeribed in a humorous and entertaining 


ſtile—12mo. 


12. A ſmall collection of curious anecdotes in A fy 
written, and very uſeful as leſſons. 


3. Tarikh Shah Shujaa E als g. Hiſtory of the ſultan 
Shujah, brother to the emperor Aurungzebe, by whom, in a conteſt 
for the empire, he was driven to Arracan, on the confines of Bengal, 
where, with his family, he was flain by the Rajah of that country. 
A moſt curious and intereſting narrative, written by Mohammed 
Maſoom, an officer of his court—8vo. 


. Haſhia Meer Kibti ,ku5 . A commentary on * 
: by Meer Kibti. in Arabick—8vo. U l 
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No. 15. Aulumgeer Nameh L. The hiſtory of Aulum- 
geer, emperor of Hindooſtaun, commonly called Aurungzebe, by 
Kaſſim Khan. A very curious and intereſting account of that 
monarch's important reign — a fine MS. large 8vo. 


16. Tarikh Aulum Arai Abaſly | ls gy e The hif- 
tory of Perſia during the reign of the Abbaſſides. A moſt valuable 
work, by Secander Beg —a fine MS. large 8vo. (This volume 
contains but half of the work.) | 


17. Tarikh Aliverdi Khan bk Lage #2, Hiſtory of 
Aliverdi Khan, Nabob of Bengal, famous for his ſtand againſt the 
Mahrattas' invaſion. (His ſucceſſor was Suraje Dowlah, who was 
depoſed by Jaffer Khan and the Engliſh, under Lord Clive, in 1757) 
A MS. un written - 8 vo. 


18. Sulm al Eloum _ el A diſcourſe on Oratory, in 
Arabick, by Cazi Mohibullah—8vo. , . 


19. Maſir Aulumgeeri S Ls Anal of ds emperor 
Aurungzebe's, whole reign. A very rare work, and of . 
n in India —8vo. 0 (7 | 


20. Tarikh Rohilah , #225, Hiſtory of the Rohillahs, a 


tribe of Afghans, or Patans, conquered by Shujah ad D and 
the G e in TIO 


21. * Junk” — Letters by — poet, 
Jani — a very rare MS. 8vo. 
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No. 22. Jehangeer Nameh a. il The hiſtory of Hin- 
dooſtaun during the reign of the . r MS. 
written in a beautiful hand, and uncommonly correct. 


23. Kar Nameh Jehangeer lee ad Journal of the 


tranſactions of the emperor Jchangeer, written by himſelf, A very 
curious work — i 2mo. 


24. Mujmoo al Kaub m e Terms of addrefs uſed in 
correſpondence with all ranks of ſociety. A moſt uſeful work to 
thoſe engaged in commercial affairs with India—8vo, | 


25. Tarikh Baijapore „Ag #5 The hiſtory of the province 
of Beijapour, by Feriſhta, the celebrated hiſtorian of Hindooſtaun. 
This volume contains his account of Golconda, Abmednagur, Be- 
rar, &c. &c. written in a moſt beautiful hand—large and thick 4to. 


26. Another volume, large qto. of Ferifhta's works, containing 
the hiſtory of Guzerat, &c. 


27. Another volume of e workg, containing the hiſtory 
of Dekkan — to. 


28. Another volume of the fame, containing the hiſtory of the 
Patans, Meguls, &c. &c. 


N. B. Theſe four volumes compriſe the whole works of the cele- 
brated hiſtorian, Feriſhta. 


= — 2 27 = 
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one val. 4to. 
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No. 29. Shere-Shah Nameh au u\z 4 A hiſtory of the Afghan 
uſurper, Shere Shah, who depoſed the —_— Humaioun—a very 
rare MS, 470. | 


30. A large yolume gontaiging 2 great variety of miſcellaneou 
eſſays, &e. in Arabick, maſt elegantly written —the pages ruled 


with gold lines, &c. 


31. An octavo volume containing part of the celebrated work, 
8/2) gs) Ayeen Akbery, well known by the excellent tranſlation 


of Mr. Gladwin. 


Ferokhſerm—s yaluable and curious 2 heautifully written—in 


33: Maſir Jehangeeri e Alge flo called alſo the Tozuk je- 


hangen bg n ar annals of the emperar Jehangeer—a | 


very finely-written MS, in one large 4to vol. .—cantaining a moſt 
intereſting Legung of the important reign of Jehangeer. 


[Fo be continued.) a 
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Sketches of Perſian Zoology — Tranſlated from 78 
_ the Ajaieb al Makhloucat, (ca f of ies: | 
, ders of Creation *, by V W. One . 


q DIE: - er . 
"THE Li (ee the plate, 6 ＋ Thea | 4:08 
Arabick language; Sheer () in Perſian, is the king of root 
and ſo ſuperior to them all in ſtrength and boldneſs, that none can 
reſiſt him. It is ſaid that, from the generoſity of his nature, he has 
not any particular enemy among the beaſts ; and that he cats only 
the heart of his prey, leaving the reſt of the body for other creatures 
to feed on, and never approaches it " Wen time. He loves the 
ſound of the Def and the Shaneh +.. They ſay that when he roams 
at night, ſhould he perceive any diſtant light, he approaches it, and, 
gazing on it, his rage ſubſides : and they likewiſe Tay, that he hurts 
not, unleſs preſſed by extreme hunge, any perſon who — to 
: \ | 


, of aunts und anne tit? po 6 
former numbers of theſe Collections, pages 16, 131, 214, 297, &c. The author, 
Zakariah ben Mohammed, ſurnamed Al Cazvini, may be eſteemed the Pliny of the Eaſt. 
From one of the two copies in my poſſeſſion I have taken the figures of the Lia and 
the Ziraffah ; the Youz and Siahgouſb are copied from drawings in the MS. marked 
5603, (Plut. xxx1v. B.) preſerved in the Britiſh Muſcum. | 

+ Two muſical inſtruments. 
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Sketches of Perfian Zoology— Tranſlated from 
the Ajaieb al Makhloucat, (cuge” . or Wi on- — 
, ders of Creation , by V W. OvszLey, *. „ 
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"THE Lion (Ke the plate, fig a Ellled Aſad aa) 1 che 
Arabick language; Sheer () in Perſian,—is the king of beaſts, 

and ſo ſuperior to them all in ſtrength and boldneſs, that none can 

reſiſt him. It is ſaid that, from the generoſity of his nature, he has 

not any particular enemy among the beaſts; and that he eats only 

the heart of his prey, leaving the reſt of the body for other creatures 

to feed on, and never approaches it I becond time. He loves the 

| ſound of the Deff and the Shaneh +. They fay that when he roams 

h | at night, ſhould he perceive any diſtant light, be approaches it, and, 
gazing on it, his rage ſubſides : and they likewiſe Tay, that he hurts 


not, unleſs preſſed by extreme hunger, any perſon who _— to 
% 


| k þ 

« Of aint nd ents yt 7 pie os es 
former numbers of theſe Collections, pages 16, 131, 214, 297, &c. The author, 
Zakariah ben Mohammed, ſurnamed 41 Cazvini, may be efteemed the Pliny of the Eaſt. 
From one of the two copies in my poſſeſſion I have taken the figures of the Lion and 
the Ziraffah ; the Youz and Siahgouſb are copied from drawings in the MS. marked 
5603, (Plut. xxx1v. B.) „ 


+ Two muſical inftruments. 
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him without reſiſtance. When ſick, he eats the fleſh of an ape or 


a baboon, and his diſeaſe leaves him; he is for the moſt part liable 2 


to feveriſh affections, on which account the fever is ſtiled Dar-a/- 
ad, (-). If a thom happen to ſtick in any part of his body, 
he cats of the plant or root called Saad, ( a kind of galingale,) 
and the thorn comes forth : but if he ſhould have any conſpicuous 
wound or any ſpot excoriated, the flies fix on that ſpot, and never 
leave it until the lion be deſtroyed. It is alſo reported, that he runs 
away from a white cock, and is ſcared by the ſtriking together of 
cups or baſons. All other creatures fly at the ſound of his voice, 
except the aſs, who, being dull and flow, cannot eſcape. But when 
the lion is hungry, he does not roar, left the game ſhould be alarmed. 
The ant is as much the enemy of the lion, as the gnat is of the 
elephant. | 


The lion has a very ſtrong ſmell : his eyes ſeem to dart forth 
flaſhes of fire in the dark. The failors declare that when 
they faſten their boat to a hook or to a tree, the lion approaches, 
and, knowing that ſome perſon muſt come to looſe the rope, he 
ſtretches himſelf out, and crouching with his body cloſe to the 
ground, nnen . INI 
ſeize him. 


Medicinal Properties. 


If the brains of a lion be mixed with old oil, and applied as an 
ointment to a diſcaſed limb, the part will be healed. Whoſoever 
30 2 | 
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mall carry about with him the tooth of a lion, will not be affected 


by the tooth-ache. If any one tat a little of the lion's gall, it will 
render hitn valiaht ®, &c. &c. | 


The Panther or Lynx, (fig. 2.) Mabad (ag) in Arabick, called 
by the Perſians Tux (,,) is a very beautiful creature, being ſpotted 
in an extraordinary manner ; of a furious and irritable diſpoſition, 
but, contrary to the nature of the leopard, he may be rendered fami- 
liar with man. It is ſaid that he follows the lion when about to 
devour his prey, and that the lion leaves him a part. When ſick 
he cats the fleſh of a dog, and his diſcaſe leaves him; It is pro- 
bable that the ſtrange beaſt, called Gouſba/, may be the offspring of 
an Youz and a bear. 


The Anak, (fig. 3.) (Ge) Arabick, called by the Perſians Siab- 
gouſh, (45 ww) or black-eared, is a quadruped larger than the 
dog, and of great beauty; it is of a darkiſh colour, ſomething re- 
ſembling that of a camel: its ears are black. It hunts its prey in 
the ſame manner as the lynx or panther, (3% Youz). It exhibits 


There follows here, in the original MS. a long liſt of the properties in medicine, 
which the various parts of the lion's body are {aid to poſſeſs Theſe I reſerve for a 
future otraſſon. 


The Camelopard, (fig. 4.) in Arabick called Ziraffab, (liz) is 
ſtiled by the Perſians Sbutur Gaw Pelenk (£4, . ) as reſem- 
| bling in many reſpects thoſe three animals, the camel, {/outur) the 
ox, (gate) and the leopard, ( pelent.) His head is like that of the 
camel; his horns like thoſe of an ox + ; his ſkin like that of the 
leopard: his neck is extremely long; his fore legs alſo long, the 
hind ones ſhort In his form altogether he ſomewhat reſembles the 
camel. It is ſaid that he is produced between the ſhe-camel of 
Abyſſinia and the wild bull. . 


The naturalift, Tatmas, informs us that in the fbuthern regions, 
near the equinoctial line, during the ſummer ſeaſon, when a pro- 
digious number of beaſts aſſemble together, a ſtrange and wonderful 
variety of ereatures Produced by theit imetnüxtures. Such as 
the Ziraffah, the Sima, (r-) the Ayar, (u) and others. The 
Ziraffah is a wonderful animal: of its medicinal properties we 
know not any thing: The Govemor of LTemen (Arabia Felix) ſent 


* This word by ſome Europeans is written Giraffe. 
1 The MS. preſtived in the Britiſh Muſeum Fives u phirted reprefetitation of the 
Ziraffah, which correſponds, in reſpect to the horns, vith this deſcription, I have, 
however, ———_—_— ——— 
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a Ziraffah to the Khalif Mo/ftanſer *, which lived for a ſhort while, 
but died at Bagdad when the cold ſeaſon approached, 


* This Khalif began to reign in the year of the Hegira 623, (A. C. 1226.) 
Our author, Zakariah al Cazvini, died in the year of the Hegira 674, (A. C. 1275: 
ſo that his work muſt have been compoſed within a few years after the death of that 
Khalif. 


Turkiſh Sonnet by Nvuva. 
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Arabick Poem from the Divan of Abu'l fadhl 
Zoheir ben Mohammed ben Ali Al-Mohalebbi, 
| e oh yt 0ece* wot 2483 bod oo 
a MS. in Poſſeſſion of the Editor. 
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Per ſian Sonnet by Jui. 
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Elegy by the Perfian Poet KHAcant. 
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Mohdi from Egypt, and ſent Iſmael Ebn Saleh thither to take the 
| | Coruna of „ Ae, 
« were ſtruck in the mint that had beef ſet up at Gra, Sara 
* Sariyah, a very conſiderable city of Tabriſſan ar Tabreftan.: one 7 & 
«« him, coined'thers the jiledtting Yar hadlne ban Bfcooctlf 5k 
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* (i, e. the 180 of the Hejra, which anſwers to part of the years 
of Chriſt 796, 797.) The reverſe exhibits the following inſcrip- 
tion, Mohammed is the Apoſtle of God ; may God be propitious to 
« him, and make him bappy— In the Khalifat of Al Raſhid Yaafar. 
Mr. Kehr imagines that a great number of thoſe pieces were ſtruck 
in the 1800 year of the Hejra by Al Raſhid, before he ſet out 
from Baghdad on his expedition againſt the Greeks, and put into 
* the military cheſt, in order to animate the ſoldiery, and induce 
* them to diſtinguiſh themſelves in an extraordinary manner, in 
* which, perhaps, he may not be very remote from truth. We 

have been enabled, by the aſſiſtance of the Rev. and learned Dr. 
Hunt, Profeſſor of Hebrew and Arabick, Oxford, to inſert all 
* the particulars recorded in Ebn Shonah's hiſtory from the com- 

| * mencement of the 512" of the Hejra, the laſt mentioned in Er- 

* penius's edition of A Makin, This performance has likewiſe 

| © been enriched with the ſubſtance of ſome critical MS. notes on 

« Abu'l Faraj, which not ſeldom correct Dr. Pocock's Latin verſion 
of that author, now in the poſſeſſion of the Rev. J. Swinton, M. A. 

* of Chriſt's College, Oxford; as well as with Kebr's obſervations 

upon the Arabic coin found on the coaſt of the Balrick in 1922, 

* adorned with inſcriptions in the Cufic character, and other yaluable 

* Pieces, either hitherto inedited, or at preſent e difficult to 

be procured.“ Fj 


If you think this worthy of a place in your Oriental Collec- 
tions, I ſhall be obliged to your readers, who may happen to have 
Kehr's work in their poſſeſſion, to compare this coin with that given 
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by him. The book is not to be found in any of our public libraries 


C. v. 
Dublin, Jen. 30. ks 


Fig. 2. From the phon of a braſs ſeal, of _ fins fize— 
In L of the Editor. 


Fig. 3 and 4. Jewiſh Taliſman of filver, found in Ireland, of 
the ſame ſize From a drawing communicated by Gen. Vallancey ; 
who remarks that the characters are raiſed and a little worn, except 
the fourth line of fig. 3. conſiſting of the letters OWN", which 
are engraved. On the reverſe (fig. 4.) is a figure with a mitre and 
- ſceptre, on a car drawn by eagles, with another figure fitting oppoſite : 
round the exergue are the words MAGNITUDINE DIERUM SATU- *' 
RATUS. The whole highly relieved, and ſomewhat worn. The 
characters and ornaments of fig. 4. at the bottom, are all engraved, 


Fig. 5. Head of the princeſs Zeib al Nifſa, n yz (the orna- 
ment of the fair ſex) ſiſter to the emperor Aurungzebe—From an 
original painting in the collection of Na Scott, Eſq. of Netley 
in rin. | 


Fig. 6. The muſical notes, with the words in their proper 
character, of a Bengalee tune Communicated by Gore Ouſeley, Eſq. 


De Script. Kufic, vide Cl. Kehr in Differt. cui Tit. Monarch. Afiatic. Saracen. 
Status. Lipfiz A. D. 1724 ed. Morton's Table of Alphabets, bottom of the Cuflo 
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Member of the Aſiatick Society. Theſe words, in European cha- 


raters, may be written as follows: 


Bandeer pootare dhoner hoeea 
Beea Kurbar chat bala 
TFatee loeebar chat 


Mogul pataner betee 


Queries, Anſwers, and Notices. 


To the Editor of the ORIENTAL COLLECTIONS. 


SIR, 

In the learned Bayer's Hiſtoria Regni Græcorum Bactriani, 
p. 30. we find three words given in the Sanſcrit character, both in 
ſound and ſenſe perfectly Perſian :—theſe words are expreſſed thus in 
European letters, Scha Schkandur Padaſcha ; and however diſguiſed 
by their Sanſcrit dreſs, are ſimply the o ,ouK ols of the Per- 
fians. On the ſubject of the proper name Sehandur, I have nothing 
to ſay : but permit me to aſk, whether SD and Padiſbab are uſed 
in the ſame ſenſe in the Perſian and: Sanſcrit? 


In another part of this very ingenious work, (p. 8.) the learned 
author gives alſo in Sanſcrit characters two other Perſian words, 
Khoo Kafer, which, however, he adds, would be written or called 
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in Perſian l »,> (mons infidelis,) This ſtill leaves us in igno- 


rance whether theſe words are equally Sanſcrit and Perſian. I ac- 


knowledge my ſuſpicions that the learned Bayer was deceived by his 

two Multan inſtructors, e 10.) e ts. wa, 
3 

SIR. | 

Your obedient ſervant, 


Feb. 19. 
PriLoLOGUS. 


To the query of L. D. (page 192) on the literal meaning of the 


words Forz Kadin, (Stevens tranſlation of Teixeira's Hiſtory of 


Perſia, p. 98,) the Editor begs leave to anſwer, that in the original 
Spaniſh, ¶ Forc Kadin, p. 100,) as in Stevens Engliſh, there is a 
typographical error. Theſe words are to deſcribe what, in the pro- 
per characters, would be written 403 (abe ancient Perfian lan- 
guage, ) and may be expreſſed in Engliſh by Fours * Kadeem.— 
Teixeira and Stevens have changed the m in the latter word into n. 


Similar errors abound in their works, which poſſeſs, notwithſtanding, 


conſiderable merit. Teixeira (p. 127, &c.) and, after him, Stevens, 


write Babaron for Baharam, . che Sagyftam for Sajeftan, . U 
or - (p. 42, 43, &c.) It is impoſſible to ſay whether theſe 


ancient inſcriptions were written in the Arrow-headed or Perſepolitan 


character. the Zend, or the Pehlavi. 


* Thus Chardin writes it in a MS. note. ru th Sand Numer of 
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Extract of a Letter from G. P. Eq. to the Editor, concerning the 
Arabic and Perjic terms contained in the Engliſh tranſlation of the 
Gentoo Code. ROY bees | 


Tu late Mr. Richardſon, in his Diſſertation on 
Eaſtern Nations, &c. Part I. c. 1. tracing the progreſs of the Perſian 


and Arabian languages in the Eaſt, has the following obſervation: 


4 That which has chiefly aſtoniſhed me, is to find Arabic tech- 
*« nically uſed, even in the Code of Gentoo Laws, If Yuch words 
are actually in the original Shanſerir, it is a circumſtance which 
* will require a nice explanation: for, upon general principles, we 
*« muſt, on that ground, queſtion the antiquity of thoſe laws, having 
at preſent no foundation to believe, that the Arabic was intro- 


duced into Hindoſtan earlier than the Mohammedan invaſion, 


„ A. D. 708, during the Khalifat of the firſt Al Walid. But if 
«© they are not in the original Shanſerit, and only occur in the Perſian . 
„ tranſlation by the Pundits, there appears to be the ſame impro- 
«« priety in their modernizing or tranſlating thoſe ancient law words, 
eas there would have been, had Sir William Blackſtone. given only 
the Engliſh of ſuch terms as certiorari or eri facias, and omitted 
the original names of the writs.” Some of theſe words Mr. R. 
produces in a note, and then remarks :  ** Theſe furniſh a ſufficient 
ground for inquiry.” : | 


Having taken notice of this paſſage to a particular triend, he was 


— 
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ſo obliging as to ſubmit it for the opinion of our great and leamed 
Shanſcrit authority, who at once removed all difficulty or doubt to 
which it could give riſe, by ſtating the fimple fact. It appears that 
the learned tranſlator of the Gentoo Code procured its tranſlation from 
Shanſcrit into Perſian by means of a Pundit, who extended his 
verſion to the very technical law words ; notwithſtanding the im- 
propriety of the meaſure, remarked fo juſtly by Mr. Richardſon. 
Thus it happened, that terms occurring in the Perfian language, 
whether of Perſian or Arabian original, became introduced into the 
Engliſh tranſlation of the Gentoo Code of laws, in place of the 
genuine Shanſcrit terms which exiſt in the original text. 


As this is a matter deſerving of notoriety, —ſince the obſcurity or 
indeciſion of the queſtion may favour too much the growth of theory 
and ſyſtem, thoſe common impediments to the progreſſion of truth, — 
it ſeems entitled to a place in your Collections. 


To the Editor of the ORIENTAL COLLECTIONS. 


SIR, 

THERE are three points to which I would willingly direct 
the attention of your antiquarian Orientaliſts, as my own ignorance 
of the Aſiatick languages precludes any poſſibility of my inveſtigating 
them myſelf. Theſe are, firſt, to aſcertain what traditions exiſt in 
Eaftern MSS. concerning the Amazons—the ſecond, in chronological 

3E 
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order, what anecdotes remain in them of Zenobia the third, an 
hiſtory of the Cruſades, entirely drawn from Oriental authorities. 
There are many readers by whom theſe are conſidered as defiderata 
beſides, | | | 
1 
Yours, &c. 


Feb. 2. | 
ANTIQUARIOLUS, 


PRoPOSALS have been lately circulated by Mr. Debrett for pub- 
liſhing annually An Aſiatic Regiſter, or ©* a view of the Hiſtory, 
Politics, Commerce, and Literature of Hinduſtan ; together with 
*© a connected detail of the principal occurrences, civil, military, 
and commercial of Britiſh India.” This work is to be con- 
ducted by perſons well qualified, it is ſaid, for the taſk which they 
have undertaken. It is to form an octavo volume, and will be ſold 


at a moderate price. 


Tae continuation of the Oriental Collodlione, and the undertaking 
which we have juſt announced, will ſufficiently prove to the lovers 


of Eaſtern literature, that their favourite ſtudy is no longer confined | 
to a few individuals, and that their efforts to promote the diffuſion 
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of it, will meet with publick encouragement. It is, however, much 
to be lamented that ſuch encouragement was not held out, when the 
ingenious author of a Perſian Grammar * conceived the uſeful, in- 
tereſting, and ſplendid project of publiſhing, in the original cha- 
rater and language, ſome of the moſt valuable productions of 
| Eaſtern writers. We may hope, perhaps, that it is not yet too late ; 
and that the following paſſage from Sir William Jones's Preface to 
Laili Majnun, may induce that gentleman to execute his deſign, and 

convince the publick of its importance and utility. | 


The incorrectneſs of modern Arabian and Perſian books is 
truly deplorable ; nothing can preſerve them in any degree of 
accuracy but the art of printing: and if Aſiatick literature ſhould 
ever be general, it muſt diffuſe itſelf, as Greek learning was dif- 
„ fuſed in Italy after the taking of Conſtantinople, by mere im- 
0 preſſions of the beſt manuſcripts, without verſions or comments, 
„ which future ſcholars would add at their leiſure to future editions. 
But no printer could engage in ſo expenſive a buſineſs without the 
«« patronage and the purſe of monarchs or ſtates, or ſocieties of 
wealthy individuals, or, at leaſt, without a large publick ſub- 
«« ſcription.” | 


Ir being the main object of theſe Collections to ſtimulate the 
attention of the publick to Oriental learning; and the SackED 


* The Perſian Interpreter, by the Rev. Mr. Moiſes, of Neweaſtle. 
1 
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Books, to uſe the language of Mr. Gibbon e, * if conſideted but 
as human productions, deſerving to he ſtudied as one of the moſt 
* curious and original monuments of the Eaſt;“ it will neither be 
out of place to announce, nor to expreſs pleaſure in announcing, 
that the Rev. HENRY LLovp, Regius Profeſſor of Hebrew at 
Cambridge, has undertaken to publiſh from the German, Eicunorn's 
Introduction to the O/d Teftament, a work of the utmoſt importance 
to Biblical learning, notwithſtanding its deviation from received 
opinions, which, however, will be fairly diſcuſſed by the tranſlator, 
and, no doubt, fully refuted. Important additions will be alſo ſub- 
joined. Profeſſor Eichhorn's Introduction to the Ol Teſtament be- 
ing a counterpart to that of his predeceſſor, MicHAEL1s, on the 
New, Mr. LLO VD purpoſes to print it in a uniform manner with 
Mr. Maxrcu's tranſlation of Micbhaelis's work. 


Tre Editor cannot cloſe this Firſt Volume of the Oriental Col- 
lections, without acknowledging his obligations to thoſe who ſo 
kindly promoted his undertaking by early ſubſcriptions, and to thoſe 
who have ſo ably aſſiſted him in the progreſs of his work by the 
communication of their eſſays, and encouraged him to the proſecu- 
tion of it by promiſing a continuation of their favours. That it 
may not prove unworthy of their patronage and ſupport, it will be 
the Editor's object to render the typographical execution of the fol- 
lowing Numbers more perfect, by procuring a large, accurate, and 
| handſome character for the Arabick and Perſian quotations : the 
plates alſo, if not ſplendid, ſhall be, at leaſt, neatly engraved, and - 


See his Vindication, p. 29. 
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contain faithful delineations. But he truſts that in the importance 
and variety of articles, which are to compoſe the future volumes, 
their chief improvement will be perceived. 


It is not propoſed to continue the publication of this work by 
ſubſcription ; but the numbers will be ſold (price HAL a GUINEA 
each) by Meſſrs. Cadell and Davies, in the Strand, London. The 
two firſt Numbers of the Second Volume will be publiſhed together 
early in the month of June next: the third and fourth Numbers 
(completing the Second Volume) in Auguſt. The third Volume 
will follow with as much expedition as attention to accuracy in 
printing and engraving will permit. 


The new edition of Aſiatick Reſearches, (mentioned in our laſt 
Number, p. 300.) to be printed in quarto, with a variety of notes 
and illuſtrations from foreign criticks, and other conſiderable addi- 
tions, is now in a ſtate of forwardneſs ; and the firſt Volume will, 
in a ſhort time, be offered to the publick by Meſſrs. Cadell and 
Davies; who likewiſe have now for ſale all the remaining copies 

of the Perſian Miſcellanies. | 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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„% The following Index chiefly points out the names of places, perſons, &. s it 
has not been thought neceſſary dither to recapitulate the ſubjects of eyery 
article, which the Table of Contents, prefixed to each Number, will ſufficiently 
deſcribe ; nor to ſwell the Index by ſuch words as Perſia, India, Arabia, Greece, 
&c. which muſt naturally be, in this work, of very frequent occurrence. 
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VOL. I. 
EEE 
A. 
ALEXANDER (Secander) 60, 118, 125, Acber, 73, 176, 206, 368 
s 170, 270 , Abu'ltaieb Ebn Hoſain, I 
Ali, 13, 231, 330 Abu Teman, 2 
Anvari, 189 


Aulumgeer, 320, 329, 74 

Arabs, 13, 114, 137, &c. 

Arabum (Studia) Proſp. xi. 

Arabs of the Deſert, 4 

Arracan, 323, 370 

Adam, 43, 112 

Asfendiar, 240 

Aſia, ProſpeQus, viii. &c. 
Aſiatick Reſearches, 300 
Adhad-ad-dowlah, 57 

Abraham, 43, 113, 231 

Africa, Proſp. viii. 308, 319, &c: 
Antiquities of Aſia, Proſpectus viii. 


Antiques (Perf. Arab. Egypt.) 86 
Al Mokri, 2 | 
Aboufazl, 369 

Aſſad, 6 

Al Rumi, 2 

Azdeha, 168 

Aleppo, 5, 246 

Azem al Omrah, 25 

Attock, 206 


Argonauts, 308 
Arabia Felix, 122, 378 
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Aden, 121, 122 

Aurungzebe, 320, 370, 371. 385 
Agamemnon, 124 

Abubecre, 333 

Achilles, 124 

Abkeineh, 340 

Andaluſia, 136 

Aſadabad, 229 

Arabian Nights (Tales) 194, 245 
Atabek al Moziher, 228 
Alvend, 229 

Abedi, 238 

Abdan Kunge, 341 

Akeli, 238 

Aberi, 238 

Anderſal, 342 

Enka, 238 

Aumeedi, 238 

Azeez, ib. 

Aarek, ib. 

Arkenge, 342 

Arſacides, 343 

Ayeen Akberi, 373 

Abaſſides, 371 

Ahmed Ebn Aſſim of Cufa, 63, 161, 333 
Aſpruz, (Mount) 364 

Aliverdi Khan, 371 

Afghans or Patans, ib. 
Ahmednagur, 372. 


Bagdad, 6, 18, 61, 224, 23%, 231, 378 
Behiſhty, 238 

Behari, 16. 

Bad, 340 

Booft, 200 

Barbud, 220 

Baghiſtan, 213 

Beyſitoun, 88, 211, 220 

Bakouba, 227 

Babylon, Proſp. vii. 90, 231 


Baky, 237, 239 

Behar Daniſh, 245, 288 

Burmah, 259 

Baijapour, 372 

Berar, 372 

Balli, 244 

Babylonian Palace, Proſpectus vii. 
Bengal, 15, 16, 74, 258, 370, 385 
Bengalee Tune, 72 

Botany, Proſp. ix. 


- Barbary, 46, 84 


Bahteri, 2 

Behram, 95 

Bactrian, 386 

Bedouin, 2 

Barhampoor, 174 

Bouides, 6 | 

Bramins, 242, 256, 303, 369 


Bulbul, (Nightingale) 15, 16, 131, 297 


Beetle, 26 

Bramha, 72 

Bahar, (province) 81 
Banian Tree, ib. 
Balatſh, Balgezi, (V ologeſes) 87, 88 


Crocodile, 135 
Chauch, 197 
Curdeſtan, 229 


Chekareſh; 230 


Coſolla, 259 

Coromandel, 297 

Chah Khak, 341 

— Sahebi, i. 

—— Murden, 1b. 

Cruſades, 390 

Chaldea, 242, 317 

Chaldeans, 3or, 308 
Chaldaick, Proſp. vi. 117, 286 
Celtick, 144, 265, 279 


China, 126 

Cuthæ, 317 

Cairo, 61 

Cai-Caus, 359 

Chineſe, Proſp. viii. 114, WY 195, 343 


Coptick, Proſp. viii. 139, e 
Chriſtianity of the Mohammedans, 41 
Cyprus, 63 

Caiumeras, 240, 171 : | 
Chehelminar, Proſp. viii. 167 ' 
Cheſs, 89 | 
Caſſimbazar, 258 

Calcutta, Proſp. x. 15 

Cobad, 359 

Cufick, 35, 233, 383 

Cufah, 3, 6, 231, 333 

_ Cheen, 121 


Caſhmere, 79, 171, 175 
Cummum, 22 


Cyropolis, 55 

5 D. 79 
Dara Shekhoo, 321 [1 664 
Damaſcus, 3 


Dekkan, 28, 171, 372 
Deiiy (Lines on the) 37 
David, 43, 237 
Dewah (river) 81 
Deeves or Demons, 112, 168, 359, &c. 
Darius, 119, 170 
Dramas (Indian) 298 
Dehani Sheer, 342 
Doudman, 362 
Derviſes, 347, 357 
Damcoy, 197 


; 


37 


Daſht obb, 200 


Durga, 207 

Deruni, 238 

Derveiſh, 240 

Durjoodun, 258 

Dacca, 116, 262 

Druidical Mythology, 303, zo. 


Du 342 


E. 
Elijah, proſp. viti. 


Egyptian Antiq. 86, 243, 282, 310, 343 


Egypt, Proſp. viii. 5, 46, 76, 90, 135» 
136, 318, 383 f 

Elmakin, 5, 213, 225 

Enoch, 43, 112 

Edris or Enoch, 112 

Enos, 16. 


Egyptian, 114, 117, 134, 137 aer. 


Etymology, 284 

Euphrates, 231 

Eradut Khan, 245 

Eltekhar or Iſt. 58, 167, 243 


F. 
Fakireſs, 232 - 
Fakeer, 21, 232 
—— Extraordinary, 8, 33 
— OGoſſain, 80 
Firdauſi, 51, 60, 89, 113, 168; 219, 240 
Fars, 58, 59 
Futtaghur, 174 ' 
Feridoun, 361 
Ferhad, 214, 222 ; 


| Faxooli, 238 


Foori, ib. 
Feriſhta, 245, 372 
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| G. 
Gombroon, 197 
Gulgoon, 220 
Gozideh (Tarikh) 227 

Geography, Proſp. ix. 227, 340 
Gurgaher, 228 

Gireed, 230 

Genii, 233, &c. 

Ghureebi, 238 | 

Greeks, 243, 3ot, &c. 

Gentoo, 297, 388 

Golconda, 372 

Grecian Authors, Profp. vi. 
Antiquity, Proſp. vii. 
— Muſick, 72 

Gugerat or Guzerat, 372, 369 
Guſhtaſp, 240 

Gemtſheed, 113, 168, 233, 240, 362 
Gorgons, 117 

Ghul or Demon, 319, 367, &c. 

| Goſpel, 43 

Guliſtan, 52, 92, 93 

Gamut (Indian) 76 

Gurkeen, 360 : N 
Girls (ſinging girls of Caſhmere) 79 
Gudarz, 360 

Ganges, 80, 81, 83 

Goſſain Fakeer, 80 

Gogra (river) 81 

Giou, 360 

Guſteham, 16 


H. 


Hebrew, Proſp. vi. 33, 76, 117, 124, 
179, 205, 266, 279, 284, &c. 

Hindooſtaun, Proſp. vi. 71, 10g, 171, 
232, 279, 281, 291, 36858 &c. 

Houſheng, 168 

Hatifi, Proſp. x. 240 

Haroon, 332 

Hobeib, 2 


Haſan, 2 
Hafiz, 15, 51, 56, 60, > 176 * 
210, 238, 277, 357, &c 


|. Hejaz, 52- 


Hieroglyphick, 86, 2b | 
Hindoo MSS. 91 
Hindoſtanny, 92 

Houree, 106, 173 
Hezaraſp, 342 

Heri, 340 

Hyde, 197 
Hamadan, 214, 228, 229, 230, 23t 
Hulwan, 214, 230 

Hulwalan, 230 

Hormuz, 219 

Hamdallah Muſtoofi, 227 

Heyar Kavan, 230 

Heruſeh, 76. 

Hilleh, 231 

Haſhemi, 238 

Hindus, 71, 242, 258, 288, Nc. 
Hhakeſtery, 340 

Heft Khan, 368 

Humaion, 373 


k I. 
Indians, 114 
Inatulla, 195, 288 
Indian Muſick, 70 
Iriſh Muſick, 74 


Iraun, 15, 238, 359 


Inſtruments (Muſical) 79 
Irene, 88 

Irak, 175, 230 
Iſtakhar, 58, 59, 167, 227, 233 
Iſa, 42 

Idol Worſhip, 46 


- Innecunda, 21 


Indus (river) 301 
Isfahan, 71, 251 


Iaheſheh, 228 | 
Iacouma or Bakouba, 20 
Joui Sheer, 216, 222 
Judiſtar, 258 
| Jougees, 259 
Jeruſalem, 233 
Juvani, 233 
Jemali, #6, 
Jehani, ib. 
Jami, 71, 89, 167, 187, 238, vu 
Jaffer Khan, 371 
Jehangeer, 372, 373 
Jagatha, 243 : 
Joafi, 3 
Janus, 283 
Jews, 117, &c. 
Javan, Tonia, 281 
Jews of Holland, 33 
_ Joſhua, 34 
Joſeph, 175 
Jumna, (river) 73 
Jail 3a 
K 
Kirman, 197, 201 
Kiscoone, 201 4 24d] 
Khoſroo Parviz, 214, 221, 229, 133, 
Keſri Shireen, 216, 229, 230 
Khafakein or Khanakein, 2276 230 
Kongour, 229 
Kherſhan, 230 
Khouaſheh, 231 
Kaſſim Khan, 371 
Khatai, 243 
Koran, proſp. vi. 41, bg, Kc. 
| Khoſroo, (Poet) 83, 19 85 
Khacani, 381 
Kenda, 3 5 
Kibti, (Meer) 370 


- 
= . 
- 
my - 
* 
* 


: 


; 


Kelabites, 4 

Kurrab pah, 23 | 
Khoraſſan, 53, 75, 253» 11 
Kulberick tree, 80 

Khoſru, 88, 240 

Kaiumers, 171, 240 

Kai Kobad, 171, 359 5 
Kirwan Shahan, att, 229, 830 
Kai Kaus, 209 

Kai Khoſru, ib. 

Khoarezm, 333» 341, 342 
Khurbend, 342 


. L ö 
Livy, Proſp. vi. | 
Letif, 238 
Laali, ib. 
Lin and Majana, Profy. x. 240, 391 


 Lycophron, 90, 138 
Labore, 154 


M 
Mazenderaun, 359 
Multan, 3857 * 
Manucheher, 361 
Mohammed Maſoom, 370 


Muſic, (Indian) Proſp. x, 76 


Grecian, 72 

Iriſh, 74 

—— Scotch, 16. 

—— - Chineſe, 343 
Majnun, Proſp. x. 240, 391 
Mahadeo, 72 

Motanabbi, 1 

Muſical (inſtruments) 79, 94 
Miafarekin, 8 

Macao, 126 

Mogul Tartars, 23 
Mahratta, 369 
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Mahratta Empire, 29 
Minorca 242 

Moſes, 34, 43 

Moors, 114 

Murad Beg, 41 

Mooriſh, 279 

Mary (Virgin) 45 
Maurice (Emperor) 88, 224 
Miſſionaries, 46 | 
Malabaric, 279 

Murat Khan (Sultan) 43 
Moſellay, 56 

Moaviah, 63, 65 

Morocco, 84, 109 
Muhubbudi, 238 

Meſali, 16. 

Mogul, 98, 372 
Mohibullah, 371 
Meſopotamia, 122 

Mani, 220 

Merou or Meru, 161, 341, 342 
Madaien, 220 

Muſk Deer, 166 

Miſſy (to ſtain the teeth) 205 
Montek heb Shemſheer Khani, 219 
Mary or Mareem, 224 
Montazer (Khalif) 225 
Motawakel (Khalif) ib. 
Muſtoofi, 227 

Malek Shah, 230 

Meſhid, 231 

Moſtanſer (Khalif ) 278 
Mohalebbi, 379 


N. 


Naati, 241, 238 


Nomania, 6 

Nightingale, 15, 16, 131, 297 
Nizam's Country, 21, 97, 117, 121 
Nizamul Mulluck, 28 


Nizami, 51, 60, 214, 220, 240 
Niſhapour, 340, 342 
Nomade, 54 

Nile, 76, 134 
Numerical Language, 242 
Napaul, 116 ; 
Nuruz, 168 

Nakaſhi Ruſtam, 169 
Nadir, 180 

Nubia, 333, 335 
Neamut Khan Ali, 370 
Nuva, 378 a 
Negor, 201 

Nuſhirvan, 219 

Nekiſa, 220 


Negeff, 230, 231 


Nimrod, 231 


Nagree, 279 
Noah, 113, 283 ( 


O. 
Obgirme, 201 
Origin of the ancient Inhabitants of Bri- 
tain and Ireland, 301 
Omru Aas, 335 
Ottar of roſes, 27 
CEnotrians of Virgil, 192, 283 


Orfi or Oorfi, 238, 370 
Ogham, 243 
Omar, 333 
Oſman, 334 

P. 
Pales, 244 | 


Perſian Tales, 245, 247, 288, 298 
Paggala Pool near Dacca, 202 : 


Pali, 243 


Peries, 113, 361 
Pentateuch, 43 | 
Pehlavi, Proſp. vi. 87, 191 


Parbuttee, 32 
Perſepolis, Proſp. viii. 5B, 90, 167, 227, 
233, 243, 282, 
Parthian Coin, &c. 87 
Parthians, 114 
Painting, Profp. x. ' | 
| Phoenician, 117, 144, 150, 156, 242, 302, 
337» 339 
Perſian Diſtich, 17 
Pelaſgic, 144 
- Pagoda, 21, 80 
Perſeus, 117 
Pirke- aboth, 33 
Patna, 81 
Peepel Tree, 82 
Palmyra Tree, 82 
Patan, 98, 372 
Plant (extraordinary) 116 
Perroquet, 135 5 
Palmyrene, 279 
Poudneh, 342 
Poraun, ib. 


Rajeput, 206 
Rama, 207 
Rahemſin, 342 17 4 
Roham, 360 

Reſhdi, 238 

Rabbinical Sentences, 33 
Rezmi, 238 

Ruſtam Pacha, 49 
Rocnabad, 56 

Rhodes, 63 

Raugs, 71 

Raugnees, ib. 14 
Ramgully, 71, 78 
Ruſtam, 87, 169, 172, 240, 362 
River Horſe, 135 | 
Rafieddin, 171 

Riaz, 238 


| Reſearches (Aliat.) 300 
- Rudabah, 367 


7% 


Rohillah, 371 

Ft 8. 

Sandal (Perfume) 96 

Sandal Tree, 318 

Shah Jehan, 320, 369 

Sad- flower or red lily, 328 

Sakhery, 343 

Soufies, 357 

Sekander Beg, 371 

Shere Shah, 373 

Saurai, 383 

Saufi, 238 

Sarkeſh, 340 

PORE Taleek, Pr. No. l. 
Sinai (Mount) 34 

Syria, 61 

Syrian, 213 \ 


Surat, 369, 19 


Seneca, Proſp. vii. 
Safahan, 52 


Scythian, Proſp. vii. 144, 270, 301, 308 


Singing Girls, 79 

Sultan Solymaun, 49 

Shahedi, 238 

Sanſcrit, Proſp. viii. 76, 258, 303 309» 
312, 317, 325, 388 

Sadi or Sadee, Proſp. x. 15, 394 51, 60, 
70, 92, 93, 176, 238, 369 

Saif Uddaula, 5, 9, 11 . 

Sabean, 167, > 


Sunderbunds, 15 


Shiraz, 18, 57, 71, 95; 170, 369, 370 
Seth, 43, 112 


Soleyman Khan, 48 


Shah Nameh, 59, 113, 114, 168, 190, &c. 


Sheick Safy eddin Alhillay, 61 
Scotch, 14 ©. 171 
Sekander Nameh, 60 
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Syeds, 97 0 

Sheich, ib. 

Sogdians, 115 

Shawls, 175 

Sardanapalus, 117 

Simorgh, 168 

Semengaun, 169 

Sadder, 194 

Sherif, 238 

Serebaugabut Poran, 258, 325 

Shah Shujai, 370 

Suraje Dowla, 371 

Shagird, 344 

Sekabad, ib. 

Sheheraman, 230 

Solomon, 233 

Sakhur (Demon) ib. 

Soufianeh, 239 

Suran, 344 

Segeſtan, 363, 387 

Seljukian, 230 

Sebouctekin, 96 

Serſer, 231 

| Saſſanians, 6 

Shireen, 88, 214, 218, 220, 222, 229, 
230, 240 ; 

Shameel, 198 

Sherubarbe, 7b. 

Sheake Purrunda, 200 

Sofa of Shebdiz, 229 

Shebdiz, 217, 220 

Sah Nameh Neſr, 218, 359 

Sheemſheer Khani, 219 

Shirouiech, 214 

Siroes, 224 

Shapour, 220 

Samarra or Sarmanray, 2 

Sultanich, 228, 230, 231 

Subahi, 228 | 

Shatt al fil, 231 

Syriac, 279 


Soor or Indus, (river) 301 


Senai, 296 
Tangzandone, 198 

Tabari, 213 

Tazerke, 199 

Tauakol Beg, 219 

Thrones (Eaſtern) 233 

Tahery, 342 b 

Tednour, ib. 

Toos, 360 

Tippoo Sultaun, 103 


Turkiſh, Proſp. vii. 41, 114, 134, 188, 
237, 318, 378 | 

Turkith MS. 17 

Tigris, 6, 224 

Tales of Inatulla, 195 

Tahmuras, 113 

Thebes, 243 

Tiberias (Lake of) 13 

Thrace, 351 

Tabreez, 18 

Tarlepooroo, 21 


Taberiſtan, 383 


Tarikh Moagem, 37 
Turkey, 46 © 
Tree (large) 80 
— Banian, 81 
— Peepel, 82 
— Palmyra, 16. 
Toman, 122 


W. 
Writing (Origin of) 112 
Viſarjona, 207 
Vologeſes, 88 


Yezdegerd, 161 
Yemen, 378 


Yacouma, 227, 230 
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Zeratuſht or Zoroaſtes. 168, 218 
- Zeib-al-niffa (Princeſs) 385 


403 


Zachariah Cazvini, 16, 137, 214; 374 | { -Zauki, 238 


Zoroaſter, 218, 168 1 Zoos (Iſland) 63 
1 Zaroun, 342 HR * Teno, 88 
Zoology, Proſp. ix. 374 I TDaleekha, 175 
Tenobia, 390 aul, 361 
. 
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in the plate of muſic, for « Fuppab” read . Tuppab.” 
to the Hebrew line add JN 
11 for © our” read © one.” _ \ 
25 for © PH read ** Palis” - 
1 for [Rl ns „ng. 

N read © JON.” 
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